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PREFACE. 



View of tbc principal states of GrccdC, — Characters of tJemadest 
Hyperides, Lycurgus, and iEschines, the oratofs.-^haracter 
of Demosthenes. 



To anirnate a people renowned for justice, hu- 
manity, and valour, yet, in many instances, de- 
generate and corrupted ; to warn them of the 
dangers of luxury, treachery, and Bribtiy; of 
the ambition and perfidy of a powerful foreign 
enemy; to recall the glory of their ancestors to 
their thoughts; and to inspire them with reso- 
lution, vigour, and unanimity ; to correct abuses, 
to restore discipline, to revive and enforce the 
generous sentiments of patriotism and publitf 
spirit : — These were the great purposes for which 
the following Orations were originally pronoun- 
ced. The subject therefore may possibly recom- 
mend tjiem to a Britisli reader, even under the 
disadvantages of a translation, by no means 
M'orthy of the famous original HJs candmir may 
pardon thtm ; or sometimes, perhaps, they may 
escape him, if he sufFei^ bis imagination to be 
possessed with that enthusiasm Which our orafpf 
is, of all others, most capable of ifeg^ring; and 
vail. I. a 
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will, for a While, interest himself Jn tKc cause of 
Athens. 

To the history of Greece, I must suppose he £» 
no stranger. Yet, though it may not inform him, 
liis tnefmory tnay possibly be assisted, by a sum- 
mary review of the affairs and interests of that 
country; particularly of those divisions, which 
had a long time subsisted between its principal 
states, and on which Philip justly grounded hrs 
hopes of success^ in hh? attempts^ upon their li- 
berties. 

TjJESE states were, Lacedemon^ Athens^ and 
Thebes. 

The first, famous for her aticient kings, had ac- 
quired new splendour under the reign of Lycwb- 
ous. The wisdom of the constitution which he 
established, and the exact obedience paid to hiu 
laws, preserved the state from those domestic 
divisions Avhich prevailed tn other places; and 
the remarkable temperance of Sparta, the severity 
of her discipline, her public spirit, and concern 
for the. liberty and happitiess of other commu- 
nities, made her long revered as the parent of 
Greece. Her constitution, however, was not 
without its faults. Her government savoured of 
the humour of her inhabitants, who extended the 
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^amp harsh severity to their allies, which they 
used towards each other. Besides, they were 
devoted to arms ; and their constitution required 
continual wars for the preservation of it. This 
made their government distasteful, and favoured 
the ambition of the Athenians their rivals, who, 
though a mpre ancient people, had, for many 
years, (through their weakness or disorders,) 
lived without any thought of command. 

AxHEi^s was driginally governed by kings j 
the last of whom sacrificed his life to the good 
of his country ; and, upon his death, the Athe- 
jQians took occasion to abolish the royalty^ and 
instituted their perpetual Archpns, which were 
changed to a deeetinial, and afterwards to an an-" 
nual magistracy. The state, however, was not 
completely settled^ until Solok, by his wise 
laws, restored the love of labour and husbandryj 
ppeneid a way for cdramefce, taught his country -^ 
meu to enrich themselves, and found means to 
subdue their licentiousness by the rdles of jus* 
tice, order, and discipline. Athens, thus re- 
formed, was in a fair way of growing great and 
illustrious, when one of the citizens found means 
to seize the supreme power. The struggles o£, 
the Athenians for liberty, against the successors 
of this man, was one occasion of the Persian war; 
the glorious exploit^ of which are too well 

as 
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known to need a recital The Victorref of 
Mdrathon, Salamis, and Plataea, the chief honour 
of which the Athenians assumed to tbemselve^^ 
determined the character of that people, inspired 
thfem wrth the highest notions of glory and ho- 
nour, and at last prompted them to set i»p for 
Sovereign umpires of G reece. 

Sparta was willmg to resign to them the com- 
mand of the sea: but they would be absolute in 
M. And as they bad delivered Greece from the 
oppression of tl>e Barbarians^ they tliouglit them* 
selves entitled to oppress her in their turn. They 
called themselves protectors of tbe Grecian 
cities^ but behaved like their lords ; till at last^ 
l^rta, urged by the complaints of several states^ 
against the violence of Athens^ began tbe famous 
Peloponaesian-war, which was carried on witk 
various success tweinty-seven years. The un- 
kappy expedition of the Athenians into Sicily^ 
first shook their power; and the victory of Ly^ 
Sander at ^gos-Potamos, entirely overthrew it. 

Bt this event, however, Greece only changed 
her masters. Sparta resumed the superiority} 
But her new reign lasted only thirty years. The 
Spartans were possessed with such a prejudice m 
favour of their own form of government, that 
tbey attempted to abolish democracy every 
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where: and while they impoiod their thirty ty- 
rants Mpon Athens, established a governnieiit of 
ten, in other states, composed of men devoted to 
therr interest. Thus they became more absolute^ 
but at the aaope time more odious. Tlieir pros* 
perity made them presume too much upon their 
strength. Their farces were lent to support the 
pretensions of the younger Cyrus. Their king 
Agesilaus, was sent into Persia; where the great 
Kino coutd not put a stop to his progress, but by 
bribing the Greeks, and by that means raising 
up eneoMes against Sparta. 

The Greeks readily hearkened to his solicita* 
tions. The Athenians, at the head of the mal« 
contents, resolved to haaard every tiling for U« 
berty ; and without reflecting on their late mise^ 
raUe condition, {iresumed to affiroat that state 
which had reduced them to it. They knew so 
well to make a right use of the oversight the 
Spartans had committed, in provoking the great 
king, that, joining their force with the Persian 
fleet, they defeated theq^, and rebuilt their walls : 
nor did they lay down their arms, till the Lace** 
demonians were obhged, by a solemn treaty, t« 
restore the Grecian cities to their liberty. For 
although the Lacedemonians pretended a volnn* 
tary generosity in this affair, yet it appeared, by 
the conseguence, that fear only had obliged them 

as 
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to it; as they took an opportunity, some time 
after, to oppress Thebes, though expr^sssly com* 
prehended in the treaty. This raised the states 
of Greece against theni. The Athenians (who 
always harboured the most inveterate hatred and 
jealousy of them, and had lately been particur 
larly provoked by an attempt of one of their ge^ 
nerals to seize their port), set themselvies once 
more at the he^d of the confederacy; and topk 
upon themselves the whole expanse of the war; 
in which their arms were crowned with* victories 
by sea and land, at Corinth, Naxos, Corcyra, 
and Leucas* * Thus were the Spartans obliged to 
renew the treaty, and the cities of Greece again 
restored to an entire independency. -^Tbese bold 
efforts of the Athenians to reduce the Spartan 
power, aujd to regain their former sovereignty, 
are frequeptly extolled in the following Ora^ 
tions, a^ t|ie glorious effepts pf their concern for 
tb(5 liberties of Gje^jpe. 

.And now the peace was just concluded, and 
the Greeks had the fairest prospect of enjoying 
it, when, on a sudden, the Thebans started up, 
and asserted their cljiim to sovereign power. 

Thebes had, from the earliest ages, been 
ranked among the mo^ considerable states. The 
natural slowness and heaviness of the inhabitants' 
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bad, however, prevented them from timing at 
any pre-eminence. In the Persian war, they even 
had the baseness to join with the Barbarians. And 
in order to screen themselves from the resent- 
ment of the Athenians, on this account, they 
afterwards attached themselves to Lacedemon; 
and continued firm, through the whole course of 
the Peloponnesian war. They shifted sides^ 
however^ some time after, and had some contests 
with the Lacedemonians. The seizing of their 
citadel, and the recovery of it out of the hands 
of tlie Lacedemonians by jPelopidas, had created 
a mutual hatred between these two states. And 
the Thebans, naturally hardy and robust, and 
grxjwn experienced since the Peloponnesian war^ 
(from which time their arms had been constantly 
exercised) now at length began to entertain 
thoughts of commanding. They refused to ac- 
cede to the treaty negociated by the Athenians, 
unless they were acknowledged chief of Boeotia. 
This refusal not only exposed them to the re- 
sentment of the king of Persia (who was at 
that time particularly concerned that the Greeks 
should be at peace) but raised Athens, Sparta, 
and indeed all Greece, against them* The La- 
cedemonians declared war, and thinking them 
an easy victory, now that they were deserted 
by their allies, marched their forces a con- 
siderable way into the Theban territory. Now 
it was, that Epaminondas first shone out 

a 4 
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in all his lustre. He put himwlf zt tlie head of 
the Thebans, and met the enemy at I^uctra, 
wheTe he gave them a total Qvcrthrow. He 
then marpiied into Peloponnesus, and had well 
jiigh made himself master of the city of Sparta; 
relieved $ome people who had been oppressed by 
the Spartans; and by his justice and magnani* 
Tpity, hh extensive abilities, and zealous concern 
for his country, promised to raise the Thebans to 
the most esjialted degree of power and dignity ; 
when, in another engagement M'jth the Laced^s^- 
monians at Mantinea, he fell, as it v^ere, in the 
arms of vjctojy, 

The death of Epaminondas, and the peace 
<^vhich ensued, slackened the zeal of the principal 
powers of Greece, and rendered thejn too secure. 
The Athenians, particularly, (when they saw the 
fortune of Lacedemon at the lowest ebb, and that, 
on the part of Thebes, they were freed from all 
apprehensions by the death of the general, the 
soul of their counsels and designs), were now no 
longer upon their guard, but abandoned them- 
selves to ease and pleasure. Festivals and public 
entertainments engaged their attention, and a 
violent passion for the stajge banished all thoughts 
of business arid glory. Poets, players, singers, 
^d dancers, were received with that esteem afid 
applause, which Were due to the commanders who 
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ibught their battles. They were rewarded ex- 
t^avagantly9 and their performaDces exhibited 
with a magnificence scarcely to be conceived. 
The treasures which should have maintained thetr 
armies, were apph'ed to purchase seats in their 
theatres. Instead of that spirit and vigour which 
they exerted against the Persian, they were pos- 
sessed with indolence and effeminacy; they had 
4)0 farther concern about the affairs of war, thin 
just to keep a few foreign troops in pay ; in ihor^ 
treachery, corruption^ and degeneracy, over* 
i&pread the state. 

But while they were sinking into this coii^^ 
tion, they found themselves unexpectedly enga^ 
cd with a very formidable enemy, Philip, king 
of the Macedonians, a people hitherto obscure, 
^nd in a manner barbarous; but now, by the 
courage, activity, and consummate policy of their 
monarch, ready to lay the foundation of a most 
extensive empire. 

Philip had been sent early into Thebes as an 
hostage, where he was so happy as to improvfe his 
natural abilities, by the instructions of Epami- 
Bondas. The news of his brother Perdiccas being 
slain in a battle with the Illyrians, determined 
him to fly to the relief of his country ; he eluded 
the vigilance of his guards, and escaped privately 
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^ Macedoti; where, taking advantage of thfe 
people's consternation for the loss of their king, 
and of the dangers they apprehended from an in- 
fant reign,, he first got hin^self declared protec- 
tor to his nephew, and soon after, king in his 
stead; and indeed the present condition of the 
Macedonians required a prince of his' abilities. 
The Illy rians, flushed with their late victory, 
were preparing to march against them ; the Paeo^ 
Dians harassed them with perpetual incursion^ ; 
andy at the same time, Pausanias ^d Arga^usr, 
two of the royal blood, pretended to the crown ; 
the one supported by Thrace, the other by 
^^thcnst . 

Under these circumstances, Philip's first care 
wa3 to gain, the aifections of his people, to raise 
th^r spirits, to train and exercise them, and to 
reform their milit^iry discipline. And now he 
t^egan. to discover those abilities, which after- 
wards raised him to such an height of power, and 
which were not to be expected in a prince of the 
age pf t;wen^y'two ye?irs, 

. The chief motive .of the Athenians, in sup-, 
portipg the pretensions of Argaeus, was the hopes 
of getting possession of Amphipolis, a city bor- 
dering Qn Macedon, which they had long claimed 
^a^ their polppy, Jt b^ sometimes been in their 
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batids, sohietimes subjected to Lacederoon, ac^ 
cording to the different changes of fortune of 
these state3. After the peace of Antalcidas, the 
Greeks acknowledged the pretensions of the 
Athenians ; and it was resolved/ that they should 
be put In possession of this city at the coimnoa 
charge. Probably the people of Amphipolis rci- 
fused to submit to their old masters: for the 
Athenians were obliged to dispatch Iphicrate« 
thither with forces. But the kings of Miacedoii 
naw began to dispute it with them. Perdiccai 
made himself master of it ; and Philip would vevf 
gladly have kept it in his own hands, but this 
could ncit be done without weakening his army, 
and incensing the Athenians, whom his present 
circumstances required him rather to make hii 
friends ; on the other hand, he could not think 
of suffering them to possess it, a& it was the key 
to that side of his dominions. He therefore toolt 
a middle course, and declared it a free city j 
thereby leaving tlie inhabitants to thrp^v off theif 
ilepeudance on their old masters, and making it 
appear to be their own act. At the Same tinuJ 
he disarms^ the Paeonians by the force of presents 
and promises, ^nd then turns his arnis against 
the Athenians, who had marched to th^ assistalice 
of Argaeus. A battle eqsued, in which Pfailijp 
was victprious^ By the death of Argseus^ vfkm 
&11 in thi^ action^ h^ was fre^ from that dispute| 
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and by bis respectful care of the Atbenians, whcii 
he had them in his power, he so far gained upon 
that people, that they concluded a peace with 
him. He now found himself strong enough t& 
break with the Pseonians, whom he subdued ; and 
jbaving gained a complete victory over the Illy- 
rians, he obliged them to restore all their con* 
ijpaests in Macedon. He also shut up the en- 
trance of his kingdom against Pausanias; but 
having provided for the security of it, in the 
^xt place, lie thought of making it mort power* 
lul and flourishing. 

T»i: rc-union of Amphipolis he considered at 
tbe principal means to this end ; atid, therefore^ 
under pretence of punishing some wrongs, M'hich 
lie alleged against that city, he laid siege to it» 
The moment they perceived their danger, the 
peopk of Amphipolis sent two of their citi2ens^ 
Athens, to solicit succours : but, rn order to pre* 
▼ent any opposition on the part of the Atheni- 
ans, Philip gave them the strongest assurances, 
thiat his sole design \vz% to put them in possession 
^ it, the moment it was in his power: tliey there- 
fere suffered him to make a conquest of it. But, 
instead of performing bis promise, be proceeded 
to t^dce fitrni them Pydiia and Potidaea, with 
id^bbe purchased the frietidship of the Olyn- 
tlvani, wh^mi it concerned him at that time t0 
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oblige. Tlic golden mines of Crenides fell next 
into bis hands, and contributed greatly to his 
successes. 

The Athenians could not but be akraied at the 
progress of this prince. His vigilance and acti« 
vity, his policy apd insincerity, now began to 
appear dangerous; and councils were held to det 
liberate upon the measures pr<^r to be takeiu 
But, although the Athenians were possessed with 
delicacy and sensibility, and entertained magni^ 
ficent ideas of virtue and its duties, yet they 
wanted application, constancy, and perseverance. 
The good qualities which had long been the boast 
of that people, were now disappearing, while 
their faults increased. Hence it was, that they 
easily suffered themselves to be lulled into ^ 
false security. Besides, they had enough of dif<% 
ficulty to support their jurisdiction iu other part% 
and to bear up against a considerable revolt af 
their allies. 

This revolt produced the war called tJifc social 
war, which lasted three years, and was succeeded 
by the Phocian or sacred war, so called^ beoatiie 
begun fVom a motive of religion. The PhocitAt 
had plowed up some griMiAd ai|[}ointBg to tht 
temple of Apollo at Delphos, which their weight 
boors exclaimed against u sacrilei^,. and wa»d» 
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|udgcd by thfc eoiniicil of Amphictyons, that vc-» 
Bordbie msian^blf edmposed of representatives 
from the principal states of Greece, who sat 
twice every year at Delphos and Thermopyte; 
They laid a heavy fide upoto them j but,* instead 
of submitting to the sentence, the Pbocians al^ 
l(^ed, that the care and patronage of the temple 
belonged linciently to tbein, ^od^ encouraged by 
Pkilomelus, one of their principal citizens^^ took 
Up amis to assert their claim. The several states 
cf Greece took part in this quarrel, as their inte- 
rests and inclinations directed. Athens and 
Sparta, with some other of the Peloponnesians^ 
declared for the Phociatis. The Thebans were 
their principal opposers; and wefe assisted by 
the Thessalians, Locrians, and other .neighbour*^ 
ing states^ At first, Philomelus had some suc^ 
cess; but, in the stcond year of the war, the 
Thebans gave him a signal defeat^ and he himself 
was killed in the pursuit 

In the liieati time, t^hilip took nd {>aft in this 
trar* He was well pleased that the parties should 
exhaust their strength ; and also had an oppor-* 
tunity of securing and extending his frontier 
without interruption, by taking in such places as 
were either convenient or troublesome to him. 
Of this latter kind was th^. city of Methop^, 
which, after some resistance, he tooH and. demo* 
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lished, annexing its lands to MacedoA. During 
the siege, he was in iiftminent danger of his ItScf 
having lost one of his eye* by an arrow. Btrt it 
vas not long before Philip had a £ath: opportunity 
of engaging as a party in the Pbochtn wan ' Th6 
Thessalians, a people rascrptible of all nnpi^ei* 
sions, and incapable of prescrvitig any, equally 
forgetful of benefits and injuries, CYcr ready to 
submit to tyrants, and to implore the assistance 
of their neighbours to free them from slavery,— 
had some time since been governed by Alexan^ 
der of Pherae, the most detestable tyrant cvef 
known fn Greece. He was dispatched by Tisi- 
phonus, Lycophron, and Pitholaus, who seized 
the government, and became equally intolerable. 
So that the nobility of Thessaly, with the Aleuad«, 
descendants from Hercules, at their head, de- 
clared against tHem, and implored the assistance 
of Philip. This prince willingly sacrificed the 
hopes of extending his conquests in Thrace to 
the honour of aissisting the Alenadss, who were of 
the same race with him ; and of imitating Peio-, 
pidas in giving liberty to Thessaly. He had aUoi 
long wished to have the Macedonians considered 
as a Gtecian pedple ; and, as he thought no op* 
portunity could be so honourable and favourable/ 
as to affect an interest in the affairs of The^saly^ 
he readily marched against the tyrants, jtnd soon 
divested them of all their authority. 
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But Pbilip^s apparent danger from the woutid 
vhich he received at Methon^ emboldened Ly- 
cophron to resume the sovereign power. The 
Phocians, (who^ after the death of Philomelas, 
bad renewed the war with all imaginable vigour 
under Onomarchus, ) spoused the cause of this 
tyrant, who had engaged the Thessalians to ob- 
serve a nentrality ; and they, in return, support- 
ed him with all their power, Philip, therefore, 
now became involved in the general quarrel. 
At first, the Phocian general gained some ad- 
vantages over him j but he afterwards had such 
success, as enlarged his views, and inspired him 
with new hopes and expectations. He thought 
of nothing less than the conquest of Greece ; 
and, under pretence of marching against the 
Pbocians, made a bold attempt to seize the fa- 
mous pass at Thermopylae, which he justly called 
the key of Greece. This roused the Athenians 
from their lethargy. At the first news of his 
march, they flew to the pass, and prevented his 
design,^ he did not think it prudent to force 
his way. 

We may reasonably look on his retreat from 
Thermopylae as the aera of Philip's hatred to the 
Athenians. He saw that they were the only 
people in Greece capable of defeating his pro- 
jects, or of giving him uneasiness in his own king- 
7 
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dom: he therefore provided himself; with much 
diligence, a fleet composed of light ships, which 
might disturb their trade, and, at the same time, 
enrich his subjects by bringing in prizes. Heabo 
increased his army, and projected the destruo* 
tion of the Athenian colonies in Thrace. At the 
same time, he practised very successfully at 
Athens itself; and, by large appointments, se- 
cured some eminent orators, to charm the people 
with delusiv.e hopes of peace, or to frighten them 
with expensive estimates, while they pretended a 
^eal for the defence of the state. 

In a democratical government, like that of 
Athens, Eloquence was the sure means of re« 
commending its possessor to the attention and 
regard of his fellow-citizens, and of raising him 
to all public honours and advantages. The gra- 
dual improvements of literature had introduced 
and perfected the arts of moving and persuading; 
and perhaps tlie disorders of the state contributed 
to make them more important, called forth a 
greater number of public speakers, and opened a 
larger field for their abilities. Many of those ora- 
tors, who, about that time, took the lead in the 
Athenian assemblies, are lost to posterity. The 
characters, however, of the most eminent have 
been transmitted, or may be collected from the 
writings of antiquity. 

you i^ b 
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Demades, by his birth and education, secmeci 
destined to meanness and obscurity : but as the 
Athenian assembly admitted persons of all rank^ 
and occupations to speak their sentiments, hid 
po\vers soon recommended him to his country- 
men, and raised him from the low condition of ^ 
common mariner, to the administration and di* 
rection of public affairs. His private life was 
stained with those brutal excesses, which fre- 
quently attend the want of early culture, and an 
Intercourse with the inferior and least refined 
part of mankind. Mis conduct, as a leader a^d 
minister, was not actuated by the principles of 
delicate honour and integrity ; and his eloquence 
seems to have received a tincture from his ori-^ 
ginal condition. He appears to have been a strong, 
bold, and what we catt a blunt speaker, whose 
manner, rude and daring, and sometimes border- 
ing on extravagance, had t)ftentimes a greater 
effect than the more corrected style of other 
speakers, who confined themselves within the 
bounds of djecorum and good-breeding. 

Hyperides, on the contrary, was blessed wiA 
all the graces of refinement: harmonious, ele- 
gant, and polite, with a well-bred festivity, and 
delfcate irony ; excellent in panegyric, and of 
great natural abilities for affecting the passions ; ^ 
yet his eloquence seems rather to have been 
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pleasing than persuasive. He is said to have been 
not so well fitted for a popular assembly, and for 
political debates, . as for private causes, and ad* 
dressing a few select judges : and even here, 
when he pleaded the cause of a woqian for whom 
he had the t^nderest passfon, he was obliged to 
call the charms of his mistress to the assistance 
of his eloquence, and was more indebted to these 
for his success than to his own powers. 

Lycurgus had all the advantages which birth 
ai^d education ^ould afford for forming an orator. 
He was the hearer of Plato, and the scholar of 
Isocrates. He seems to have been particularly 
aifected by the charms of poetry, and the polite 
arts; nor was he less remarkable for diligence 
and attention ; yet his influence in the assembly 
seems, like that of Phocion, tahave arisen rather 
from a respect to his character, and the general 
opinion of his virtue and integrity, than from his 
abilities as a speaker. 

iEscHiNEs was an orator, whose style was full, 
diffusive, and sonorous. He was a stranger to 
the glowing expressions, and daring figures of 
Demosthenes, which he treats with contempt and 
ridicule. But, though more simple, he is less 
affecting ; and, by being less conti'acted, has not 
80 much strength and energy. Or, as Quintilian 

bS 
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expresses it, carnis plus habet^ Mcertorum mmus^ 
But, if we would view his abilities to the greatest 
. advantage, we must not compare them with those 
of his rivj^L Then will his figures appear to want 
neither beauty nor grandeur. His easy and na* 
tural manner wiji then be thought highly pleasr 
ing; and a just attention will discover a good de* 
gree of force and energy in his style, which, at 
first, appears only flowing and harmonious. 

But all the* several excellencies of his coun^ 
trymen an(| contemporaries were at least equalled 
by Demosthenes. His own no age or nation 
could attain to. From him, critics have formed 
their rules, and all the masters in his om'u art have 
thought it an honour to imitate him. To enlarge 
upon his character, would be to resume a sub- 
ject already e^chausted by every critic, both an- 
cient and modern. Let it be sufficient to say, 
that energy, and m^j^tj^ are his peculiar excel- 
lencies. From the^ gravity, qf Thucydides, the 
pomp and dignity of Plato, the case and elegance, 
the neatness and simplicity of the Attic writers, 
h« formed a style and manner admirably fitted ta 
his own temper and genius, asf well as that of his 
hearers. His pwn severity determined him tQ 

* Nihil Lysiae subtjlitate cedit; nihil argutiis ct acumine Hy- * 
peridi^ nihil lenitate ^chini et splendore yerborum. 

Cic. dc Orat, 
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7 the mdre forcible methods of astonishing an^ 
( terrifying, rather than the gentle and insinuating) 
arts of persuasion ; nof did the circumstances and 
dispositions of his countrymen admit of any but 
/violent impressions. As many of those to whoml 
j he addressed himself were men of low rank and) 
occupations, his images and expressions are sot 
times familiar. As others of them were them- 
selves eminent in speaking, and could readily see 
through all the common artifices of oratory, these 
be affects to despise ; appears only solicitous to 
be understood; yet, as it were without design^ 
raises the utmost admiration and delight ; such 
delight as urises from the clearness of evidence^ 
and the fulness of conviction. And, as all, even 
the lower part of his hearers, w^re acquainted 
with the beauties of poetry, and the force of har- 
mony, he could not admit of any thing rude or 
negligent, but with the strictest attention labour-^ 
/ed those compositions which appear so natural^ 
I and unadorned^ They have their ornaments, but' 
these are austere and manly, and i^uch as are 
consistent with freedom and sincerity. A full 
and regular series of diffusive reasoning would 
have been intolerable in an A^eDinn assembly. 
He often contents himself with an imperfect 
hint: a sentence, a wofd, even his siltincfe f^ 
sometimes pregnant with meaning. And thif 
fquickness and vehemence flattered a p90fh who j 
^ b3 / 
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valued themselves on their acutencss and pene- 
tration. The impetuous torrent that in a mo- 
ment bears down all before it, the repeated flashes 
of lightning, which spread universal terror, alid 
which the strongest eye dares tiot encounter, are 
the images by which the nature of his eloquence 
hath been expressed. 

As a statesman and as a citizen, his conduct 
was no less remarkable. If the fire of his elo- 
quence seems sometimes abated, his judgment 
and accuracy, and political abilities, are then 
conspicuous. The bravery with which he opA 
posed the passions and prejudices of his country- \ 
^;men, and the general integrity of his character^ 
(to which Philip himself bare witness) are de- 
serving of the highest "honour ; and, whatever 
Ai'eakness he betrayed in his military conducti 
his death must be acknowledged truly heroic% 

The reader will observe, that the Oration, /En- 
titled, On the Halonesusy is not admitted into the 
following collection* Some critics ascribe it to* 

* In the oration on the I^lonesas^ the speaker takes notice of 
bis having been the manager of a prosecution against Calip(ms, on 
account of an iUogal raotion made by this man in the assembly, 
relative to the boundaries of Cardia. Hegesippus was the f>erson 
ivho. conducted this pfdsecutiob 3 and this circun^stance Llbanlut 
mentions as haviQg (togetiier with the di^fereoceof style) ^induced 
the critics to ascribe this oration^ not to Demosthenes^ but to He* 
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Hegesippus, an Athenian orator of inferior cha- 
racter. But, however this may be, it is certainly 
entirely different from those compositions of De- 
mosthenes which are confessedly genuine. That 
Jie really wrote an^ oration so entitled, the au- 
thority of the ancient writers confirm, I think 
sufficiently. But one would be tempted to be- 
lieve, that the passages Avhich they have quoted, 
had been taken up by some old scholiast, and 
inserted in a performance of his own. 

As to the translation now offered to the public, 
the author has no doubt but that it will meet with 
all due indulgence from the ingenious and judi- 
cious reader. His sentence must determine its 
fate, and to him it is implicitly submitted. 

gesippus. To this wc may add another circumstance of the like 
nature. The speaker observes that he went on an embassy to 
Macedon^ in order to obtain an explanation and amendment of 
some articles in the treaty concladed between Philip and the 
Athenians. Hegesippus was at the head of this embassy : nor 
was Demosthenes at all concerned in it^ as appears from the ora* 
tion of this latter (irs^i t^s Ilaf air.) 

* ^schines^ in his oration on the embassy, mentions two par* 
ticulars in that of Demosthenes on the Halonesus> neither of which 
are found in the oration now extant. The first is, that Demos- 
thenes treated Philip's ambassadors with great severity, and in- 
sisted that they were really sent as spies. The other, that he re* 
commended to the Athenians by no means to submit their dis- 
putes with Philip to the decision of an umpire ; for that no one 
impartial, mediating state could be found through Greece, so to- 
tally were the minds of all men corrupted by the Macedonian. 

b4 
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INTRODUCTION. 

WE have seen Philip opposed in his design of 
passing into Greece, through Thermopylae, and 
obliged to retire. The danger they had thiw 
escaped deeply affected the Athenians. So daring 
an attempt, which was, in effect, declaring his 
purposes, filled them with astonishment; and the 
view of a power, which every day received new 
accessions, drove them, even to despair. Yet 
their aversion to public business was still predo* 
minant. They forgot that Philip might renew 
his attempt, and thought they had provided suf^ 
ficiently for their security, by posting a body of 
troops at the entrance of Attica, under the com- 
mand of Menelaus, a foreigner. They then 
proceeded to convene an assembly of the people, 
in order to consider what measures were to be 
taken to check the progress of Philip : on which 
occasion, Demosthenes, for the first time, ap- 
peared against that prince, and displayed those 
abilities which proved the greatest obstacle to 
his designs* 

At Athens, the whole power and manage- 
ment of affairs were placed in the people* It was 
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their preragativc to receive appeals from tnc 
coxxrts of justice, to abrogate and enact laws, to 
make what alterations in the state they judged 
convenient ; in short, all matters, pmblic or pri- 
vate, foreign or domestic, civil, military, or re- 
ligious, were determined by them. 

Whenever there was occasion to deliberate^ 
the people assembled early in the morning, 
sometimes iii the forum or public place, some- 
times in a place called Pnyx, but most frequently 
in the theatre of Bacchus. A few days before 
each assembly, there was a U^oy^ajzfiot or placart 
fixed on the statues of some illustrious men 
erected in the city, to give notice of the subject 
to be debated. As they refused admittance into 
the assembly to all persons who had not attained 
the necessary age, so they obliged all others to 
attend. The Lexiarchs stretched out a corcf 
dyed with scarlet, and by it pushed the people 
towards the place of meeting. Such as received 
the stain were fined ; the more diligent had a 
small pecuniary reward. These Lexiarchs were 
the keepers of the register, in which tVere tfil- 
rqlled the parries of such citizeris as had a right 
of voting. And all had this right w ho tverc of 
age*, and not excluded by a personal fault. Uit- 
dutiful children, colvards, brutal debauchees^ 
prodigals^ dettors to the public, were all ex-' 
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eluded. Until the time of Cccrops, women 
had a right of suffrage, which they were said to 
have lost on account of their partialis to Mi* 
ncrva, in her dispute with Neptune about givii^ 
n name to the city. 

In ordinary cases, all matters were first de- 
liberated in the semae ofjhe hundred, composed 
of fifty senators chosen out of each of the ten 
tribes. Each tribe had its turn of presiding, and 
the fifty senators in office were called Prytancs. 
And, according to the number of the tribes, the 
Attic year was divided into ten parts, the four 
first containing thirty-six, the other thirty-five 
days ; in order to make the Lunar year complete, 
which, according to their calculation, contained 
one hundred and fifty-four days- During each of 
these divisions, ten of the fifty Prytanes govern- 
ed for a week, and were called Procdri : and, of 
these, he who in the course of the week pre- 
sided for one day, was called the Epistate : three 
pf the Proedri being excluded from this ofiice« 

The Prytancs assembled the people ; the Pro- 
edri declare the occasion ; and the Epistatae de- 
mand their voices. This was the case in the 
ordinary assemblies : the extraordinary were con- 
vened as well by the generals as the Prytanes; 
and sometimes the people met of their own ac- 
ford, without waiting the formalities. 
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The assembly was opened by a sacrifice ; and 
the place was sprinkled with the Uopd of the 
victim. — Then an imprecation was pronouncai, 
conceived in these terms : May the gods pursus 
that man to destruction , with all his race, who 
shall act, speak, or contrive, any thing against tMs 
state / This ceremony being finished, the Pro- 
cdri declared the occasion of the assembly, and 
rqx)rted the opinion of the senate. If any doubt 
arc^e, an herald, by commission from the Epis* 
tat8e,with a loud voice, invited any citizen, first of 
tiiose above the age of fifty, to speak his opinion: 
and then the rest according to their ages. This 
right of prcG^cnce had been granted by a law 
of Solon, and the order of spealcing determined 
entirely by the difference of years. In the time 
of Demosthenes, this law was not in force. It 
is said to have been repealed about fifty years 
before the date of this oration. Yet the custom 
still continued, out of respect to the reasonable 
and decent purpose for which the law was ori- 
ginally enacted. When a speaker had delivered 
his sentiments, he generally called on an officer 
appointed for that purpose, to read his motion, 
and propound it in form. He then sat down, 
pr resumed his discourse, and enforced his mo- 
tion by additional arguments : and sometimes the 
speech was introduced by his motion thus pro- 
pounded. When all the speakers had ended, the 
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people gave their opinion, by stretching out 
their hands to him whose proposal pleased them 
most. And Xenophon reports, that, night hav- 
ing come on when the people were engaged in 
an iriiportant debate, they were obliged to defer 
their determination till next day, for fear of con- 
fusion, when their hands were to be raised, 

Porrexerunt manus, saith Cicero, (pro Flacco) 
et Psephtsma natum est. And, to constitute this 
Psephisma or decree, six thousand citizens at 
least were required. When it was drawn up, 
the name of its author, or that person whose 
opinion has prevailed, was prefixed : whence, in 
speaking of it, they call it his decree. The date 
of it contained the name of the Archon, that of 
the day and month, and that of the tribe then 
presiding* The business being over, the Pry- 
tanes dismissed the assembly. 

The reader who chooses to be more minutely 
informed in the customs, and manner of pro- 
cedure in the public assemblies of Athens, may 
consult the Archaeologia of Archbishop Potter, 
Sigonius, or the Concionatrices of Aristophanes. 
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Aristod«mo> Archon-^A. B. Philip. 9.— Olympiad. 107. An. I* 

Had we been convened, Athenians I on some ne\r 
subject of debate, I had waited until mod of the 
usual persons had declared their opinions. If I hacj 
approved of any thing proposed by them, I should 
have continued silent : if not I had then attempted 
to speak my sentiments. But since those very pointy 
on which these speakers have oftentimes been heard 
already, are, at this time, to be considered ; though* 
I have arisen first, I presume I may expect your 
pardon ; for if they on former occasions had advised 
the necessary measures, you would not have found 
it needful to consult at present. 

First then, Athenians, these our affairs must not 
be thought desperate ; no, though their situation 
tteems entirely deplorable. For the most shocking 
circun>stance of all our past conduct is really the. 
roost favourable to our future expectations. And 
what is this ? That our own total indolence hath 

« Though I have arisen first, &c. DemostheQes was at that time 
but thirty years old, which made it necessary for him to apologize 
for his zeal in rising before the other speakers : and the ingenious 
turn which he gives it, not only prevents any unfavourable impres- 
sion on the minds of his hearers, but engages their affection^ and 
excites their attention^ by the tacit promise of better counsel than 
they had hitherto received. - TouKEWt, 

,yojL. I. jt 
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been the cause of all our present difficulties. For 
were we thus distressed^ in spite of every vigorous 
effort which the honour of our state demanded, 
there were then no hope of a recovery. 

In the next place, reflect, (yoa who have been 
informed by others, and you who can yourselves re- 
member) * how great a power the Lacedemonians 
not long since possessed ; and with what resolution^ 
with what dignity, you disdained to act unworthy 
of the state, but maintained the war against them 
for the rights of Greece. Why do I mention these 
things ? That ye may know, that ye may see, Athe- 
nians ! that if duly vigilant, ye cannot have any 
thing to fear ; that if once remiss, not any thing caa 
happen agreeable to your desires : witness the then 
powerfiil arms of Lacedemon, which a just atten- 
tion to your interests enabled you to vanquish : and 
this man's late insolent attempt, which our insensi- 
bility to all our great concerns hath made the cause 
of this confusion. 

* If there be a man in this assembly who thinkg 

a Hanu great afcnver^ &c. It has been already observed ia th# 
prcBice to these orations^ that Demosthenes takes manj occasions 
f»f extolUng the efforts of Athens to reduce the Spartao pover, and 
to regain that sovereignty which they lost by the vidbry of Lysan- 
flcr at JEgos Potamos. These efibrt^ he every where represents as 
bigh instances of magnanimity and public spirit : though rerenge 
and jealousy had no less share in them. The victories which the 
Athenians gained over Sparta at Corinth, Naxos, &c. and which 
he here alludes to, happened about twenty-four years before th« 
date of this oration ; so that he might well appeal to the memoiits 
of many persons present. 
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that \vc must find a formidable enemy in Philips 
while he views, on one hand, the* numerous armie$ 
which attend him ; and, on the other, the weakness 
of the state thus despoiled of its dominions ; be 
thiqks justly. Yet, let him reflect on this: there 
was a time, Athenians! when we possessed Pydna^ 
and Potidasa, and Mcthon^, and all that country 
round : when many of those states, now subjecteci 
to him, were free and independent, and more in- 
clined to our alliance than to his. Had then Philip 
reasoned in the same manner : " How shall I dar^ 
" to attack the Athenians, whose garrisons com* 
" mand my territory, while I am destitute of all 
*^ assistance !'' — he would not have engaged in 
Jhose enterprises which are now crowned with suc- 
cess J nor could he have raised himself to this pitch 
of greatness. No, Athenians ! he knew this well, that 
all these places are but^ prizes, laid between the 
combatants, and ready for the conqueror j that the 
dominions of the absent devolve naturally to those 
who are in the field ; the possessions of the supine 
to the active and intrepid. Animated by these sen- 
timents, he overturns whole countries; he holds 
all people in subjection : some, as by the right of 

« The numerous armies, &c. ' The number of Philip's forces at 
that time amounted to twenty thousand foot and three thousand 
horse : a great army compared with those of the Grc^s. At 
their march to Marathon, the Athenians could not assemble dkh^ 
than ten thousand forces. Tourhbil. 

*» Bui^rixes, kc. His hearers were of all others most derotW 
to public games and entertainments, and rouft therefore havabo^ 
particularly sensible of the beauty of this image. 
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conquest; others, under the title of allies and con- 
federates: for all are willing to confederate with 
those whom they see prepared and resolved ^o exert 
themselves as they ought. 

And if you (my countrymen ! ) will now at length 
ht persuaded to entertain the like sentiments : if 
each of you, renouncing all evasions, will be ready 
to approve himself an useful citizen, to the utmost 
that his station and abilities demand : if the rich 
wiH be ready to c6ntribute, and the young to take 
the field : in one word, if you will be yourselves, 
latnd banish those vain hopes which every single 
person entertains, that while so many others arc 
engaged in public business, his service will not ht 
fequired ; you then (if heaven so pleases) shall re- ' 
gain your dominions, recal those opportunities your 
iupineness hath neglected, and chastise the insolence 
of this man. For you are not to imagine, that, like 
a god, he is to enjoy his present greatness for ever 
-fixed and unchangeable. No, Athenians ! there are 
who hate him, who fear him, who envy him, even 
among those seemingly the moft attached to his 
cause. These are passions common to mankind ; 
nor must we think that his friends only are ex- 
empted from them. It is true they lie concealed at 
present, as our indolence deprives them of all re- 
source. But let us shake off this indolence ! for 
you see how we are situated ; you see the outrageous 
arrc^nce of this man, who does not leave it to your 
fholcc whether you shall act, or remain quiet i but 
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braves you with his menaces ; and talks* (as we are 
informed) in a strain of the highest extravagance ; 
and is not able to rest satisfied with his present ac- 
quisitions, but is ever in pursuit of further con- 
quests ; and, while we sit down, inactive and irre- 
solute, incloses us on all 'sides with his toils. 

When, therefore, O my countrymen ! - when will 
you e:;cert your vigour ? when roused by some event ? 
When forced by some necessity ? What then arc 
we to think of our present condition ? To freemen, 
the disgrace attending on misconduct, is, in my 
opinion, the most urgent necessity. Or say, is it 
your sole ambition to wander through the public 
places, each inquiring of the other, " What new 
" advices ? Can any thing be more new, than that 
a man of Macedon should conquer the Athenians, 

• An4 taJks (as nve are irrformeJ), &c. The success which 
had hitherto attended Philip's arms, must naturally have inspired 
him with those designs which he afterwards executed against 
the Athenians : and resentment of their late opposition at Ther<« 
mopylae might l)ave made him less careful to conceal thern^ at 
least in his own court. This the orator represents as arrogant and 
4xiranmgant menaces : not that a man who had so just a concep- 
tion of the weakness of the Athenian politics^ and the vigour and 
abilities of their enemy, could really believe such designs extfa- 
vagant and romantic. But it was part of his address sometimes 
to avoid shocking the national vanity of his countrymen. After 
all their losses,.and amidst all their indolence, they could not en- 
tertain a thought so mortifying, as that the conquerors of Persia 
and the arbiters of Greece could ever see their liberty essentially 
affected, or their power and glory entirely wrested from them bjr 
a king of Macedon. 

U 3 
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and give law to Greece ? — ^' Is Philip dead* } — 

No, but iQ great danger." How arc you ccm* 

cemed in those rumoors ? Suppose he should meet 
some fatal stroke : you would soon raise up another 
t^hilip if your interests are thus r^arded. For it 
is not to his own strength that he so much owes 
his elevation, as to our supineness. And should*^ 
some accident affect him; should Fortune, who 
hath ever been more careful of the state, than wc 
ourselves, n ow repeat her fevours ; (and may she 
thus crown them !) be assured of this, that by 
being on the spot, ready to take advantage of the 
confusion^ you will every wha-e be absolute mas- 
ters; but in your present disposition, even if a 

* L FhtFif dead, &c. These mmoQR and ioqairies of tiie 
Athenians were occasioned bj the wound Philip received at Me- 
thonc^ the jear before, and whidi was fc^owed bj a daogefotn 

fit of sickness. Longinos quotes this whole passage as a bean* 

tiful instance of those path^ic figiizes> which give life, and fbice, 
and energy to an oration. Tou&reil. 

The English reader will find the remark in Sect. 18. of Mr* 
Smith's translation* 

^ Some acddctUy &c. If he skfudd die. This is fdsnl j the senscr 
of It : but it most be expressed covertl/, as DemosthcDeshas done, 
mot to transgress against that deovam which Cicero says this oca-* 
tor naade his first rule. For there were certain things which tbo 
'ancients presumed not to exprtss, but in terms obscure and gentle; 
that they might not pronounce what were called vcrta rnak wu^ 
naia. They did not dare to say to any person^ Vj^^ skuUd it 
JtUIed', If you skotdddk: they concealed as much as possible the 
melancholy and odious idea of an ap^oachmg, or even of a dtstanl 
death. Hie Greeks said £| n td^is; the lUniHua^ si fmd kttma* 
Vitus anohigai. Ol.lV£T. 
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fevourable juncture should present jrou Vfith Am- 
phipolis % you could not take possession of it^ while 

• Preset you wtk AmfhfoUst kc, Tbej bad DOthiDg more 
at heart than the recoverj of this city. So that the author here 
gives the last and most heightening stroke to his description of 
their indolence. Tourreil. 

And at the sanoe time bj artfnlly hinting at such an eventi ai 
posnlhle, he roi^es Ibeir attention^ and enlirens their hopes tod 
expectations. 

The Italian commentator illustrates this passage in the follow- 
ing manner: Monet orator^ quod quamvis accidat^ ejusdem^ (ui, 
Jmphifoiis) compotes fieri> ipsis tamen non satii id fore ad turban** 
das res Mdcedonicas ; cum aliis tot locls^ que meraoraTimas, pri-4 
vati, ad tantam rerura molem parum opis habere possint^ ex una 
dantaxat civitate. Accordinglj, the passage before us bath beeit 
rendered to this effect i ** U soipe favourable conjuncture should 
** deliver tip Ampbipoli^ to yon, &c. joa could not receive the 
*^ leait benefit ^om the possession^ with respect to Macedon.** 
The assertion of the orator^ as expressed id the present translation^ 
bath been pronounced extraordinary, and the argument inoon** 
elusive. The substance, therefore, of the present argument, I 
shall here endeavout to collect \ " You are all earnest to be in* 
'' formed whether Philip be dead or no. But, unless yon change 
*' yoiiT measures, his death or life can make no dtfibrence, or 
** prove of fxij consequence. Indeed, if some accident should 
•« take him off, nothing more would be necessary to give the full 
^ Advantage of the confusion which such an event must occasion, 
^* than to appear on the frontier of Macedon with a powerful force* 
*' TMs would make you absolute masters of the country. Sut 
** in your present circurtfstances, what would it avail, even if 
^^ such a favourable incident, as that of Philip's death, should give 
" you an opportunity of recovering Amphipoiis ? So important 
^ an rfcquisttiott (which would in a great measui-e enable j-ou ta 
•* comraah4 all Macedon) must still be lost 5 unless you had youf 
** forces ready, you coold not take possession of it." Whether 
fh^% be any thing unreiasonable in this assertion, or impertinent 
in this arguGb^tttj must be submitt^ to the reader. With da> 
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this suspense prevails in your designs and in your 
cauncils. 

An© now, as to the necessity of a general vigour 
and alacrity ; of this you must be fully persuaded : 
this point therefore I shall urge no further. But 
the nature of the armament^ which, I thinks will 
e;Ltricate you from the present difficulties, the, num- 
bers to be raised, the subsidies required for their 
support, and all the othei? necessaries ; how they 
may (in my opinion) be. best and most expedi- 
tiously provided -, these things I shall endeavour to 

lereoce to this judgment, I most declare, thatit appears to me to 
have rather more force, and to set the fatal consequence of the 
indolence and irresolution of the Athenians in a stronger light, 
than the other interpretation ; whose propriety maj be at once 
determined, bj comparing the passage with the sentence imme* 
diately preceding. In that the orator declares, that in case of 
Philip*s death, the Athenians had no more to do, but to appear 
on the frontier of Macedon, in order to gain the absolute dispiosal 
of the affairs of that kingdom j '^M on ifXyj^ioy i^v ovlss, dra<rii^ 

xr}0'ou(r9s. We roust, therefore, be at some pains to clear Demos-* 
thenes of the suspicion of inconsistency, if the YGry next sentence 
be underfiood, as containing a declaration. That although the 
Athenians should not only appear upon the borders of Macedon, 
but there possess themselves of a post of the utmost consequence, 
still they could derive no advantage from their acquisition, far 
from having the whole kingdom at their disposal, What seems 
to have tempted the Italian commentator to suggest t^is interpre- 
tation is, the expression, Wo y7<^.ofir;v ttvy }^aupwv 'Afji^iitoXiv, if 
some conjunctures should QiVEyou Ampluftolh, which he takes in a 
literal sense. But the genius of ^irited eloquence, and of our 
orator in particular, fully warrants us to regard it only as a lively 
figure, and to understand no more by giving t^^ thfm> qffor^f^ q 
favmrahkofforfumtyofgMmng^ 
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explain.-' — ^But here I make this request, Atheni* 
ans ! that you would not be precipitate, but suspend 
your judgment till you have heard me fully. And 
if^ at first, I seem to propose a new kind of anna* 
ment, let it not be thought that I am delaying your 
affairs. For it is not they who cry out " instantly I 
*' this moment !'• whose counsels suit the present 
juncture (as it is not possible to repel violences al- 
ready committed, by any occasional detachment) 
but he who will shew you, of what kind that 
armament must be, how great, and how supported^ 
which may subsist until we yield to peace, or till 
our enemies sink beneath our arms, for thus only 
can we be secured from future dangers. — These 
things, I think, I can point out : not that I would 
prevent any other person from' declaring his opi- 
nion. — ^Thus far am I engaged : how I can acquit 
myself, will immediately appear : to your judg- 
pients I appeal. 

First, then, Athenians ! I say that you should 
fit out fifty ships of war: and then resolve, that on 
the first emergency you will embark yourselves. 
To these I insist that you must add transport and 
other necessary vessels sufficient for half our horse. 
Thus far we should be provided against those 
sudden excursions from his • own kingdom to 
Thermopyl», to the Chersonesus*, to Olyn- 

» To the Chenonesus. The year before^ Cersobleptes^ unable t« 
defend this country a^inst Philip^ had put the Athenians in.pos* 
session of it. Cardia» one of the chief cities^ refused to acknow- 
ledge tbc^e oew soyereigos, dpd })9d recourse to the protection c^ 
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tlms, to whatever platts he thinks proper. Fot 
of tbi» be shoa'ld iieceMarily be persaaded, that 
possibly you roay break out from this immoderate 
indoknce, and fly to some scene of action : as yoa 
did to Eubcea^ and formerly, as we are told, t6 

Rul4>9 who^ under pretence of sappordng tbeoi, carried kis arott 
iato the Cbersoncsiis. Tou&&eil« 

« T# Oifta^, Philip had already coAimkted some acts of ho»« 
tility against this state^ bat had not as jet fonned the si^e of 
Olynthus, or taken any measures tending to it: for in sach a case 
]>emo5fhe0es wmiYd not have tooched so lightly upon an enter- 
prise, which be aflervardt dwefi^ opoo to oft^^ and with 16 
atittdi lorce. Touskkil. 

* Tc Eu3cta, Be, Mon^. Tourrcil translates tfiis passage thus : 
^ El ^% riaque de retrouver en rem ces meoaes Ath^iiens qu'tt 
** fcnconti'a sor ta» chemio en Eubee/' Sic. (for which there is 
BO warrant in the original)^ and taking for granted that all the 
expeditions here mentioned were made against Philip, he endea-* 
Tours to settle the d:lte of this to £ub<ea by conjecture. But it 
does not appear from history that Philip carried his arms into that 
ifland, before his attempt on Thermopylae. In the three succeed- 
ing Olyntbiac orations^ there is not the least mention of such a 
tbingi though there is a particular recital of his expeditions in the 
fbird^ and though afterwards the orator inveighs loudly against 
hisr hostile attempts in Eubosa. I apprehend, therefore, that fho 
cxpedilbn hinted at in this place was that which the Athenians 
made about sete» years before in favour of the Eubceans against 
Thebes j when in ^ve days they brought an army into EuboBa,, 
and in thirty dbliged the Thebans to come to terms, and evacu- 
ate the island, (according to ^schines). Demosthenes mentrcMis 
thb lA other places; particularly abouH the end of the oration ou 
the state of the Chersonesus ; where he quotes part of the speech 
made by Timotheus to encour^e the Athoikms to this expe- 
ditTon. 

In the Pthofe note, I have endea\*oured to suggest $ome reasons 
^$(bf the enfeAikftiSy here alluded to, eouh) sol hstm beefi atadtt 
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Haliarhiss and but now, to Hiermopylae. But al- 
though wc should not act with all this vigour, 

against Philip. But it katb been affirmed that, if ibit were lo, it 
%vou1d be almost impertinent in our orator to mentioB them. That 
as facts^ tlie^r must be found spiritless^ if taken in a general sense^ 
and^ as arguments^ inconclusive. The translator can^ with sin* 
cerit7, deckre, that if any lepreseotation of his tends^ in the leatt^ 
to depredate the value of the great original^ he readily gives h op 
as utterly erroneous and indefensiblo. But, at the $ame time, lit 
must observe^ that if it be a fault to make use of such facta and 
such arguments, it is a fault which Demosthenes hai freqoentlj 
committed. Thus he speaks of the vigoroos qiposition of his 
countrymen to the Lacedemonians^ of their marching against 
the Corinthians and Megareans ; of their expelling the Thebaot 
from Euboea^ &c. In the second Philippic oration^ he tells his 
countrymen^ that the Macedonian must regard them as the great 
and strenuous defenders of Greece 3 because he must be informed 
of the spirit which their ancestors discovered in the days of his 
predecessor Alexander. If we are not to allow the orator to 
reason, from the conduct of his contemporaries, on former occa- 
sions, to the conduct which they ought to pursue, or which may 
be expected ffom them in their contest with Philip, what shall 
we say of an argument deduced from their ancestors in the heroic 
age of Athens ? The truth seems to be, that although the facts sup- 
posed to be^ alluded to in this passage, had been passed over bj 
historians, {which I cannot admit) j yet, we are not from hence 
to conclude, that they had no weight or importance in the Athe- 
nian assembly. We are not to judge of the light in which thejr 
appeared there, from the obscurity into which distance of time 
and place may have now cast them. The reasons of this arc 
obvious. 

* T& Haltaftus. Tourreit refers this to some action which he 
supposes might have happened in Boeotfa' in the course of tfie 
Fhoci^n war» and in which the Athenians might have had their 
share of the lionour. But from the text it should seem that tbo 
event alluded to jxiust have happened at some cooaidefaUe dis^ 
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{which yet I must regard as our indispensable duty) 
still the measures I propose will have their use : as 
his fears may keep him quiet, when he knows we 
are prepared : (and this he will know, for there are 
too many* among ourselves, who inform him of 
cveiy thing), or if he should despise our armament, 
his security may prove fatal to him ; as it will be 
absolutely in our power, at the first favourable juno-» 
turc, to make a descent upon his own coasts. 

These then are the resolutions I propose,—^ 
these the provisions it will become you to make. 
And I pronounce it still further necessary to raise 

tance of tim^, aD4 ^^ve descended to the orator by tradition.. 
About forty years before this oration, when Thebes and Sparta 
began to quarrel, Lysander, the Spartan general, threa^tened thp 
Thebans with a very dangerous war, and began with laying siege 
to this city of Haliartu^. The Thebans applied for aid to. the 
Athenians, which they readily granted, (though, the Thebans h^^d 
just l>efore pressed for the utter detpolition of their state) and 
obliged Pausanias to raise the siege, after Lysapder bad beea 
killed^ I apprehend that this is the e:]^pedition here a|luded to^ 
It was the more retnarkable as the Athenian ppwer was thea ^% 
the lowest ebb. " You Athenians I" s^ys Demosthenes "in hi^ 
oration on the Crown, '^ at a time when the I^cedemonians had 
*' the absolute con^roand both at sea ^ad land 5 when Attica was 
'* quite eacompassed with their commanders and their garrisons i 
•' when Euboea, Tanagra, all Bceotia, Megara, ^gina, Cleonc, 
*' and the other iflands were in their possession, when the state 
** had pot pne ship, pot pnc wall,— ;^tf marched out to Hqliartusi* 
Ice, 

* To many^ &c. He glances particularly at Aristodemus and 
Neoplblemus. As to iEschines, he had not been with Philip tilj 
six years after. Tourrejl, 
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3ome other forces which may harass him with per- 
petual incursions. Talk not of your ten thousands^ 
or twenty thousandg of foreigners ; of those armies • 
which appear so magnificent on paper ; but let 
them be the natural forces of the state : and, if you 
chuse a single person, if a number, if this particu- 
lar man, or whomever you appoint as general, let 
them be entirely under his guidance and authority* 
I also move you, that subsistence be provided for 
them. But, as to the quality, the numbers, the 
maintenance of this body, how are these points to 

be settled ? 1 now proceed to speak of each of 

them distinctly. 

The body of infantry, therefore, — but here giv# 

• Those armies wAsch, &c. In the Greek it is ftrtoYoXj/^tf; ft;- 
Ydiji,ei$,—~ — Instead of enumerating the variouf senses in which 
the commentators interpret this expression^ I shall copy an ob- 
servation on it by the Abbe D*01ivet, whose interpretation I bavt 

followed . *' I have, without any refinement^ chosen a plain 

*' expression^ which seems to hit the thought of Demosthene# 
" directly, and to paint strongly the bitter ridicule of the passage^ 
" It was usual for the Athenians, upon any emergency, to writt 
** to all quarters to demand soldiers. They were answered, that, 
•* in such a place, such a number would be provided : from an* 
** other place, so many more might be expected. But, in the end, 
•' it appeared, that these were by no means so many*effectivc 
*' men. There were great abatements to be made from the 
** numbers promised 3 and we find, besides, from this oration, 
*^ that these foreigners were not paid at all, or ill paid ; so that 
V these grand armies were np where complete, but in the /efterx 
" written to demand them on one part, and to promise them on 
^ the other. If I am not mistaken-, this is what Demosthenes 
*^ calls IvyoC^u: itKrQAi^QUBS, armies 'which exist gnly in letters** 
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me leave to warn yoa of an error, which hath often 
proved injurious to you. Think not that your pre- 
parations never can be too magnificent : great and 
terrible in your decrees; in execution weak and 
contemptible. Let your preparations^ let your sop- 
plies at first be moderate : and add to these if yoa 
find them not sufficient. — I say then that the whole 
body of in£uitry should be two thousand ; of these, 
that five hundred should be Athenians, of such an 
age as you shall think proper, and with a stated time 
for service, not long, but such as that others may 
have their turn of duty. Let the rest be formed of 
foreigners. To those you are to add two hundred 
horse, fifty of them at least Athenians, to serve in 
the same manner as the foot. For these you are 
to provide transports. — And now, what further 

preparations? Ten light galleys. For, as he 

hath a naval power*, we must be provided with 
light vessels, that our troops may have a secure 
convoy. 

But whence are these forces to be subsisted ? 
This I shall explain, when I have first given my 
reasonsi, why I think such numbers sufficient^ and 
why I have advised that we should serve in person. 
As to the numbers, Athenians ! ray reason is this : 
it is not at present in our power to provide a force 
able to meet him in the open field> but we must 
harass hbn by depredations : thus the War must be 

^ Ashe hath a rurvaifower. In consequence of his engagements 
with the Tbetialiaofi far commdijidtft tfaoir port? and ships. 
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carried on at first. Wc therefore cannot think o£ 
raising a prodigious army, (for such wc have nci- 
ther pay nor provisions,) nor must our forces be ab- 
solutely mean. And I have propoecd that citisent 
should join in the service, and help to man got 
fleet ; because I am informed, that some time sincci 
the state maintained a body of auxiliaries at G)rinth^ 
which PolyHti^tus commanded ^ and Iphicrates^ and 
Chabrias, and some others; that you yourselvet 
served with them ; and that the united efiorts of 
these auxiliary and domestic forces gained a const** 
derable victory over the I^acedemonians. But, evef 
since our armies have been formed of foreigners 
alone, their victories have been over our allies and 
confederates ; while our enemies have arisen to aa 
extravagance of power. And these armies^ witli 
scarcely the slightest attention to the service of th# 
state, sail oflf to fight for Artabazus*', or any othcF 

a At Corinth. This was in the same war which ne alludea to in 
the beginning of the oration, (Sect. 2.) Corhith was appointed 
the place of general rendezvous for the Greel^ \vhb confederated 
against Sparta, 

^ Wluch PcJyatratuft ctmfwmded. Instea4 of foljistratiis, which 
is a iiame little known in his^oryt Monsieur jQurreii proposes tp 
to read Calligtratus, who^ aodording to XenppHpn and Dindoru^ 
was colleague to Iphicratfis and Chabriafi^ in the war <^ Corcyra, 
But^ as Mr« Mountenej has observed, Poly&tratus it a^ain inipn<% 
tioned by Dcnaostbeoes, together with Iphicrates, in tb^praticft 
on the imniuoitiesi so tbatit is prpl^l>}0rtl)is is the true reading. 

^ To fight fs^r Artaba3»jw.; JEJ^hjej^ alludes to. an affair which 
bad happened some time, b^f^rp^rand had occasioned gi:eat com* 
ioalion. The Athenif^ h94 (fpt Ch9rs&,at tl>e hsad of a power- 
7 
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person^ and their general follows tbem : nor should 
we wonder at it; for be cannot command, wha 
cannot pay his soldiers. What then do I recom^ 
mend ? that you ^ould take away all pretences 
both 6com generals and from s(ddiers> by a regular 
payment of the army, and by incorporating domes- 
tic forces with the auxiliaries, to be as it were in-' 
spectors into the conduct of the commanders. For 
at present our manner of acting is even ridiculous^ 
If a man should ask, "Are you at peace, Athenians V* 
the answer would immediately be, " By no means I 
^^ we arc at war with Philip*. Have not we chosen 

fal force to reduce Byzantlani^ Cos, and Chios, which had re- 
volted from tbem. But this general^ when be had a prdspect of 
success in that enterprise, suffered himself to be corrupted by 
Artabazos, a rd^dlious Satrap of Asia, and assisted him against 
an army of seventy thousand men. Chares received a reward pro^ 
portioned to the service 5 but this action raised the indignation of 
the Athenians, as he had not only deserted the cause of the repub- 
lic, but also incensed the king of Persia. Demosthenes, however, 
bere shifts the blame from Chares to his soldiers, who refused to 
obey him ; (or rather to the people who took no care to provide 
fiy their pay.) Touk. 

^ We are at war nviih Philip. So the orator affects to speak« 
Though I apprehend it does not appear from history that they 
were at that time Meetly at war with him. They had indeed 
joined with the Phocians, and Philip was at the head of the op^^ 
posite confederacy. Thus far they were engaged against each 
other, though neither of them, as principaU ii) the quarrel. The 
Athenians indeed, might have made some attempts to recover 
Amphipolis ; they certainly made some ineffedual preparations to 
relieve Potidaea and Methone: and ^ft«r Philip's attempt on 
Thermopylae, did station some forces upon their frontiers to op« 
pose him, in case he renewed bis attack. But still t' *: \var wa» 
not declared in form.—- «-*Bat of tlus I thall spf a/. ;:.C: :^ iitjrcaftcr,* 
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ihe u^tial generals and ofEcers s both ^^ of horse and 
*' foot V* And of what use are all these, except the 
single person whom you send to the field ? the rest 
attend vyour priests in their processions. So that, 
as if you formed so many men of clay, you make 
your officers for show, and not for service. My 
countrymen! should not all these generals have 
been chosen from your own body ; all these several 
.officers from your own body, that our force might 
be really Athenian ? and yet, for an expedition ii) 
favour of Lemnos^ the general must be a citizen, 
while troops, engaged in defence of our own terri- 
tories, are commanded by Menelaus''. I say not 

* T^ u^umI officers. In the text they are mentioned particu^ 
hrly» Ten Taxiarchs Ir; onjyd} or generals^ and phylardis^ an4 
two hipparchs. Each of the ten tribes didse a new general every 
jcar, and each of these (originally^ when all went to the field), 
had the command for one day in his turn. Philip was very plea- 
sant on this nnmber of commanders. '^ t never^** said he^ '' could 
** find but one genera)^ (meaning Parmetdo) but the Athenians 
*' can get ten every year.** Anciently ^the people^ upon extraor* 
dinary occasions^ chose a poleroarch, to determine when the opi- 
nions of the generals were equally divided. The taxiarch com* 
manded the infantiy^ the phylarch the cavalry* of his tribe. The 
whole body of horse was divided into two corps, each of which 
was commanded by a general of horse, or hipparch. Toub. 

b In favour ^Lemnos. When, in the social war^ the revolters 
invaded it with a fieet of an hundred sail. Tour. 

« By Menelans. Monsieur Tourreil says, that this Menelaus 
was the brother of Philip, by another marriage. JBut^ though 
Philip and his brother were not on good terms, yet it is not likely 
that the Athenians would bayc trusted one so pearly allied to their 
toemy. Olxvet. 

VOL.1. C 
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liiis to detract from his merit, but to whomsoev« 
tills command had been entrvisted, surely he should 
have derived it from your voices \ 

Pebhaps you are fully ** sensible of these truths, 
but would rather hear me upon another point, that 
of the supplies, what we are to raise, and from what 
funds. To this I now proceed. The sum there- 
fore necessary for the maintenance of these forces, 
that the soldiers may be supplied with grain, is 
•omewhat above ninety talents % To the ten gal- 
leys, forty talents, that each rcssel may have ^ 
monthly allowance of twenty min». To the twa 
thousand foot, the same sum, that each soldier may 
receive ten drachmae a month for com. To the 
two hundred horse, for a monthly allowance of 
thirty drachmae each, twelve talents. And let it 
not be thought a small convenience, that the soldiers 
are supplied with grain ; for I am clearly satisfied,' 
ihat if such a provision be made, the war itself will 

• FromyoMT. tfi^ces. The regular method of choosing all officers. 
However^ the choice wa^ sometiaies left to the commander ia 
chief. TpujR. 

^ Perhaps you are /u/fy, &c. It is not impossible but that the' 
people might have been struck with the freedom and candour of 
tbe^orator, and given some marks of their approbation. 

• Ninety talents. The Attic talent is computed by Tonrreil 
e^ual to 1871. lOs.j by Prideaux, to 18S1. 6s. j by Arbuthnot, 
to 193 1. ii s. It contained sixty miitse^ and each mina, one ban-' 
dred drachmae. By the computation of the orator^ it appears that 
the provisions lie xecommends to be supplied were to last on« 
year, Mquutiiiit. * 
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supply them with every thing dsc, so as to com«» 
pktc their appointment, and this without any in- 
jury to the Greeks or allies ; and I myself am ready 
to sail' with them, and to answer for the conse- 
quence with my life, should it prove otherwise. 
From what funds the sum which I propose may be 
supplied, shall now be explained. ♦ ♦ • • • 

l^IIere the secretary of the assembly reads a scheim 
for raising the supplies y and proposes it to the feo^ 
pie inform^ in the name of the or at or. 'I 

These are the supplies', Athenians ! in our power 
to raise ; and, when you come to give your voices, 

* These are the supplies, 8rc. DioDjsius of Halicarnassas givos 
m tbc rest of this oration as a siith Philippic, pronounced in the 
Archonship of Themistocles. But it appears to iiie» as well as to 
the other interpreters, a natural conclusion of the first Philippic^ 
and therefore { could not prevail upon myself to separate tbenu 

TouB. 

The sdioliast is of the same opinion, and flatlj accuses Diony* 
iius of a mistake. Mr. Mounteney has expressed greater de« 
ference for this critic. He^ supposes that this second part is not 
that which Dionysius quotes, but that there was another oration 
since lost, which began with the same words ; for he observes, 
that the former part is plainly imperfect of itself, and the two 
parts are joined in all the copies and manuscripts, and that natu- 
jTally and consistently. 

I must confess (with all submission to these authorities) that 
although I could not presume to separate themi yet I am not 
quite satisfied that these two parts are one oration. In the fint 
place, I cannot think that the first Philippic would end abruptly, i| 
this second part was away : for we find, in the first part, all that 
the orator proposes to^peak to in the bq^inning \ and it conchidfa 

C S 
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determine upon some effectual provision s that yom. 
may oppose Philip, not by decrees and letters only, 

(not unlike a speech in parliament) with a moUon in form, for 
sach and sach subsidies to be raised, for the mainteDance of such 
snd such forces. And as to the manner in which the second part 
"begins, supposing it a distinct oration, we cannot object to that, 
as DioDjsius quotes an oration beginning exactly in the same 

manner : (see his letter to Ammaeus). It might also be ob- 

tared, that in the beginning of the oration, having for soaie time 
exhorted the Athenians to change their conduct, and act with 
Tigour, Demosthenes sajs expresslj, that he intends to speak no 
more on that subject; and jet this second part is entirely taken 
up with it : and lastly, th«re are some passages in the second part 
^hich I suspect do not agree to the particular time when the first 
oration against Philip was pronounced : (and I imagine that some 
editors were sensible of this, by their placing the Oljmthiac ora« 
lions before this, which is called the first Philippic :) these passages 
I shall take notice of as they occur. 

As to any simUitude between the two parts, I apprehend that 
is oo more than what runs through all these orations, and may be 
^accounted for firom the similitude of the subject without joining 
them. B ut if this second part be really a distinct oration, 
spoken after the destruction of Olynthus, (for this city was taken 
the year before the Archonship of Themistodes) how comes it 

that this event is not mentioned in it? It had just then 

thrown the Athenians into the greatest consternation, and as it 
was the orator s business to encourage them, possibly he might 
liave kept it out of view on purpose* Though perhaps be does 
hint at it obscurely, and as far as was consistent with prudencQ^ 
as I shall observe by and by. 

* 'Effectual frwision. In the Greek it i s a w ujujv dpia-wii 

Vii/Ordn^a-flr* cktose those tkmgs which may he agreeable to you. 

I own I do not see how their entering into the resolution they 
liked best, would of consequence enal>le them to oppose Philip 
jcfiectually. Perhaps it might be of disservice, for in other placei 
the dirator n ever cautioning them against following the bent of 
i^ms iiitigiMtions,^—— -If we should makt a very small alter* . 
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but by actions. And, in my opinion, your plan of 
operation, and every thing relating to your arma-- 
ment, will be much more happily adjusted, if tha 
situation of the country which is to be the scene ot 
action be taken into, the account ; and if you rc^ 
fleet that the winds and seasons have greatly con- 
tributed to the rapidity of Philip's conquests ; that 
he watches the blowing of Ihe Etesianss and the 
severity of the winter, and forms his sieges when it 
is impossible for us to bring up our forces. It is 
your part then to consider this, and not to carry on 
the war by occasional detachments, (they will ever 
arrive too late) but by a regular army constantly 
kept lip i and for winter quarters you may com- 
mand licmnos, and Thassus, and Sciathus, and the 
adjacent islands, in which there are ports and pro- 
visions, and all things necessary fof the soldiery in 
abundance. As to the season of the year in which 
we may land our forces with the greatest ease, and 
be in no danger from the winds, either upon the 
coast to which we arc bound, or at the entrance of 
those harbours where we may put in for provisiona 

atioD in the text, and for ipic^y rcadafxt(r5— /iJox^ /AwjfxWiJw^ 
ipaj he stMcieni for your ^urfosfis, \ apprehend the sense would be 
letter and nu^re agreeable to Demo^theoe^. | have ttiken the li^ 
berty to translate after thijs readings 

• Oftfui Etestana. Wiads which blew reguhirly every year at 
the rising of the dogstar, when the Greeks were obliged to retire 
from action, on account of the excessive heatg> and which, as they 
Wew from the nortTi, of consequence opposed any attempt of in- 
tading Macedon, or sending any forces to those parts which wert 
tbe seat of Philip's wars at first. 



——this will be easily discovered. In what manner 
and at what time our forces are to act^ their general 
will determine, according to the junctures of affairs. 
What you are to perform, on your part, is contained 
in the decree I have now proposed And if you 
will be persuaded, Athenians ! first, to raise these 
supplies which I have recommended, then, to pro- 
ceed to your other preparations, your infantry, 
navy, and cavalry; and, lastly, to confine your 
forces, by a law, to that service which is appointed 
to them ; reserving the care and distribution of their 
money to yourselves, and strictly examining into 
the conduct of the general ; then your time will 
be no longer wasted in continual debates upon the 
same subject, and scarcely to any purpose ; then» 
you will deprive him of the most considerable of 
his revenues. For his arms are now supported, by 
seizing and making prizes of those who pass the 
seas, — But, is this all ? — ^No. — ^You shall also be 
secure from his attempts: not as when some time 
since ^ he fell on Lemnos and Imbrus, and carried 

• Xot asnuhen some time shice, &c. If this be really a part of 
the first Philippic, these hostilities must have preceded the attempt 
on Thermopjlae : (else the orator could not have distinguished 
them into those which happened some time ago, and that com* 
mitted lately). Now I cannot tell how to reconcile such opca 
acts of hostility with the other parts of Philip^s conduct, at that 
time. There was a peace subsisting between him and the Athe* 
nians, which he affected to observe, and so far does he appear 
from making any open and professed attack upon them« that, in 
the taking of Potidaea and Pydna, he would not act as principal, 
but as ally to the Olynthians ; and, when these cities were taken« 
dismissed the Athenian garrisons with all imaginable respect and, 
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4way your citizens in chains : not as when he sur^ 
prised your vessels at Gerestus^ and spoiled them of 
an unspeakable quantity of riches: not as when 
lately he made a descent on the coast of Marathon, 
and carried off our sacred galley * : while you could 
neither oppose these insults, nor detach your forces 
at such junctures as were thought convenient. 

And now, Athenians ! what is the reason, (think 
ye) that the public Festivals** in honour of Minerva 
and of Bacchus are always celebrated at the ap-: 
pointed time, whether the direction of them falls 
to ihe lot of men of eminence, or of persons lesy 
distinguished : (festivals which cost more treasury 

honour ; and, upon all occasions^ courted and cajoled the Athe- 
nians. Hiis then is one of those passages, which I suspect do 
not agree to the particular time when the first Philippic wai 
spoken. But if we suppose, that this, which I call the second 
part, is really the oration which Dionysius quotes, (and which 
was spoken to engage the Athenians, to defend the islanders and 
the cities of the Hellespont against the attempts of Philip) then all 
the difficulty vanishes. The hostilities here mentioned agree very 
well to a timQ of open w^ar. Now Diodorus Siculus informs us, 
4hat it was after Olynthus was taken, that the Athenians declared 
war against Philip in form -, and we find, that immediately upon 
this, he attacked them and their tributary states with such fury, 
ibat they were soon glad to sue for peace. 

• Our ittcjrd gaj/ey. There were two of these appropriated to 
rdigious cerejnonies, [and all extraordinary emergeqciea and oe* 
casions of the state] the Paralsan and the Salaminian. Harpocra- 
tton understands here the Paralian* Toujt. 

. b Festivals, &c. For the Panatbenaea and Dionysia, (as these 
festivals are called in the original) I refer the reader to Potter, and 
other writers on the antiquities of Greece 

c4 
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than is usnally expended npon a whole navy ; and 
more numbers and greater preparaticms, than any 
one perhaps ever cost) while your expediticms have 
been all tod late, as that to Methon^ that to Pe- 
gasae^ that to Potidaea. The reason is this : every 
thing relating to the former is ascertained by law ; 
and every one of you knows long before who is to 
conduct* the several entertainments in each tribe ; 
what he is to receive, when, and from whom, and 
what to perform. Not one of these things is left 
uncertain, not one undetermined. But in afiairs of 
war, and warlike preparations, there is no order, no 
certainty, no regulation. So that, when any acci- 
dent alarms us, first we appoint our Trierarchs*^; 
then we allow them the Exchange ; then the 
supplies are considered. These points once set- 

» To conduct, &c. In the original it u who is the Chonegus, 
(that is^ the citizen who provided the mosic^ of which each tribe 
had a band) and the Gymnasiarch (he who presided over the 
wrestlers, and provided what was necessary for that entertain* 
ment). 

t> We ofpomt our Trterarchs. The rich citizens who were obUe- 
cd not onlj to command, but to equip a vessel of war, at their 
own expence, (either severally or jointlj) for the service of the 
public. As this was an office of great expence, it was allowed 
to any one who was nominated, to point out some citizen richer 
• than himself, and tp desire he might be substituted in hb place, 
provided he .was willing to exchange fortunes with that citizen, 
and then to take upon him the office of Trierarch. This is what 
Demosthenes calls alhnving the exchange [which in its nature must 
have occasioned confusion and delay]. 

For a fuller account of these Trierarchs, &c. I refer the reader 
to PotterV Archae. 
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lied^ we resolve to man our fleet with strangers > and 
foreigners ; then find it necessary to supply theii^ 
place ourselves. In the midst of these delays^ what 
we are sailing to defend^ the enemy is already 
master of: for the time of action we spend in pre- 
paring : and the ^junctures of afiairs will not wait 
our slow and irresolute measures. These forces 
too, which we think may be depended on, until the 
new levies are raised, when put to the proof, plainly 
discover their insufficiency. By these means, |iath 
he arrived to such a pitch of insolence as to send « 
letter to the Euboeans*'^ conceived in such terms as 
these: 

• • • 2^ Lbttbe is read. 

What hath now been read, is for the most park 
true, Athenians ! too true ! but perhaps not very 

» We rcsohe to man our fleet %Mth strangers, &c. Ms7o<%Of» 
which I translate Strangers, were thoic fordgDcn who were per- 
mitted to sojourn at Athens, on certain conditions. 

This whole passage is an exact description of the proceedings of 
the Athenians in defence of Olynthus^ and of the event. I had it 
in view, when I observed that possibly we might find some oIh 
scure allusions to that affair. 

b A letter to the Eubceans, &c. This letter hat not descended 
to us. It is probable from the context, that he expressed in it a 
contempt for the Athenian power, and insisted how little depend- 
ence the Eubceans could have on that state. And, \t this b« 
so, it confirms an observation, which I/nade before (see a note oa 
page 5.) viz. that the Athenians had as yet given Philip no re- 
markable opposition in Eubosa.— -— The letter must have been 
written when Philip began to raise conmiotions in that island, in 
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fgirceable in the recital. But if, by suppressing 
things QDgrateful to the ear^ the things themselves 
could be prevented, then the sole concern of a pub- 
lic q>eaker should be to please. If, on the contrary, 
t^se imseasonably pleasing speeches be really in- 
jorious, it is shameful, Athenians ! to deceive your- 
ielves, and, by deferring the consideration of evary 
thing disai^eeable, never once to move until it be 
too late i and not to apprehend that they who con- 
duct a war with prudence, are not to follow, but to 
^ii^ect events; to direct them with the same abso- 
lute authority with which a general leads on his 
forces : that the course of af&irs may be detcrmi-r 
ned by them, and not determine their measures. 
But you, Athenians! although pc^ssessed'' of the 
greatest power of all kinds, ships, infantry, cavalry, 
and treasure ; yet, to this day, hare never employed 
any of them seasonably, but are ever last in the 
field. Just as barbarians^ engage at boxing, so you 

order to make bimseif master of it. I am induced to thinks both 
from bbtory and Demosthenes, that he did not make anj at«> 
tempts of this kind, so early as the first Philippoc, and therefore 
that this'is no part of that oration. 

' * Possessed of the greaiest p<ywcr,icc. They could then com« 
mand three hundred ships of war, and those capable of engaging 
a navy oi double that number $ they had twenty thousand foot^ 
and two thousand «ight hundred horse : and their revenue 
amounted to above twelve hundred talents. Tour, & Mount, 

^ As harharians, &c. The learned reader will find a beautiful 
passage in Aulas Gellius, (1. 3. c. IJ.) where, on the contrary, a 
mat) of true prudence who en^ges in the business and dangers ef 
the world, is compared to a skilful boxer, who is ever attentive to 
ddcfend bimielf and annoy his adversary. Toua. ^ 
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fiiake war with Philip : for, when one of these n^ 
ceives a blow^ that blow engages him : if struck in 
another part» to that part his hands are shifted : but 
to ward off the blow, or to watch his antagcmist — ^ 
for this^ he hath neither skill nor spirit. Even 80;i, 
if you hear that Philip is in the Chersonesus^ you 
resolve to send forces thither i if in Thermopylasy 
thither s if in any other place^ you hurry up and 
down, you follow his standard. But no useful 
scheme for carrying on the war^ no wise provisions \ 
are ever thought of, until you hear of some enter* 
prise in execution, or already crowned with success. 
This might have formerly been pardonable, but; 
now is the very critical moment^ when it/can by na 
m^ansbe admitted. 

It seems to me, Athenians 1 that some divinity, 
who, froqi a regaixl to Athens, looks down upon 
our^conduct with indignation, hath inspired Philip 
with this restless ambition. For were he to sit 
down in the quiet enjo)rment of his conquests and 
acquisitions^ without proceeding to any new at- 
tempts, there are men among yoii, who, I think, 
would be unmoved at those transactions ^ which 
have branded our state with the odious marks of 

t^ M wue provimns^ &a I hare fdlowed the reading wbidi 
Mr. Mounteney adopti, Hifi rJijf 'gpayfisatwvt Dec. instead of 

*> Jt those iransactkmy Ice. The taking of Pydna, and Pbtidaea, 
and Ampbipolis, noay warrant what the orator here says. Yet I 
ffhoald choose to apply it to their sufiering Olynthus by their mii«r 
condnct to fall under the power of Philip. 
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infamy, cowardice, and all that is base. But as he 
still pursues his conquests, as he is still extending 
his ambitious views, possibly, he may at last call 
you forth, unless you have renounced the name of 
Athenians, To me it is astonishing that none of 
you looks back to the beginning " of this war, and 
considers that we engaged in it to chastise the in- 
solence of Philip; but that now it is become a 
defensive war to secure us from his attempts. And 
that he will ever be repeating these attempts is 
manifest^ unless some power rises to oppose him. 
But, if we wait in expectation of this, if we send 
eut armaments compffscd of empty galleys, and 
those hopes with which some speaker may have 
flattered you ; can you then think your interests well 
secured ? shall we not embark ? shall we not sail, 
with at least a part of our domestic force, now, 
since we have not hitherto ? But where sihall we 

• Looks had to tlie hegmmng, Sfc. I shall trouble the reader 
\\xt with one argument roore^ in favour of my suspicion^ that this 
is no part of the first Philippic. The passage I now quote, I can-^ 
sot think, is applicable to the transactions of the Athenians and 
Philip, before his attempt on Thermopjlge ; when (from the time 
of Argaeus's death) they acted against each other only Indfrectly; 
and, instead of punishing Philip, the Athenians could not even pre^ 
Tail upon themselves to defend those dominions which they claim* 
cd as their own. But it is a very exact description of what hap- 
pened after their declaration of war against Philip, which suc- 
ceeded the taking of Olynthus : for this declaration was made fronx 
a sense of the danger of Philip's growing power, a resentment of 
his infractions, and a resolution to reduce him : and yet tbejr 
were quickly obliged to defeqd themselves against further ^t« 
tempts. 



\ 
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make bur descent ? — Let us but 9ngage in the en- 
terprise, and the war itself, Athenians ! will show 
us where he is weakest^ But if we sit at home^ 
listening to the mutual invectives and accusations 
of our orators, we cannot expect, no, riot the least 
success, in any one particular. Wherever a part of 
pur city is detached, although the whole be not 
present, the favour of the gods and the kindness of 
fortune attend to fight upon our side ; but when wc; 
send out a general, and an insignificant decree, and 
the hopes of our speakers, misfortune and disappoint'^ 
xnent must ensue. Such expeditions arc to our ene- 
mies a sport, but strike our allies with deadly appre« 
hensions. For it is not, it is not possible for Bn% 
one man to perform every thing you desire. Ho. 
may promise, and harangue, and accuse this or that 
person : but to such proceedings we owe the ruin of 
our affairs. For when a general, who commanded 
a wretched collection of unpaid foreigners, hatb 
been defeated ; when there are persons here, who, 
in arraigning his conduct, dare to advance falser 
hqpds, and when you lightly engage in any deter- 
mination, just from their suggestions, what must 
be the consequence ? How then shall these abuses 
be removed ? — By offering yourselves, Athenians 1 
to execute the commands of your general, to be, 
witnesses of his conduct in the field^ and his judges 
at your return : so as not only to hear how your 
affairs are transacted, but to inspect them. But, 
now, so shamefully are we degenerated, that each 
of Qur commanders is twice or thrice called before 
you to answer for his life, tbough not one of theni 
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dared to hazard that life, by once engaging hia 
enemy. No ; they choose the death of robbers and 
pilferers^ rather than to fall as becomes them. Such 
s^lefactc^rs should die by the sentence of the law. 
Generals should meet their fate bravely in the field. 

Then; as to your own conduct — Some wander 
about^ crjring, Philip hath joined with the Lacede- 
monians^ and they are concerting the destruction of 
Thebes, and the dissolution*'of some free statefs* 
Others assure us he hath sent an embassy to the 
KiWG^; others, that he is fortifyir^ places in 
Ill3^ria^ Thus we all go about framing our severai 
iales. I do believe indeed, Athenians ! he is in^ 
toxicated with his greatness, and does entertain his 
imagination with many such visionary prospects, as 
he sees no power rising to oppose him, and is elated 
with his success. But J cannot be persuaded that 
lie hath so taken his measures, that the weakest 
among tis know what he is next to do^ (for it is the 
weakest among us who spread these rumours). Let 
us disregard them : let us be persuaded of this, that 

• The Jtssolution, &c. Wftcrcver the Lacedefnonians bad 
power^ tbey were always for establishing origarclries^ as has beea 
observed in the preface to these orations. 

*> To the king, &c. So the king of Persia was called. Th« in- 
tent of this embassy was supposed to be to make such demands at 
must produce a war with the Persian, which Isocrates had ex- 
faorted him to very early. 

* He is fortifying f laces in Ulyria, Possil^y thcae rumours were 
mead by PbiHp*s frieodfl^ to persuade the Athenians that his 
newt and schemes wcf e romo^ed to a gr^t distance from AtbeiHk 
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he is our enemy, that he hath spoiled us of our do- 
minions, that we have long been subject to his in- 
solence^ that whatever we expected to be done for 
us by others, hath proved against us, that all the 
resource left is in ourselves, that, if we are not in- 
clined to carry our arms abroad, we may be forced 
to engage here — let us be persuaded of this, and 
then we shall come to a proper determination, — 
then shall we be freed from those idle tales. For 
we are not to be solicitous to know what particular 
events will happen^ we need but be convinced no- 
thing good can happen, unless you grant the due 
attention to affairs, and be ready to act as becomes 
Athenians. 

I, ON my part, have never upon any occasion 
chosen to court your favour, by speaking any thing 
but what I was convinced would serve you. And, on 
this occasion, I have freely declared my sentiments, 
without art, and without reserve. It would have 
pleased me, indeed, that, as it is for your advantage 
to have your true interest laid before you, so I might 
be assured that he who layeth it before yoti, would 
share the advantage : for then I had spoken with 
greater alacrity. However, uncertain as is the conse- 
quence with respect to me, I yet determined to speak, 
because I was convinced that these measures. If put- 
sued, must have their use. And, of all those opinions 
which are offered to your acceptance, may that be 
chosen which will best advance the general weal ! 

END OF THB FIRST PHILIPPIC. 
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INTRODUCTION- 

THE former oration doth* not appear to 
Jiave had any considerable effect. Philip had his 
creatures in the Athenian assembly, who pro- 
bably recommended less vigorous measures, and 
were but too favourably heard. In the mean 
time, this prince pursued his ambitious designs. 
When he found himself shut out of Greece, he 
turned his arms to such remote parts as he might 
reduce, without alarming the states of Greece; 
and, at the same time, he revenged himself upon 
the Athenians, by making himself master of some 
places which they laid claim to. At length his 
success emboldened him to declare those inten« 
tions which he had long entertained secretly 
against the Olynthians. 

Olynthus (a city of Thrace, possessed by 
Greeks originally from Chalcis, — a town of Eu- 
boea, and colony of Athens) commanded a large 
tract called the Chalcidian region, in which 
there were thirty-two cities. It had arisen by 
degrees to such a pitch of grandeur, as to have 
frequent and remarkable contests both with 
Athens and Lacedemon. Nor did the Olyn- 
thians show great regard to the friendship of 
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Philip when he first came to the throne, and was 
taking all measures to secure the possession of it j 
for they did not scruple to receive two of his 
brothers by another marriage, who had fled to 
avoid the effects of his jealousy, and endeavoured 
to conclude an , alliance with Athens against 
him, which he, by secret practices, found means 
to defeat. But as he was yet scarcely secure 
upon his throne, instead of expressing his re- 
sentment, he courted, or father purchased, the 
alliance of the Olynthians, by the cession of 
Anthemus, a city which the kings of Macedon 
had long disputed with them; and afterwards 
by that of Pydna and Potidaea, which their joint 
forces had besieged and taken from the Atheni- 
ans. But the Olynthians could not be influ- 
enced by gratitude towards such a benefactor. 
The rapid progress of his arms, and his glaring 
acts of perfidy, alarmed them exceedingly. He 
had already made some inroads on their terri- 
tories, and now began to act against them with 
less reserve. They therefore dispatched ambas^ 
sadors to Athens, to propose an alliance, and 
request assistance against a power which they 
were equally concerned to oppose. 

Philip affected the highest resentment at thi^ 
step, alledged their mutual engagements to ad- 
here to each other iiv wan and peaccj inveighed 
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against their harbouring his brothers, whom he 
called the conspirators ; and, under pretence of 
punishing their infractions, pursued his hostili- 
ties with double vigour, made himself master of 
some of their cities, and threatened the capital 
with a siege. 

In the mean time, the Olynthians pressed the 
Athenians for immediate succours. Their am- 
bassadors opened their commission in an assem- 
bly of the people, who had the right either to 
agree to, or to reject their demand. As the im- 
portance of the occasion increased the number 
of speakers, the elder orators had debated the 
nfFair before Demosthenes arose. In the fol- 
lowing oration, therefore, he speaks as to a peo- 
ple already informed, urges the necessity of 
joining with the Olynthians, and confirms his 
opinion by powerful arguments ; lays open the 
designs and practices of Philip, and labours to 
remove their dreadful apprehensions of his 
power. He concludes with recommending to 
them to reform abuses, to restore ancient dis- 
cipline, and .to put an end to all domestic dis- 
sensions. 
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FIRST OLYNTHIAC ORATION*. 

Calllmacho^ Archon — A.R. Philip 12— Olympiad. 107. Ab. 4. 

In many instances, (Athenians !) have the gods^ in 
my opinion, manifestly declared their favour to this 
state 5 nor is it least observable in this present junc- 
ture. For, that an enemy should arise against 
Philip, on the very confines of his kingdom, of no 
inconsiderable power, and, what is of most import* 
ance, so determined upon the wgr, that they con- 
sider any accommodation with him, first as insidi- 
ous, next, as the downfall of their country ; this 
seems no less than the gracious intierposition of 
heaven itself. It must, therefore, be our care, 
(Athenians!) that wc ourselves may not firustrate 
this goodness. For: it must reflect disgrace, naj, 
the foulest infamy, upon us, if we appear to have 
thrown away not those states and territories only 
which we once commanded, but those alliances 
and favourable incidents which fortune bath pro* 
vided for us, 

^ I have disposed the Olyntfaiac orations in the order pointed 
put by Dionysius of Halicamassus. And it plainly appears that 
this should precede the others 5 for, in this, Demosthenes solicits 
the immediate conclusion of an alliance with Olyn thus ;* in the 
others^ he supposes the alliance already condudcd, and intiftt 
only on the pecessitj of effectually fiilfiUiDg their engsgepi^tf. 

P 4 
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To begin on this occasion with a display of Phi- 
lip's power, or to press you to exert your vigour, 
by motives drawn from hence, is, in my opinion, 
quite improper. And why ? Because whatever 
may be offered on such a subject, sets him in an 
honourable view, but seems to me as a reproach to 
dur conduct. For the higher his exploits have 
arisen above his former estimation, the more must 
the world admire him; while your disgrace hath 
been the greater, the more your conduct hath 
proved unworthy of your state. These things there- 
fore I shall pass over. He indeed, who ejcamines 
justly, must find the source of his greatness here, 
not in himself. But the services he hath here re- 
ceived, from 4bose whose public administration 
iiath been devoted to his interest; those services 
which you must punish, I do not think it season- 
able to display. There arc other points of more 
moment for you all to bear, and which must excite 
the greatest abhonence of him, in every reasonable 
mind — These I shall lay before you. 

And now, should I call him perjured and per- 
fidious, 'and not point out the instances of this his 
guilt, it might be deemed the mere virulence of 
maliee, and with justice. Nor will it engage top 
much of your attention to hear him fully and clearly 
convicted, from a full and clear detail of all his ac- 
tions. And this I think useful upon two accounts : 
first, that he may. appear, as he really is, treacher- 
ous and false ; and then, that they who are struck 
with terror, as if Philip was something more than 
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human^ may see that he has exhausted all those ar- 
tifices to which he owes his present elevation, and 
that his affairs are now ready to decline. For I 
myself v Athenians!) should think Philip really to 
be dreaded and admired, if I saw him ra -^ i by 
honourable means. But I find, upon reflection, 
that at the time when certain persons drove out the 
Olynthians from this assembly, when desirous of 
conferring with you, he began with abusing our 
simplicity by his promise of surrendering Amphi- 
polis, and executing the secret article* of his treaty, 
then so much spoken of: that, after this, he courted 
the friendship of the Olynthians by seizing Polidaea, 
where we were rightful sovereigns, despoiling us 
his former allies, and giving them possession ; that, 
but just now, he gained the Thessalians, by pro- 
mising to give up Magnesia ^ ; and, for their ease, 
to take the whole conduct of the Phocian war upon 
himself. In a word, there are no people who ever 

* The secret article, he. When Philip had declared Amphipo- 
lis a free city, the Athenians, who were desirous of recovering it, 
sent ambassadors to Philip to solicit his assistance for thar purpose j 
and on this condition promised to make kim master of Pydna. But, 
lest the people of Pydna, who were averse to Philip's government, 
should take the alarm, the whole negociation was transacted se- 
cretly in the senate, without being referred, as usual, to the assem- 
bly of the people. This account Ulpian and Suidas cite from 
Theopompus. 

^ Mapiesta, He had made himself master of this city when he 
marched into Thcssaly against the tyrants. The Thessalians re- 
monstrated against riiis proceeding, but suffered themselves to be 
amused by his assurances that he would give it up, while he really 
determined to keep possession of it* Tot;R££ii«. 
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made tlic least use of him, but have suffered by hii 
subtlety ; his present greatness being wholly owing 
to his deceiving those who were unacquainted with 
him, and making them the instruments of his suc- 
cess* As these states therefore raised him, while 
each imagined he was promoting some interest of 
theirs, these states must also reduce him to his for- 
mer meanness, as it now appears that his own pri- 
vate interest was the end of all his actions. 

Thus then, Athenians ! is Philip circumstanced. 
If not, let the man stand forth who can prove to me, 
I should have said to this assembly, that T have as- 
serted these things falsely ; or that they whom he 
hath deceived in former instances, will confide in 
him for the future ; or that the Thessalians, who 
have been so basely, so undeservedly enslaved*, 
would not gladly embrace their freedom. — If there 
be any one among you who acknowledges all this, 
yet thinks that Philip will support his power, as he 
hath secured places of strength, convenient pprts, 
and other like advantages, he is deceived. For 
when forces^ join in harmony and affection, and 

* Ens/azrJ. When Philip had dispossessed the Tyrants of 
Thcssaly, he began to set himself up in their place> but not bj 
open force. He was so complete a roaster of dissimulation, ap« 
peared so gentle, so aflable, so humane^ so amiable^ even to the 
conquered^ that the Thessalians gave themselves up to him, with 
an entire confidence, which he knew how to take the advantage 

of. TOUAEEIL. 

» For ivhcnfircesy &c. I need not take notice to the learned 
reader, how highly this passage is ornamented in the origiaal, by 
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pne common interest unites the confederating powers, 
then they share the toils with alacrity, they endure 
the distresses, they persevere. But when extrava- 
gant ambition, and lawless po\yer, (^s in his case) 
have aggrandized a single person ; the first pre- 
tence, the slightest accident, overthrows, him, and 
all his greatness is dashed ajt once to the ground. 
For it is not, no, Athenians ! it is not possible to 
found a lasting power upon injustice, perjury, and 
treachery* These may perhaps succeed for once, 
and borrow . for a while, from hope, a gay and 
flourishing appearance. But time betrays their 
>veakness, and they fall into ruin of themselves. 
For, as in structures of every kind, the lower parts 
should havje the greatest firmness, so the grounds 
and principles of actions should be just and true. 
But these advantages are not found in the actions 
of Philip. 

I SAY then, that you should dispatch succours to 
the Olynthians: (and the more honourably and 
expeditiously this is proposed to be done, the more 

the beauty of the metaphors, the grandeur of the composition, and 
this fineness of the sentiment. The wprd olvsxoutkts, by wliich 
he expresses the downfall of Philip, T apprehend, is pot to be ren- 
dered into our, or perhaps any other language. It gives us the 
idea of a generous steed, tossing its mane, impatient of the bit, 
and casting his rider to the ground 5 which at once expresses the 
subjection of the states .conquered by Philip, theii* impatience of 
his government, their bold effort to regain their liberty, and the 
dpijrnfall of their master. The change of tenses (di/ixaitia-g 
xou SieXoa-Bv) adds greatly to the force and beauty : it seems as if 
the dcslnxctioa of Philip was too quick for words. 
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Agreeably to my sentiments) and send an embassy 
to the Thessalians, to inform some, and to enliven 
that spirit already raised in others; (for it hath 
actually been resolved to demand the restitution of 
PegasaB% and to assert their claim to Magnesia). 
And kt it be your care, Athenians ! that our am- 
bassadors may not depend only upon words, but 
give them some action to display, by taking the 
field in a manner worthy of the state, and engaging 
in the war with vigour. For words, if not accom- 
panied by actions, must ever appear vain and con- 
temptible, and particularly when they come from 
lis, whose prompt abilities, and well-known emi- 
nence in speaking, make us to be always heard with 
the greater suspicion. 

Would you indeed regain attention and confi- 
dence, your measures must be greatly changed> your 
conduct totally reformed ; your fortunes, your per- 
sons, must appear devoted to the common cause ; 
your utmost efforts must be exerted. If you will 
act thus, as your honour and your interest require, 
then, Athenians ! you will not only discover the 
weakness and insincerity of the confederates of Phi- 
lip, but the ruinous condition of his own kingdom 
will also be laid open. The power and sovereignty 
of Macedon may have some w^eight indeed, when 
joined with others. Thus, when you marched 
against the Olynthians under the conduct of Timo- 

» Pega54g. A city of Thessaly, which be had made himself mas- 
ter of five years before. TounREit. 
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theus, it proved an useful ally ; when united with 
the Olynthians against Potidaea, it added something 
to their force 5 just now, when thcThcssalians were 
in the midst of disorder, sedition, and confusion, it 
aided them against the family of their tyrants ; 
(and in every case, any, even a small accession of 
strength, is, in my opinion, of considerable effect )• 
But of itself, unsupported, it is infirm, it is totally 
distempered ; for, by all those glaring exploits which 
have given him this apparent greatness, his wars, 
his expeditions, he hath rendered it yet weaker thaa 
it was naturally. For you are not to imagine that 
the inclinations of his subjects are the same with, 
those of Philip. He thirsts for glory ; this is his 
object, this he eagerly pursues, through toils and 
dangers of every kind, despising safety and life, 
when compared with the honour of achieving such 
actions as no other prince of Macedon could ever 
boast of. But his subjects have no part in this am- 
bition. Harassed by those various excursions he 19 
ever making, they groan under perpetual calamity ; 
torn from their business and their families, and 
without opportunity to dispose of that pittance 
tvhich their toils have earned, as all commerce i» 
shut out from the coasts of Macedon by the war. 

Hexce one may perceive how his subjects in ge-j 
neral are affected to Philip. But then his auxili- 
ariesj and the soldiers of his phalanx*, have the 

• The soldiers of hts phalanx. In the oiiginal, tslirou^oi.felhxu- 
soldiers, A term invented for the encouragement of this bod/, and 
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character of wonderful forces, trained completely to 
war. And yet I can affirm, upon the credit of a 
person from that country, incapable of falsehood^ 
that they have no such superiority. For, as he 
assures me, if any man of experience in military 
affairs should be found among them, he dismisses 
all such, from an ambition of having every great 
action ascribed wholly to himself j (for, besides his 
other passions, the man hath this ambition in the 
highest degree). And, if any person, from a sense 
of decency, or other virtuqus principle, betrays a 
dislike of his daily intemperance, and riotings, and 
obscenities*, he loses all favour and regard; so that 
none are left about him but wretches, who subsist 
on rapine and flattery, and who, when heated with 
wine, do not scruple to descend to such instances of 
revelry, as it would shock you to repeat. Nor can 
the truth of this be doubted ; for they whom wc 
all conspired to drive from hence, as infamous and 

to reconcile them to all the severities of their duty. Such kind of 
familiarities cost but little, and are often of considerable service 
to a prince. Touk. 

* Obsceniiies. In the original, %0£ Jasxir/^ta;. Certain lascivious 
dances, so called from the name of a satyr, said to have invented 
them. Theophrastus mentions it as a part of the character of a 
man utterly abandoned, that, when inflamed by wine he is even 
capable of dancing the Chordax, Tour. 

In this description of the dissolute manners of PhiKp zvA hirf 
eourt, one would imagine that the OTator had aggnvated a little ; 
yet we have the whole description still more heightened in his- 
tory. The learned reader will find it in Athcnaeus, Book (3. 

TOUR^ 
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abandoned^ Callias the public servant*, and others 
of the same stamp, bufFoons, coraposers of lewd 
songs, in which they ridicule their companions 5 
these are the persons whom he entertains and ca- 
resses. And these things, Athenians ! trifling as 
they may appear to some, are to men of just discern-, 
ment great indications of the weakness both of his 
mind and fortune* At present, his successes cast a 
shade over them ; for prosperity hath great power 
to veil such baseness from observation. But let his 
arms meet with the least disgrace, and all his ac* 
tions will be exposed. This is a truth, of which 
he himself, Athenians 1 will, in my opinion, sooa 
convince you, if the gods favour us, and you esert 
your vigour. For, as in our bodies, while a man is 
in health, he feels no effect of any inward weak* 
ness ; but, when disease attacks him, every thing 
becomes sensible, in the vessels, in the joints, or ia 
whatever other part his frame may be disordered ; 
so in states and monarchies, while they carry on a 
war abroad, their defects escape the general eye ; 
but when once it approaches their own territory, 
then they are all detected* 

If there be any one among you, who, from Phi- 
lip's good fortime, concludes that he must prove a 
formidable enemy, such reasoning is not unworthy 

» TheftdfUc servant. One of those public slaves, who attended 
the Athenian generals in the field. They chose slaves for this 
business, that, if there was occasion for their evidence on any 
public inquiry into the conduct of the war, they might be put to 
the torture^ from which free citizens were exempted. U^P, 

I 
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a man of prudence. Fortune hath-great influence, 
nay, the whole influence in all human affairs ; but 
then, were I to chuse, I should prefer the fortune 
of Athens, (if you yourselves will assert your own 
cause with the least degree of vigour), to this man's 
fortune. For we have many better reasons to de- 
pend upon the favour of heaven than this man* 
But our present state is, in my opinion, a state of 
total inactivity, and he who will not exert bis own 
strength, cannot apply for aid, either to his friends 
or to the gods. It is not then surprising, that he, 
who is himself ever amidst the dangers and labours 
of the field j who is every where ; whom no oppor- 
tunity escapes ; to whom no season is imfavourablc I 
should be superior to yon, who are wholly engaged 
in contriving delays, and framing decrees, and in- 
quiring after news. I am not surprised at this, for 
the contrary must have been surprising rif we, who 
never act, in any single instance, as becomes a state 
engaged in war, should conquer him, who, in every 
instance, acts with an indefatigable vigilance. This 
indeed surprises me, that you, wlio* fought the 
cause of Greece against Lacedemon, and generously 
declined all the many favourable opportunities of 
aggrandizing yourselves ! who, to secure their pro- 
perty to others, parted with your own by your con- 
tributions, and bravely exposed yourselves in battle, 
—should now decline the service of the field, and 
delay the necessary supplies, when called to the 
defence of your own rights : that you, ixx whom 

* See note on FJiillp. 1. pa^e%» 
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Greece in general, and each particular slate, hath 
often found protection, should sit down quiet spec- 
tators of your own private wrongs : This, I say, 
surprises me; and one thing more, that not a mail 
among you can reflect how long a time we have 
been at war with Philip, and in what measures thill 
time hath all been wasted. You are not to be in* 
formed, that, in delaying, in hoping that others 
would assert our cause, in accusing each other, in 
impeaching, then again entertaining hopes in such 
measures as are now pursued, that time hath been 
entirely wasted. And are you so devoid of appre- 
hension, as to imagine, when our state hath been 
reduced from greatness to wretchedness, that the 
very same conduct will raise us from wretchedness 
to greatness ? No ! this is not reasonable, it is not 
natural ; for it is much easier to defend, than to 
acquire dominions. But now, the war hath left us 
nothing to defend: we must acquire. And to thii 
work you yourselves alone are equal. 

This, then, is my opinion. You shoultl raise 
supplies ; you should take the field with alacrity. 
Prosecutions should be all suspended until you have 
recovered your affairs ; let each man's sentence be 
determined by his actions ; honour those who have 
deserved applause ; let the iniquitous meet their 
punishment: Let there be no pretences, no de- 
ficiencies on your part ; for you cannot bring the 
actions of others to a severe scrytiny, unless you 
Jiave first been careful of your own duty. What 
indeed can be the reason, think ye, that every man 

VOL. !• s 
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ivhom ye have sent out at tire head of an aitny, bath 
deserted your service, and sought out some private 
expedition, (if we must speak ingenuously of these 
our generals also'^ ? The reason is this : when engaged 
in the service of the state, the prixc for which they 
iight is yours. Thus, should Amphipolis be novr 
taken, yon instantly pos^ss yourselves of it : the 
ccMiimanders have all the danger, the rewards they 
do not share. But, in their private enterprises, the 
dangere are less j the acquisitions are all shared t^ 
the generals and soldiers i as were Lampsacuei^ 
SigfiBUm% and those vessels which they plundered. 
Thus are they all determined by their private inte- 
test. And, when you turn your eyes to the wretch- 
ed state of your affairs, you bring your generals to 
a trial ; you grant them leave to speak ; you hear 
the necessities they plead ; and then acquit them. 
Nothing then remains for us, but to be distracted 
with endless contests and divisions, (some urgiii^ 
these ; some those measures), and to feel the public 
, calamity. For in former times, Athenians, you di- 
vided into classes^, to' raise supplies. 'Now, the 

a Lamfsacus, Sigisum, &c. Chares received these two cities of 
Asia Minor, from the Satrap Artabazus, in return for his service, 
(see note on Ph. 1 . p. 7). This general, instead of employrng the 
Beet he had been intrusted with, for the recovery of Amphipolis, 
according to his instructions, joined with some pirates, and cona- 
mitted considerable outrages in the iEgean Sea. He was accused 
of this at his return, but escaped, by flying from public justice, 
until his faction grew powerful enough to reinstate him in hii 
former command. Toitrbeil.* 

* Classes, &c. [2y|x/xojiVj.] Each of the ten tribes clfccteA 
ipne hundred and twenty of the richer ^sens^ out i«f't&eir owB 
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basine^d of these classes is to gorero ; each hath 
an orator at ite head^ and a general^ who is his 
creature; the thbee hundred are assistants to 
these, and the rest of you divide, some to this, some 
to that party. You must leave the power of speak** 
ing, of advising, and of acting, open to every 
citizen. But if you suffer some persons to israc 
out their mandates, as with a royal* authority; if 
one set of men be, forced to fit out ships, to raisa 
wpplies, to take up arms ; while others are only ta 
make decrees against them, without any charge, any 
employment besides; it is not possible that any 
thing can be effected .seasonably and successfully : 
for the injured party ever will desert you; and 

body, who were obliged to perform the public duties, and to raise 
supplies for the exigencies of the state, out of their private for- 
tunes. The twelve hundred persons, thus chosen, were divided 
into two parts, and each of these into ten classes, called 'Zv [iiJt.opiai. 
These were again subdivided into two parts, according to the 
estates of 1 hose who composed them. And thus, out of the ten 
first classes, were appointed the three hundred, that is, such a 
number of the wealthy citizens, who were on all occasions to 
supply the commonwealth with money -, and, with the rest of the 
twelve hundred, to perform all extraordinary duties in their turns. 
It seems, however, that, in the time of Demosthenes, these 
classes sought pretences to avoid their duty, and contended for 
the power of throwing the whole weight of public business on 
each other. 

a ^s lAjith a royalf &c. EuBulus, Aristophon, Hyperides, and 
Lycurgus, governed every thing with an absolute power in the 
assemblies; the conduct of military affairs was entirely engrossed 
by Diopitlies, Metiestheus, Leosthenes, and Chares. Thus the 
administration of affairs was shared among a few men as it were 
by lot : so that the popular government degenerated into an oli-« 
garchy. See Flu tar. in Phocion. 
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«ind then your sole resource will be to mate them 
feel your resentment iilstcad of your enemies. 

To sum Up all, my sentiments are these : — ^That 
every liian should contribute in proportion to hi» 
fortune; that all should take the field in their 
turns, until all have served ; that whoever appear* 
in this place, should be allowed to speak ; and that, 
when you give your voices, your true interest only 
should determine you, not the authority of this or 
the other speaker. Pursue this course, and then 
your applause will not be lavished on some orator, 
the moment h^ concludes; you yourselves will 
^hare it hereafter, when you find how greatly yotS 
have advanced the interests of your state. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

TQ remove the impression made on the 
minds of the Athenians by the preceding ora- 
tion, Demades and other popular leaders in the 
interest of Philip, rose up, and opposed the propo- 
sitions of Demosthenes, with all their eloquence. 
T^heir opposition, however, proved ineffectual ; 
for the assembly decreed, that relief should be 
$ent to the Olynthians ; and thirty galleys and 
two thousand forces were accordingly dispatched 
under the command of Chares. But these 
succours, consisting entirely of mercenaries, and 
commanded by a general of no great reputation, 
could not be of considerable service ; and were 
besides suspected, and scarcely less dreaded by 
the Olynthians, than the Macedonians them- 
selves. In the mean time, the progress of Phi- 
lip's arms could meet with little interruption. 
Me reduced several places in the region of Chal- 
cis, razed the fortress of Zeira, and, having twice 
defeated the Olynthians in the field, at last shut 
them yp in their city, In this emergency, they 
again applied to the Athenians, and pressed for 
fresh ^nd effectual succours. In the following 
Qration, Pemosthenes endeavours to support 

f'4 
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this petition, and to prove, that both the honour 
and the interest of the Athenians demanded 
their immediate compliance. As the expencc 
of the armament was the great point of diffi- 
culty, he recommends the abrogation of such 
laws as prevented the proper settlement of the 
funds necessary for carrying on a war of such 
importance. The nature of these laws will 
come immediately to be explained. 

It appears, from the beginning of this oration, 
that other speakers had arisen before Demost- 
henes, and inveighed loudly against Philip, Full 
of the national prejudices, or disposed to flatter 
the Athenians in their notions of the dignity 
and importance of their state, they breathed 
nothing but indignation against the enemy, and 
possibly, with some contempt of his present en- 
terprises, proposed to the Athenians to correct 
his arrogance, by an invasion of his own king- 
dom. Demosthenes, on the contrary, insists on 
^ the necessity of self-defence; endeavours to rouse 
his hearers from their security, bj the terror of 
impending danger ; and affects to consider the 
defence of Olynthus as the last and only mcao^ 
of preserving the very being of Athens, 
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Callimacho, ArchoD-«>A. R. Philip. l^-'-OijUipbd^'lQ;. An. 4. 

I AM by no means afi^cted in the same mannerji 
Athenians! when I review the state of our affairs, 
and when I attend to those speakers, who have now 
declared their sentiments. They insist, that wc 
should punish Philip : but our affairs, situated as 
they now appear, warn us to guard against the 
dangers with which we ourselves are threatened^ 
Thus far therefore I must differ from these speak- 
ers, that I apprehend they have not proposed the 
proper object for your attention. There was a time 
indeed, I know it well, when the state could have 
possessed her own dominions in security, and sent 
out her armies to inflict chastisement on Philip. 
I myself have seen that time, when we enjoyed 
such power. But, now, I am persuaded, we should 
confine ourselves to the protection of our allies. 
When this Is once effected, then we may con- 
sider the punishment his outrages have merited. 
But, till the first great point be well secured, it 
is weakness to debate about our more remote con- 
cernments. 

Aia> now, Athenians ! if ever we stood in need 
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of mature deliberation and counsel, the present 
juncture calls loudly for them. To point out the 
course to be pursued on this emergency I do not 
think the greatest difficulty : but I am in doubt in 
what manner to propose my sentiments; for all 
that I have observed, and all that I have heardj^ 
CQnrkices me>:thBt)-«iOBt (tiif ycuir i»i6forlumea bayo 
proceeded from a want of inclination to pursue the 
necessary measures, not from ignorance of themv 
let me iatreat you, that, if I now §pea^ with ai^ 
^nusual boldness, ye may bear it : corisicjering only; 
whether I speak truth, and with a sincere intention 
to advance your future interests : for you now see 
that by some orators, who study but to gain your 
favour, our affairs have been reduped to the extfe- 
mity of distress, 

I THINK it necessary, in the first place, to recal 
some late transactions to your thoughts. You may 
yemember, Athenians ! that, about three or four 
years since, you received advice tl:\at Philip was in 
Thrace, and had laid siege to the fortress of Heraea^ 
It was then the month of Novembers Great comT 
Tnotions and debates arose : It was resoJyed to send 
out forty galleys ; that all citizens under the ^ge of 
five and forty^, should themselves embark ; a^d that 

» OfNowmbep, The "reducing the Attic menths to the Juliao 
halh ocoafiionoc) s^oQe dispute among the learned. As I tbonglH 
It best to make use of Roman nameg in tbe translatigjQf, I havei 
followed the reduction of Scaliger. 

^ Under iJie age ofjhe and forty ^ ?fc.' This expresses their 
zeal> and their aJppTehensions of the danger : for by the laws of 



sixty talentt slwHild be- raised. Thais, it wlitagce«d ; 
that year passed away ;j thea caine in- the mon^liS 
July% August,. September. In this last, mouthy 
with: great difficcdlry, when the mysteries bad first 
hceii cellebrated^ yon 8cnt out Chaaridemiis:''^ \Ncitilk 
just ten vessels unxnaanedy and five talents erf siU 
vet. For when ireports came of the sickness^ and 
the death of Philip, (bc*h of these wcaje afiinawi) 
you laid atlde your intended armament^ .iomgindimg^ 
that at such a janctore, there was no oeed oC sm> 
cours. And yet this was the very critical tttotnest^ 
for, hdd they been dispatched witb the same ala- 
crity with which they were granted, Philip would 
not have then escaped, to become that inrottdabl^ 
enemy he now appears; 

Athens a citiaea was exempted from military service at the zgf 
pf forty, except on some reiy urgent occasions. 

* y^fyi ^c- That i V the first months of the next j>etr ;. for tfac 
reader is to observe, that the Attic year commenced on that new* 
moon, whose fuU^moon immediately succeeded the summer* 
golstice. 

^ Charidemtu. That is, the worst of all your generals : a fo 
rcigner, a soldier of fortune, who had sometimes fought against 
you, sometimes betrayed your cause, and who, on many occa- 
fcions, Ijad proved himself unworthy of the confrdence you reposed 
in hlmr-^Monsieur Tourreil translates tiiis passage thus : <' Ce 
*' fut en ce dernier moisqu' immediatement apres la ci^ebration 
<* des mysteres, vons obfechates d'ici Charideme," 8rc, Hero 
there arc two unfortunate words, which express haste and cxpe^ 
dition : whereas the description, ip the original, labours on in (he 
•lowest and heaviest manner possible. Bvery single word majM 
oo^ the tedioii&neB^or the meanness of their armament. 
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But what was then done cannot be amended. 
Now we have the opportunity of another war ; that 
war I mean which hath induced me to bring these 
transactions into view, that you may not once more 
tall into the same, errors. How then shall we im^ 
prove this opportunity I This is the only question^ 
For, if you are not i-esolved to assist with all the 
force you can command^ you are really serving under 
Philip, you are fighting on his side. The Olyn^ 
thians are a people whose power was thought con-^ 
fiiderable. Thus were the circumstances of affairs : 
Philip could not confide in them; they looked 
with equal suspicion upon Philip. We and they 
ihen entered into mutaal engagements of peace and 
alliance : this was a grievous embarrassment to 
Philip, that we should have a powerful state 
confederated with us, spies upon the incidents pf 
his fortune. It was agreed that we should by all 
mcahs engage this people in a war with him. And 
now, what we all so earnestly, desired is effected ; 
the manner is of no moment. What then remain^ 
for us, Athenians ! but to send immediate and ef- 
fectual succours, I cannot see. For besides the 
disgrace that must attend us, if any of our interests 
are supinely disregarded, I have no small appre^ 
hensions of the consequence, (the Theb^ns* affected 

» TA? Thehans, kc. They had a mortal hatred to the Athc^ 
vlans, as they had favoured Lacedemon after the battles of Leuc-* 
tra and Maotinea> and h^d lately taken part with the Phocians 
f gainst them in the sacred war. (And even before these times^r 
at the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, the ThebaEifl streoju-*^ 
iOLUsly contended for the utter extirpation of Athens.J Toua% 
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as they are towards us, and the Phocians exhausted 
of their treasures) if Philip be left at full liberty to 
lead his armies into these territories^ wjien his pre- 
sent enterprises are accornplished. If any one 
among you can be so far immersed in indolence, as 
to suffer this, he must choose to be witness of the 
misery of his own country, rather than to hear of 
that which strangers suffer ; and to seek assistance 
for himself, when it is now in his power to grant 
assistance to others. That this must be the conse- 
quence, if we do not exert ourselves on the present 
occasion, there can scarcely remain the least doubt 
among us. 

Bui* as to the necessity of sending succours, thiif 
it may be said, we are agreed in ; this is our reso- 
lution. But how shall we be enabled ? that is tho^ 
point to be explained. — Be not surprised, Athe- 
nians ! if my sentiments on this occasion seem re- 
pugnant to the general sense of this assembly. -, 

Appoint magistrates* for the inspection of your 
laws : not in order to enact any new laws ; you . 
have already a sufficient number; but to repeal 

^ Magistrates for, &c. In .the original No/xo9grfly. So wert 
those citizens called^ who were entrusted by the people with the. 
regulation of their laws. They were chosen by lot, to the num- 
ber of lOOl, that their votes might not be equal. Every citiz^i 
tt certain times, and in certain asc^emblies, had usually a right to 
complain of any law. The president of the assembly propoicd 
the complaint to the people: 6ve advocates were allowed to 
^le^d in defence of the law^ and, after hearing them, the peopk 
referred the affair to the Noi^oihetae, , - t 



Hiose whose ill effects you now expericnoe* 1 mean 
Ae iaws jelating to the tlieatrical funds* (thus 
©penly I declare it) and some about the soldkry^. 
By th^ iirst, the soldier's pay goes as theatrical ck- 
pences to the useless and inactive ; the others 
screen those from justice who decline the service 
©fthe:field, and jhus damp the ardour of those 

* The tb€atrical funds, &c. The AtiienianSy as well as the otk^r 
Greeks, were ever passionately fond of iiie entertainments of the 
theatre. Disputes for places soon became renjarkably inconve- 
nient, and called for a regulation. The magistrates therefore 
OTdf red that « small price should be paid for places, to reimburse 
the builders of (he theatre, which as yet knew not tha^ sqagniii* 
cence which riches and luxury afterwards introduced. This pur- 
chasing of places began to be complained of by the poorer citi- 
iei»Vs»d therefore Pcricks, out of a pretended zeal for their in- 
(«iest>prapDsad,.th&t a sum of money (whtdi had been depositdd 
in tlie; treasury, after tlie M^ar of Egina,, when they had aatade tsi 
thirty yeacs peace with Lacedemon, and was intended as a public 
rebource rn case of any invasion of Attica) should be distributed 
Smong the citizens, to defray the expeucc of their entertainments 
tn time' of peace only. The proposal and the i:e9tnction were 
fcoih iflgreed to. But as all indulgences of this kind (t^genet^te, 
sooner or later, into licentiousness, tl^ people began to consider 
this distribution as their unalienable properly. And, the very 
year of the Olynthlnc orations, Eubulas, a popular leader oF a 
party' opposite to Demosthenes, prevailed to have a law passed, 
4|^h!ch forbad any man* upon pain of death, to maffce a mixtion, or 
proposal df a decree, forrestoringwhatwas nmv called the thea- 
trical fnnds to the raihtary, or any oi4ier pnblic s<3^ice. This \t 
the law which Demos?thcnes here attacks. 

^^ aAhmitihe^Mkry. The lftW9«f SoloD exflcted penoBalsciv 
vice from every citizen with the utmost rigour. Those which ih^ 
orator eomplains of xemX hiivc bocu Made whca the state \a^^ 
to be corrupted. 
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disposed to sene us* Wliea yoo have 'repealed 
these, and rendered it consistent with safety to ad- 
vise you justly, then seek for some person 4o pro* 
pose ihat decree* which you all arc sensible iho 
common good requires. But, till this be done^ eji** 
pect not that any man will urge your true InleFest^ 
when, for urging your true interest, you repay him 
with destruction: Ye will never find guch zeal, 
especially since the consequence can beonjy tbisj 
be who offers his opinion, and moves for yow 
concurrence, suffers some unmerited calamity ; but 
your affairs arc not in the least advanced: Miy^ 
this additional inconvenience must arise, that for 
the future it will appear more dangerous to ad* 
vise you than even at presefnt ; and the authors of 
these laws should also be the authors of their ro» 
peal. For it is not just that the public hxow 
should be bestowed on them, who, in framing 
these laws, have greatly injured the community, 
^nd that the odium should fall on him whose free^ 

* T/mi decree, ivhkJi, &c. A decree for the aliexjation of tb« 
theatrical funds. While Eubulus's law was in force, such <a clc« 
crfee could not be proposed. The usefulness and necessity of it, 
iwwcvcr, the orator ^'eftturcs to insinuate; for the penalty was not 
iinder^ood as extatiding to a man's baidy declanyghis tetitimamtfi^ 
l^rovided he did not make the motion in form. In tiie lat^ p9X% 
of this oration, he seems to propose another roethoiaf' avoidyjij 
the ill consequences of the law of Eubulus :. and that is, that the 
theatrical distributions should be still continued 5 but 'that ^all 
those \trho wore in publk offices, 'and who miHiUy i^^et^ecl their 
icveral salariies and appointment, shoald i>AW#tr^'the 9tai» 
without fee or reward. The name only of these distribution* 
Would have then remained. 
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dom and sincerity are of important service to us 
alL— — Until these regulations be made, you are 
not to think any man so great, that he may violate 
these laws with impunity, or so devoid of reason, 
as to plunge himself into open and foreseen de- 
struction. 

And be not ignorant of this, Athenians ! that a 
decree is of no signification, unless attended with 
resolution and alacrity to execute it. For were 
decrees of themselves sufficient to engage you to 
perform your duty ; could they even execute tho 
things which they enact, so many would not have 
been made to so little, or rather to no good pur- 
pose ; nor would the insolence of Philip have had 
to long a date. For, if decrees can punish, he 
hath long since felt all their fury. But they hava 
Ho such power : for though proposing and resolv-* 
ing be first in order ; yet, in force and efficacy, 
action is superior. Let this then be your principal 
concern, the others you cannot want ; for you havd 
men among you capable of advising, and you are 
of all people most acute in apprehending: now, 
let your interest direct you, and it will be in yout 
power to be as remarkable for acting. What sea* 
son indeed, what opportunity do you wait for, mora 
favourable than the present ? or when will you ex* 
ijrt your vigour, if not now, my countrymen ? Hath 
not this man seized all those, places that were oars ? 
^ould he become master of this country* too, must 

^ Of Ms cQuntfy, Sec. That is, the country of Chalcis, whcr# 
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we not sink into the lowest state of infamy I are 
mot they whom we have promised to assist, when- 
ever they are engaged in war, now attacked them- 
selves ? Is he not our enemy ? is he not in pos* 
session of our dominions ? is he not a t)arbarian* ? 
18 he not every base thing words can express ? If 
we are insensible to all this^ if we almost aid his 
designs; Heavens ! can we then ask to whom the 
consequences arc. owing? Yes, I know full well, 
we never will impute them to ourselves. Just as 
in the dangers of die field: not one of those who 
fly will accuse himself; he will rather blame the 
general, or his fellow- soldiers: yet every single ?» 
man that fled was accessary to the defeat : he who 
blames others might have maintained his own post ; 

Philip took two and thirty cities^ before he laid siege to Olyn- 
lhtl8» TouB. 

» A harlforian^ Th\s was the term of reproach, which the 
Greeks applied to all other Dations : not were the Macedonians, 
^excepted. In the time of Xerxes, Alexander, King of Macedon, 
could not be admitted into the Olympic games> until he had proved 
his descent to be originally from Argos. And when he cami| 
over from the Persian camp, to give the Greeks notice of the mo- 
tions of M^rdonius, he justified his perfidy by his ancient descent 
^om Greece : which he needed not to have had recourse to, if 
S^acedon had not been the$ considered as a part of the barbarian 
.world. ^ TouB, 

t> R/ ^«ry single, &c. The orator did pot foresee, that, in ten 
years after, he himself would be guilty of this very crime j be 
branded with the name of infamy, fi^r casting aw^ his shield at 
the battle of Chaeronea, and have nothing to oppose to the re* 
preaches of his e^emies^ but a weak and trifling pleasantry. 

rovn, 
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and, had every man maintained his, success must 
have ensued. Thus then, in the present case, li 
there a man whose counsel seems liable to objcc* 
tion ? let the next rise, and not inveigh agdtn^t 
him, but declare his own opinion. Doth anothcf 
offer some more salutary counsel ? pursue it, irt 

the name of Heaven! ^* But then it is not 

•* pleasing.** This is not the fault of the speaker, 

unless* in that he hath neglected to express his af- 
fection in prayers and wishes. To pray is easj% 
Athenians 1 and in one petition may be collected as 
many instances of good fortune as we please. To 
determine justly, when affairs are to be considered, 
is not so easy. But what is most useful, should 

» Unkss in that he hath, &c. This passage, which is translated 
{>retty exactly from the original^ seems, at first view, to have 
something of a forced and unnatural air. Indeed it is not pot* 
sible for us to perceive fuUy and clearly the strength and pro^ 
pricty of every part of thefe orations. To this it would be re« 
qulsitc to know the temper and disposition of the hearers, at that 
particular time when each of them was delivered j and also to 
have before us every thing said by other speakers in the debate. 
In many places we find very plain allusions to the speeches of 
other orators. And it is fiot unreasonable to think, that there 
•are other more obscure ones Which Escape our observatioti.. If 
we suppose, for instance, that, in the present debate, before De- 
mosthenes arose, some other speaker had amused the people with 
flattering hopes, with professions of zeal and affection, with pas« 
«ionate exclamations, and prayers to the gods for such ^nd 
$iiich Instances of public success \ while at the same time he neg* 
kicted to point out sucb measures as were fit to be pursued, or 
perhaps recommended pernicious measures.- Upon ^ch 

a supposition, I say, this passage, considered as an indirect re-^ 
proof of such a speaker, will perhaps appear to have sufBcient , 
f«rce and propriety. 
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ever be preferred lo that which is agreeable, whera 
both cannot be obtained 

But if there be a tnan who will leave us the 
theMrical funcb, and propose othjer subsidies for 
the service of the war, are we not rather to atten4 
to him ? I gnint it, Athenians ! if that man can be 
feundi But I should account it wonderful, if it 
6ver did, if it everscan happen to any man on earth, 
that, while he lavishes his present possessions on 
unnecessary occasions, some future funds should be 
procured, to supply his real necessities. But such 
proposals find a powerful advocate in the breast of 
every hearer. So that nothing is so easy as tp de- 
ceive one's self: for what we wish, that we readily 
believe: but such expectations are oftentimes in- 
consistent with our affairs. On this occasion there- 
fore, let your affairs direct you ; th^n will you be 
enabled to take the field ; then will you have your 
full pay. And men, whose judgments are well di- 
rected, and whose souls are great, could not sup- 
port the infamy which must attend them, if obliged 
to desert any of the operations of a war, from the 
want of money : they could not,^fter snatching up 
their arms and tnarching against the Corinthians* 

^ T^ Corint/tians. This alludes to an expedition that iho 
Athenians had made about an age before. Some time afier the 
Persian war, when the Greeks began to quarrel among them- 
5<^ves, Corinth and Megara had some dispute about their boun- 
daries. The better to support tlieir quarrel, the M^areant 
quitted the Lacedemonians, and entered into tn alliance with 
Atheas. But, as tUs state wa$ thea engaged both^a^C^^ ^^ 

F4 
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and Mcgarcans*, suflfer Philip to enslave the states 
of Greece, through the want of provisions for their 
forces. — ^I say not this wantonly, to raise the re- 
sentment of some among you. No ; I am not so 
unhappily perverse, as to study to be hated, when 
no good purpose can be answered by it : but it is 
my opinion, that every honest speaker should pre- 
fer the interest of the state to the favour of his 
hearers. This (I am assured, and perhaps you need 
not be informed) was the principle which actuated 
the public conduct of (hose of our ancestors who 
spoke in this assembly: (men, whom the present 
set of orators are ever ready to applaud, but whose 
txample they by no means imitate:) such were 
Aristides, Nicias, the former Demosthenes, and 
Pericles. But since we have had speakers, who, 

Egina, the Corinthians imagined thej would not be able to give 
anjr assistance ; and therefore invaded the territories of Megara. 
But the Athenians came immediately to the assistance of their 
^\it8, 'although they were obliged to commit the defence of their 
city to their old men and boys : and the Corinthians were re- 
pulsed. ^» Touit. 

* TA^ Megareans. This war happend twelve )rears after that 

'Qien^ipoed Tti^ the preceding note. The Me^eans» after having 

put ^ Athenian garrison to the sword, that was stationed in their 

territory, jof^ned with' Lacedemon> and even with Corinth their 

mortal enemy, against whom the Athenians had espoused their 

quarrel. This state, incensed at the ingratitude of their revolt, 

determined to reduce theni' to reason. They issued out a man- 

VArfe, directing the Megareans to abstain from cultivating a piece 

.ri«tf ground consecrated to Ceres and Proserpine j and, on their 

: ::refusing to comply, published an edict, to exclude them from all 

v^ commerce in Attica; and bound their generals by an oath to in- 

vadc their territories once every year. Toua. 
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before their public appearance, ask you : ** What 
'* do you desire ? what shall I propose ? how can 
** I oblige you ?** the interest of our country hath 
been sacrificed to momentary pleasure and popular 
favour. Thus have we been distressed ; thus have 
&ese men risen to greatness, and you stmk into 
disgrace. 

And here let me intreat your attention to a sum- 
mary account of the conduct of your ancestors, and 
of your own. I shall mention but a few things^ 
and these well known ; for, if you would pursue 
the way to happiness, you need not look abroad 
for leaders; our own countrymen point it but^ 
These our ancestors, thererore, whom the orators 
never courted, never treated with that indulgence 
with which you are flattered, held the sovereignty ' 
of Greece, with general consent, five and forty 
years* ; deposited above ten thousand talents in our 
public treasury ; kept the king of this country in- 

a Five and forty years. In Wolfius's edition it is 05. But this 
reading is foand in other copies, and is confirnied by the parallel 
Sissage in the oration on regulating the commonwealth. The 
erator compotes from the death of Pausanias^ when the supreme^ 
command was given to the Athenians, to the beginning of tho 
Peloponnesian war. Add to this the 2J years of that war, during 
which time the Athenians maintained their power, though not 
with consent; and ihc whole will be 72 years compltte, and part 
of |he 75d year., Ji^tccahiy to this last C0k:u]atio:>, Demosthenes 
says, in the third Philippic; that the Athenians commanded in 
Greece 73 years. These two accounts are thus easily reconciled^ 
by distinguishing the times' of the voluntary and the involuntary 
Obedience of the Greeks. - ' . Toui<, * . 

F 3 
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that subjection^ which a barbarian owes to Greeks ; 
erected monuments of many and illustrious actions^ 
which they themselves achieved^ by land and sea ; 
in a word, are the only persons who have trams* 
mitted to posterity such glory as is superior to 

envy, T^vi? g^^^t do they appear in the afikirs 

of Greece. Let us now view them within tho 

city, both in tlieir public and priirate conduct. 
And, first, the edifices which their administrations 
have given us, their decorations of our temples, 
and the offisrings deposited by them, are so nume<- 
rous and so magnificent, that all the efforts of pos* 
terity cannot exceed them. Then, in private life, 
%o exemplary was their moderation, their adherence 
to the ancient manners so scrupulously exact, tliat 
if any of you ever discovered the house of Aris* 
tides, or Miltiades, or any of the illustrious men of 
those times, he must know that it was not dis- 
tinguished by the least extraordinary splendour. 
For they did'not so conduct the public business as 
to aggrandize themselves; their sole great objeict 
was to exalt the state. And thus, by their faithful 
attachment to Greece, by their piety to the godsj| 
and by that equality which they maintained among 
themselves, they were raised (and no wonder) to the 
summit of prosperity. 

Such was the state of Athens at that time, when 
the men I have mentioned were in power. But 
whaiis your condition, under these induJgent mi- 
nisters \yho now direct us Ms it the s^me, or nearly 
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the same ?— Other things I shall pass over, though 
J Plight expatiate oxx tbejxi. Let it only be ob^ 
jerved, that we are now, a$ you all see, left with- 
out competitors; the luacedemonians lost*; the 
Thebans engaged^ at home ; and not one of all the 
other states of consequence su^ient to dispute 
the sovereignty with u^. Yet at a time, when we 
might have enjoyed our own dominions in sccu- 
rity, apd boen the umpires in all disputes abroad^ 
our territories have been wrested from us ; we have 
expended above one thousand five hundred talents 
to no purpose; the allies *" which we gained in war 
have been lost in time of peace ; and lo this de- 
gree of power have we raised an enemy against our** 
selves. (For let the man stand forth, who can 
•how whence Philip hath derived his greatness, if 
not from us.) 

<^ Weli* ! if these affairs have but an unfavour- 
^ able aspect, yet those within the city are much 
** more flourishing than ever," ^Wherc are the 

• TvJtf iMccd^nomans lost. The battjes of Lcuctra and Manti- 
aea bad finlircly destroyed their power. Tour. 

^ Eng0gfJ, to. In the Pbocian war. 

• The alftest &c. Ulpian and Wolfiu^ upder^t^nd this of th» 
pe^qc, by whicb the A tbepiane consented that the people of Chio^ 
^Rhodes, apd ByiJantium, and other rcvojters, should all continue 
free- But it seenas more natural to apply it to some prior events 5 
^s the taking of Pydna apd Polidaea, aud other citjes of Thrace, 
that were then fubject to Athens, and which Phjlip made himself 
inaster of, after he had concluded a peace with the Athenians, in 
il^ second year of his reign, Tou«% 

f4 ' 
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proofs of this } The walls which have been whiten- 
ed ? — ^the w^j'S we have repaired ? — ^^the supplies 

of water ; and such trifles ? ^Tum your eyes to 

the men, of whose administrations these are the 
fruits. Some of whom, from the lowest state of 
poverty, have arisen suddenly to affluence; some 
from meanness to renown : others have made their 
own private houses much more magnificent than the 
public edifices. Just as the state hath fallen^ their 
private fortunes have beeh raised^ 

And what cause can we assign for this ? How is 
it that our affairs were once so flourishing, and 
now in such disorder ? Because, formerly, the peQ-^ 
pie dared to take up arms themselves ; were them* 
selves masters oflhose in employment ; disposers 
themselves of all emoluments : so that every ci-^ 
tizen thought himself happy to derive honours and 
authority, and all advantages whatever, from the 
people. Biit now, on the contrary, favours are all 
dispensed, affairs all transacted, by the ministers-; 
wJiile you, quite enervated, robbed of your riches, 
your allies, stand in the mean rank of servants and 
assistants : happy if these nien grant you the the- 
atrical appointipents, and send you scraps of the 
public meal*. And, what is of all most sordid, 
you hold yourselves obliged to them for that which 
is your own : while they cppfine you within thes<^ 

« Ofthefuhlk meal Demetrius Phalereus records a saying of 
Demades, in ridicule of the custom of distributipg victuals to the 
pcpple. " The state (said he) is now become a feeble old wor 
** man, (hat sits^ at l|ome in her ^lippers^ an4 sups up her ptisan.*' 
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walls^ lead you on gently to their pui^x)se8, and 
soothe and tame you to obedience. Nor is it pos* 
f ible» that they, who are engaged in low and gro* 
veling pursuits, can entertain great and generous 
sentiments. No ! Such as their employments are, 
so must their dispositions prove. — And now, I call 
Heaven to witness, that it will not surprise me, if I 
suffer more, by mentioning this your condition, than 
they who have involved you in it ! Freedom of 
speisch you do not allow on all 'occasions ; and that 
yoU have now admitted it, excites my wonder. 

But, if you will at length be prevailed on to 
change your conduct; if you will take the field, 
and act worthy of Athenians; if these redundant 
sums which you receive at home be applied to the 
advancement of your affairs abroad -, perhaps, my 
countrymen ! perhaps some instance of ccmsum- 
matc good fortune may attend you, and ye may 
become so happy as to despise those pittances, which 
are like the morsels that a physician allows his pa- 
tient. For these do not restore his vigour but just 
keep him from dying. So, your distributions can- 
not serve any valuable purpose, but are just sufE^ 
cient to divert your attention from all other things, 
and thus increase the indolence of every one among 
you. 

But I shall be asked, " What then ! is it your 
" opinion, that tljese sums should pay our army ?" 
— r-And besides this, that the state should be re* 
gulatcd in such a poanner, thai every one may have 
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Bb share <3F public buBine$99 and approve himself 
an qseful citizen^ an what occasion soever his ai4 
Biay be required* Is it in his power to Jive in 
peace ? He will live b^^ with gl^ter dig^ity^ 
while these supplies prevent him from being 
tempted by indigence to any thing dishononrs^blc* 
Is he called forth by an emergen!^ like the present i 
Let him disdiarg^ that sacred duty which he owes 
to his country, by applying these sums to his sup^ 
port in the field is there a man among you past^ 
the age of service ? Let him, by inspecting and 
conducting the public business, regularly merit his 
share of the distributions which he now receives, 
without any duty enjoined, or any return made to 
the community. And thus, with scarpely any a)«* 
teration, either of abolishing or innovating, all irre-» 
gularities arc removed, and the state completely 
settled, by appointing one general regulation, which 
shall entitle our citizenb to receive, and at the^ same 
time oblige them to take arms, to adnninister justice, 
to act in all cases as their time of life and our af* 
fairs «equire« But it never hath, nor could it have 
been moved by me, that the rewards of the diligent 
and active should be bestowed on the useless oltiz^n i 
or that you should sit here, supine, languid, and 
irresolute, listening to the exploits of some gene-? 
ral's foreign troops, (for thus it is at present) ■ ■ 
Not that I would reflect on him who serves you in 
any instance. But you yourselves, Athenians ! 
should perform those services for which you heap 
honours upon others, and not recede- from that 
Ulustrious rank of virtue, the pfie^ gf all the glo^ 
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rious toits of your ^ncestors^ and by them bfsqueath* 
ed to you. 

Thus have I laid before you the chief points in 
which I think you interested. It is your part to 
embrace that opinion which the welfare of the state 
in general, and that of every single member^ rccom^ 
mends to your acceptance. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE preceding oration had no further effect 
upon the Athenians, than to prevail on them to 
send orders to Charidemus, who commanded 
for them at the Hellespont, to make an attempt 
to relieve Olynthus. He accordingly led some 
forces into Chalcis, which, in conjunction with 
the forces of Olynthus, ravaged Pallene, a pe- 
ninsula of Macedon, towardsThrace, and Bottia, 
a country on the confines of Chalcis, which, 
among other towns, contained Pella, the capita) 
of Macedon. 

But these attempts could not divert Philip 
from his resolution of reducing Olynthus, which 
he had now publicly avowed. The Olynthiahs, 
therefore, found it necessary to have once more 
recourse to Athens ; and to request, that they 
would send troops, composed of citizens, ani- 
mated with a sincere ardor for their interest, 
their own glory, and the common cause. 

Demosthenes, in the following oration, in- 
sists on ^he importance of saving Olynthus; 
alarms his hearers with the apprehension of a 
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ivar» which actually threatteed Attica^ and cvcill 
the capital ; urges the necessity of personal icr- 
Yice ; and returns to his charge of the misappli- 
cation of the public money, biit in such a man^ 
ner as sheweth, that his former remonstrancet 
had not the desired efiect^ 
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Callimacho^ Archon — A. B. PbUip. 12.— Olympiad. \0J. An. 4. 

I AM persuaded, Athenians ! that you would ac- 
count it less valuable to possess the greatest riches*, 
than to have the true interest of the state, on this 
emergency, clearly laid before you. It is your part 
therefore, readily and cheerfully to attend to all who 
arc disposed to offer their opinions. For your re-^ 
gards need not be confined to those whose counsels 
are the effect of premeditation^: it is your good 
fortune to have men among you, who can at once 
suggest many points of moment, From opinions, 
therefore, of every kind, you may easily choose that 
most conducive to your interest. 

a The greatest riches, Ulpian finds out a particular propriety in 
tliis exordium. He observes, that, as the orator intends to recom- 
mend to them to give up their theatrical appointments^ he pre- 
pares them for it by this observation j and, while he is endeavour- 
ing to persuade them to a just disregard of money, Appears as if 
be only spoke their sentiments. 

*> Prfmedifation. Monsieur Tourreil admires the greatness of ' 
mind of Demosthenes, who, though he gloried in the pains and 
labour his orations cost him, was yet superior to that low an4 
malignant passion, which oftentimes prompts us to decry those 
talents which we do not possess. I suspect, however, that this 
passage was occasioned by some particular circumstance in the 
debate. Perhapi son^e speaker who opposed Demosthenes^ mighl. 
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And now, Athenians ! the present juncture calls 
upon us : we almost hear its voice, declaring loudly 
that you yourselves must engage in these affairs, if 
you have the least attention to your own security. 
You entertain 1 know not what sentiments on this 
occasion : my opinion is, that, the reinforcements 
should be instantly decreed; that they should be 
raised with all possible expedition ; that so our suc- 
cours may be sSot from this city, and all former in- 
conveniencies be avoided ; and that you should send 
ambassadors to notify these things, and to secure 
our interests by their presence. I or, as he is a man 
of consummate policy, complete in the art of turn- 
ing every incident to his own advantage, there is 
the utmost reason to fear, that, partly by conces- 
sions, where they may be seasonable, partly by me- 
naces, Und his menaces* may be believed,) and 
partly by rendering us and our absence suspectedi 
— he may tear from us something of the last im* 
portance, and force it into his own service. 

Those very circumstances, however, which con-, 
tribute to the power of Philip> are happily the most 
favourable to us. For that uncontrolled command 
with which he governs all transactions, public and 
secret; his entire direction of his army, as their 
leader, their sovereign, and their treasurer ; and his 

have urged his qpinion somewhat dogmatically, aa the result of 
mature reflection and deliberation, 

* His itujfaces m<vf^ &c Although his promises could by n^ 
megns be relied CD. - . ' > 

7 
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diligence, in giving life to every part <Jf it, by hit 
presence; these things greatly contribute to cany-, 
ing on a war with expedition and success, but arc 
powerful obstacles to that accommodation which he 
would gladly make with the Olynthians. For the 
Olynthians see plainly that they do not now fight 
for glory, or for part of their territory, but to defend 
their state from dissoliition and slavery. They 
know bow he rewarded those traitors of Amphipolis, 
who made him^ master of that city, and those of 
Pydna, who opened their gates to him. In a word, 
free states, I think, must ever look with suspicion 
on an absolute monarchy, but a neighbouring mo- 
narchy must double their apprehensions^ . . 

Convinced of what hath now been offered, and 
possessed with every other just and worthy senti- 
ment, you must be resolved, Athenians ! you must 
cxe^t your spirit, you must apply to the war, now, 
if ever J your fortunes, your persons, your whole 
powers, are iK)w demanded. There is no excuse, 
no pretence left, for declining the performance of. 
your duty. For that which you were all ever urg- 
ing loudly, that the Olynthians should be engaged 
in a war with Philip, hath now happened of itself; 
a£nd this in a manner most agreeable to our interest. 
For, if they had entered into this war at our per- 
suasion, they must have been precarious allies, with- 
out steadiness or resolution; but as their private 
injuries have made them enemies to ' Philip, it is 
probable that enmity will be lasting, both on ac- 
count of what they fear, and what they have ^ircadjNi 

g2 
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snfiered. My countrymen ! let not so favourable 
an opportunity escape you : do not repeat that er- 
ror which hath been so often fatal to you. For 
when, at our return from assisting the Euboeans% 
Hlerax and StratocleSj citizens of Amphipolis, 
mounted this gallery \ and pressed you to send out 
your navy, and to take their city tuider your pro- 
tectioUy had we discovered that resolution in our 
own cause, which we exerted for the safety of Eu- 
boea, then had Amphipolis been yours, and all those 
difficulties had been avoided,in which you have been 
since involved. Again, when we received advice of 
Ca Ihe sieges of Pydna, Potidaea, Methone, Pegasae, 
and other places, (for I would not detain you with 
a particular recital) had we ourselves marched with 
a due spirit and alacrity ^to the relief of the first of 
these cities, we should now find much more com-% 
pliance, much more humility in Philip. But by 
still neglecting the present, and imagining our fu- 
ture interests will not demand our care, we have 
aggrandized our enemy, we have raised liim to a 
degree of eminence greater than any king of Mace-r 
don hath ever yet enjoyed. — Now we have another 
opportunity. That which the Olynthians, of them-» 

a TAe Eulfo^atis. , This refers to tl^e expedition ii^ favour of the 
Eaboeans against the Tbebans, which is ment^ojied in the note oiv 
Phil. I. page 10. The Athenians prepared for this expedition in 
three days, according to Demosthenes 5 in five, according ip 
^schines. And their success ^as as sudden as their preparation. 

*> T/tis gallery, in the original 7'oyro ti BHMA. That eminence 
where all the public speakers were placed, and from whence tha 
people were addressed on all occasions. 
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Selves, present to the state : one no less considerabk 
than any of the former* 

And, in my opinion, Athenians ! if a man wer« 
fo bring the dealings of the gods towards us to a fair 
account, though many things might appear not 
quite agreeable to our wishes, yet he would ac- 
knowledge that we had been highly favoured by 
them ; and with great reason : for that many placet 
had been lost in the course of war is truly to be 
charged to our own weak conduct. But that the diffi* 
culties arisen from hence have not long affected u^i 
and that an alliance now pr^SQpts itself to remove 
them, if we are disposed to make the just use of it j 
this I cannot but ascribe to the divine goodnessu 
But the sam6 thing happens in this case as in the 
Use of riches. If a man be careful to ^avc those 
he hath acquired, he readily acknowledges the kind- 
ness of fortune ; but- if by his imprudence they be 
once lost, with them he also loses the sense of gra* 
li|:ude< So in political affairs, they who neglect to 
improve their opportunities, forget the favdnrd 
which the gods have bestowed ; for it is the ulti- 
jnate event which generally determines men's judg- 
ment of every thing precedent. And therefore all 
Jiffairs hereafter should engage your strictest care, 
that, by correcting our errors, we may wipe off the 
inglorious stain of past actions. But should we be 
deaf to these men too, and should he be suffered to 
subvert Olynthus, say, what can prevent him 
ifrom marching his forces into whatever territory he 
pleases ? 

e 3 
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. Is there not a man ampng you, Athenians ! wha 
reflects by what steps Philip, from a beginning so 
inconsiderable, hath mounted to this height of 
|)Ower ? First, he took Araphipolis : then he be- 
came master- of Pydna ; then Potidaea fell ; then 
Methone: then came his inroad into Thessaly: 
after this, having disposed affairs at Phcrae, at Pe-. 
]gass&, at Magnesia, entirely as be pleased, he 
Kjarehed into Thrace*. Hfere, while engaged in 
expelling some, and establishing other princes, he 
ifeU sick. Again, recovering, he never turned a 
Hiomertt from his course to case or indulgence, but 
histantly attacked the Olynthiahs. Hi6 expeditions 
against the Ulyrians, the Paeonians, against Arym- 

a ^^ T7ir<ice. Here, nvhik engaged, &c. Thrace was inha- 
bited hy an infinite number of different people^ whose namea 
Herodotus hath transmitted. And he obserres, that could they 
have united under a single chief, or connected themselves- by h*- 
^rest or sentiment, they would have formed a body infinitely su- 
perior to aM their neighbours. After Teres, the Thracians had 
divers kings. This prince had Iwo sons, Shalces and Sparadocus, 
;wnong whose descendants raiioos contests arose, till after a series- 
of usurpations and revolutions, Seuthes recovered part of the 
territory of his father Maesades, and transmitted the succession 
peaceabfy t6 Gotis the father of Cersobleptes (as Demostheuet 
tays^ not his brother, as Diodorus). At the death of Cotis the '^ 
divisions recommenced, and in the place of one king, Thrace had 
three, Geifsobleptes, Berisadcs, and Araadocnsj Cersobleptes di*- 
posses>;ed the other two; and was himself dethroned by Philip. 
Fronttnu* reports, that Ale32ender, when he had conquered 
Thrace, breaiglk the^rioces of that country with him in his ex-» 
p^ttio^ ibU>' Asia, to prevent their raising any commotions in his' 
jtbsence. A proof that Philip and Alexander had established se- 
Wral pc*^ kings in Thrace, wKo Were vas^ls to Macedon. 

Tou»«»tL^ . 
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bas % I pass all over. -But I may be asked> why 

ibis recital now?^^ ^That you may know and see 

your own error, in ever neglecting some part of 
your affairs, as if beneath your regard : and that 
active spirit with which Philip pursueth his designs : 
which ever fires him : and which never can permit 
him to r^st satisfied with those things he hath al- 
ready accomplished. If then he determines firmly 
and invariably to pursue his conquests ; and if wc 
are obstinately resolved against every vigorous and 
Effectual measure ; think, what consequences may 
wc expect ! In the name of Heaven, can any man 
be so weak, as not to know, that by neglecting this 
war, we are transferring it from that country to our 
own ? And should this happen, I fear, Athenians t 
that as they who inconsiderately borrow money 
upon high interest^ after a short-lived affluence are 
deprived of their own fortunes; so we, by this con- 
tinued indolence, by consulting only our ease and 
pleasure, may be reduced to the grievous necessity 
of engaging in affairs the most shocking and dis- 
agreeable, and of exposing ourselves in the defence 
of this our native territory. * 

" Arymhai. He was the son of Alcetas, king of Epirus, a net 
brother to Ncoptolemus, whose daughter Olympias Philip mar- 
ried. About three years before the date of this oration, the 
death of their father produced a dispute between the brothers 
about the succession t Arymbas was the lawful heir : yet Philip 
obiiged hini, by force of arms, to divide the kingdom wth Neop- 
tolcmus : and not contented wiih this, at the dt-ath of Arymbas, 
he found means, by his intrigqes and menaces, to prevail on the 
jEpirots to banish his son, and to constitute Alexander the son of 
Ncoptolemus sole monarch. Tovkrbi^. 

a 4 ' , 
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To censure, some one raay tell me, is easy, and 
in the power of eveiy man : but the true counsellor 
should point out that conduct which the present 
exigence demands. — Sensible as I am, Athenians I 
that, when your expectations have in any instance 
been disappointed, your resentment frequently falls 
not on those who merit it, but on him who hath 
spoken last; yet I cannot, from a regard to my 
own safety, suppress what I deem of moment to 
lay before you. I say, then, this occasion calls for 
a twofold armament. First, we are to defend thc_ 
cities of the Olynthians ; and for this purpose to 
detach a body of forces : in the next place, in order 
to infest his kingdom, we are to send out our navy 
manned with other levies. If you neglect either of 
these, I fear your expedition will be fruitless. For, 
if you content yourselves with infesting bis domi* 
nions, this he will endure^ until he is master o£ 
Olynthus; and then he can with ease repel the in- 
vasion : or, if you only send succours to the Olyn- 
thians, when he sees his own kingdom free firom 
danger, he will apply with constancy and vigilance 
to the war, and at length weary out the besieged to 
a submission. Your levies therefore must be con- 
siderable enough to serve both purposes. Thcsci 

are my sentiments with respect to our armament. 

And how as to the expence of these preparations. 
You are already provided for the payment of your 
forces better than any other people. This provision 
is distributed among yourselves in the manner most 
agreeable ; but if you restore it to the army, the sup- 
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plies will be complete without any addition 5 if not 
anaddition will be necessary; or the whole, rather, 
will remain to be raised. ** How then ! (I may be 
** asked) do you move for a decree to apply those 
** funds to the military service ?" By no means! it 
is my opinion indeed, that an army must be raised ; 
that this money really belongs to the army ; and 
tliat the same regulation which entitles our citiz^ps 
to receive, should oblige them also to act. At pre* 
«ent you expend the sums on entertainments, with- 
out regard to your affairs. It remains, then, that a 
general contribution be raised : a great one, if a 
great one be required : a small one, if such may bo 
sufficient. Money must be found : without it no- 
thing can be effected : various schemes are proposed 
by various persons : do you make that choice which 
you think most advantageous ; and, while you have 
an opportunity, exert yourselves in the care of your 
interests. 

It is worthy a your attention to consider how thft 

^ It is nvorthy^ &c. Hitherto the orator has painted Phih'p in 
all his terrors. He is politic, and vigiliant, and intrepid > he hat , 
risen gradually to the highest pitch of power 5 and is now ready 
to appear before the walls of Athens, if he is not instantly opposed ; 
but, lest this description should dispirit the Athenians, he is now 
represented in a quite different manner. His power is by no 
means real and solid j his allies are prepared to revolt, his king- 
4om is threatened with war and desolation, and he is just ready to 
be crushed by the very first effort that is made to distress him : 
but as it was necessary that the danger to which they were ex- 
posed, should make the deepest impression vpon the minds of hig 
bparers, he returns to his former description, and concludes witk 
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afiairs of Philip are at this time circumstanced. For 
they are by no means so well disposed, so very 
flourishing, as an inattentive observer would pro- 
nounce* Nor would he have engaged in this war 
Ht all, ha(} he thought he should have been obliged 
to maintain it. He hoped that, the moment he ap- 
peared, all things would fall before him. But these 
hopes were vain. And this disappointment, in the 
first place, troubles and dispirits him. Then the 
Thessalians alarm him ; a people remarkable for 
their perfidy* on all occasions, and to all persons. 
And just as they have ever proved, even so he findd 
them now. For they have resolved in cotmcil to 
.demand the restitution of Pcgasae, and have opposed 
his attempt to fortify Magnesia: and I am informed 
that for the future he is to be excluded from their 
ports and markets, as these conveniences belong* 
to the states of Thessaly, and are not to be inter- 
jcepted by Philip. And, should he be deprived of 
jBuch a fund of wealth, fee must be greatly straitened 
*{o support his foreign troops. Besides this, we- 

the dreadfal image of a formidable enemy, ravaging their terri^ 
tory, and shuttiog them up within their walls. 

y Thar perfidy. This people had ^ bad character from tb* 
Earliest times, so as to become even piovcrbial j and Greece, and 
Athens particularly had experienced their want of faith on very 
important occasdons. They invited Xerxes into Greece, and were 
not ashamed to join Mardonius after the battle of Salamis, and to 
serve him as guides in his invasion of Attica 3 and in the heat of 
ft battle between Athens and Sparta, they on a sudden deserted 
their allies, the Athenians, and joined the enemy. See Thucyd* 
Book I. ToVRHBix*. 
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miist suppose that the Paeonians and the IHyri&n^ 
and all the others, would prefer freedom and inde- 
pendence to a state of slavery. They are not ac- 
customed to subjection, and the insolence of this 
man, it is said, knows no bounds ; nor is this im- 
probable ; for great and unexpected success is apt 
to hurry weak minds into extravagancies. Hence it 
often proves much more difficult to maintain ac« 
quisitions, than to acquire. It is your part, there* 
fore, to regard the time of hb distress as your most 
favourable opportunity : improve it to the utmost ; 
5end out your embassies; take the field yourselves, 
and excite a general ardor abroad ; ever considering 
how readily Philip would attack us, if he were fa* 
voured by any incident like this, if a war bad 
broken out on our borders. And would it not 
be shameful to want the resolution to bring that 
distress on him, which, had it been equally 
in his poweTj he certainly would have made yoit 
feel! 

This too demands your attention, Athenian^? 
that you arc now to determine whether it be most 
expedient to carry the war into his country, or to 
fight him here. If Olynthus be defended, Macedon 
will be the seat of war ; you may harass his king- 
dona, and enjoy your own territories free from ap- 
{)rehensions. But, should that nation be subdued 
by Philip, who will oppose his marching hither ^ 
will the Thebans ^ let it not be thought severe 
when I affirm that they will join readily iix the ia« 
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«^ion\ Will the Phocians? a people scarcely 
able** to defend their own country, without your as- 
sistance. Will any others « ? — — ** But> Sir/* cries 
Bome one, ** he would make no such attempt/'—^ 
This would be the greatest of absurdities ; not to 
execute those threats, when he hath full power, 
which, now when they appear so idle and extra* 
▼agant, he yet dares to utter. And I think you are 
not yet to learn how great would be the difference 
between our engaging him here, and there. Were 
we to be only thirty days abroad, and to draw all 
the necessaries of the camp from our own lands^ 
even were there no enemy to ravage them, the da- 
mage would, in my opinion, amount to more than 
the whole expencc ot the late war*". Add then the 
presence of an enemy, and how greatly must the 
calamity be increased ? but, further, add the infamy ; 
ind to those who judge rightly, no distress can be 
more grievous than the scandal of misconduct. 

■ yotn reaMy In the tJtvasum, The reasons of Thebcs's hatred 
to Athens have been already assigned. Se&note on Oly nth. 2. p. 74. 

^ Scarcely ahU, &c. The Phocians were at this time reduced 
to a very low state, by a continued series of ill success in the sacred 
war. Philomelus and OnomarcEus had perished ^ Phayllus and 
Phalecus, their successors, had beeA frequently defeated -, and the 
Thebans were continually gaining advantages over them. Tour. 

« JFUlany others^ He avoids all mention of the Thessalians j be«^ 
cause he hadjust shewed that^they were ill-affeqted to Philip, and 
therefore might be supposed willing to join with the Athenians. 

d Of theJate war. That is, their expedition into Thrace, in 
order to recover Amphipolis, which, according to the calculation 
of jEschines^ cost them 1500 talents^ Tour« 
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It is incumbent, therefore, upoty^s all, (justly 
influenced by these consideratiqi^ to unite vigo-r 
rously in the common cause,»and repel the danger 
that threatens this territory. Let the rich ^xer$ 
themselves on this occasion ; that by contributing a 
ismall portion of their affluence, they may securer 
the peaceful possession of the rest. Let those whq 
are of the age for military duty, that, by learning 
the art of war in Philip's dpminions, they may be- 
come formidable defenders of their native land. 
Let our orators, that they may safely submit their 
conduct to the public inspection. For your judg- 
ment of their administrations will ever be deter- 
mined by the event of ihings. And may wc aH 
i^ontribute to render that favourable ! 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE Athenians sent those succours to Olyn- 
thus, which were recommended in the preced- 
ing oration. But they could not defend that 
state against its domestic enemies; for, the ycai 
following, two of its citizens, Lasthcnes and 
Euthycrates, betrayed the city to Philip^ He 
razed it, threw part of the inhabitants in chains, 
sold Another part, ajid distinguished the two 
traitors only by the cruelty of their death. His 
two brothers, who had been harboured in Olyn- 
thus, he also sacrificed to his jealousy and re- 
venge. 

These events, no less than the repeated in- 
stances of Demosthenes, prevailed on the Athe- 
nians to declare war against Philip in form. 
Hitherto he had kept some measures with them^ 
and had sought various pretences for glossing 
over his hostilities; but now. he fell with the 
utmost fury upon all their tributary states, and 
obliged Demosthenes to appear once more in the 
assembly, to persuade the Athenians to defend 
the Islanders, and their colonies, which lay upon 
the Hellespont, But scarcely had the war been 

VOL. I. H 
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declared, when the vigour of their enemy, an<f 
their own fickleness and indolence, made them 
•weary of it. Ctesiphon and Phrynon were sent 
to sotmd Philip's dispositions towards a separate 
peace. This was as he could wish. The Pho- 
cian war was^at present the object of his views ; 
and his arts had just regained the Thessalian^ 
over to the confederacy, who had been prevailed 
on to stand neuter. To the Athenian minis- 
ters, therefore, he made such professions, that 
Demosthenes, and nine others, were sent to nc- 
gociatc the peace ; who proceeded as far as they 
were authorised, and returned with Antipater^ 
Parmenio, and Eurylochus, on the part of Phi^ 
lip. Ambassadors were sent, soon after, from 
Athens, with full powers to conclude the treaty^ 
In the first of these embassies, Demosthenes had 
met with some Athenian prisoners in Macedon, 
whom he promised to redeem at his own ex- 
pence, and took this opportunity to perform it^ 
while his colleagues, in the mean time, were t& 
proceed, with all expedition, in order to con* 
.elude with Philip. Three months elapsed,- 
towever, before they came to an audience with? 
Ihc king, wha was all thrs time making himself 
master of those places in Thrace, which the 
Ariienians claimed as their right, At'last^ the 
terms of ihe treaty were agreed to ; but, by af- 
fected delays^ and by corrupting the amtassa* 
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dors, he found means to defer the execution of it, 
until he had advanced his troops into Thessaly, 
in order to proceed against thePhocians. He then 
concluded the peace, and, on their return, the 
ambassadors, who had conducted the treaty (and 
iEschines in particular,) expatiated upon his 
candour and sincerity. They declared, at the 
very time w hen he was giving Thebes the most 
solemn assurances that he would exterminate the 
Phocians, that his sole views were to screen this 
people from the fury of their enemies, and to 
controul the insolence of the Thebaits. They 
also vouched for his performing several things in 
favour of the state, not formally stipulated in the 
treaty. Thus were the Athenians amused, and 
Philip suffered to pass the streights of Ther- 
mopylae, and to pursue his march into Phocis, 

His reputation and approach struck such i 
terror into the Phocians, that, although they 
received a reinforcement of a thousand Spartans, 
they yet sent to treat, or rather to submit. He 
allowed Phalecus, with eight thousand merce- 
naries, to retire into Peloponnesus ; but the rest, 
who were inhabitants of Phocis, were left at his 
mercy. The disposal of these he referred to the 
Amphictyons, from an affected regard tg the 
authority of an assembly composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the states of Greece, They thun- 

HZ 
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dered out the severest decrees against this wretch- 
ed people. Among other things, it was enacted, 
that they should lose their scat in the Amphictj- 
onic council, and that the double voice which 
they had enjoyed in it, should be transferred to 
Philip, who, by the same resolution, gained the 
superintendency of the Pythian games, which 
the Corinthians forfeited by taking part with the 
Phocians. 

The Athenians had not been present at Phi- 
lip*s election into this council ; and probably, to 
avoid all opposition, he had assembled only such 
Amphictyons as were devoted to his interest. He 
thought it proper, however, to send circular let- 
ters to the absent states-, inviting them to assem- 
ble at Delphos, and to ratify his election^ 

Athens, among others, received the invitation; 
and, as Philip's ambitious designs could be no 
longer concealed, many were for violent mea-» 
sures. The proposal raised a ferment in the 
assembly; which seems to have breathed no- 
thing but indignation and opposition. On this 
occasion, Demosthenes thought it his duty to 
moderate their heat ; and, in the following ora- 
tion, endeavours to prevent their being betrayed 
into any rash and imprudeflt measures. 
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THE ORATION ON THE PEACE*. 

Archia, Archon.— A. R. PkUip. 15.— Ol/mpiad. 108. An. 3, 

Athenians 1 

I SEE that this debate must be attended with many 
difficulties and great commotion ; not only because 
many, of our interests are already given up, and 
therefore unnecessary to be now laid before you ; 

* I shall here take the liberty to transcribe a remark from the 
autliors of the Universal History. 

Libanius and Photius had taken pains to prove that the oration 
to which we refer above, ought not to be ascribed to Demosthe- 
nes^ We might well enough defend ourselves, by alleging, that 
it has been * generally esteemed his, and, as such, has constantly- 
maintained its place in his works. This would be sufficient for 
our purpose 3 but, in truth, the arguments on which the oppofite 
ficntiment is bHil(^ are so easily overturned, that we might be 
justly blamed fpr neglecting so favourable an occasion of setting 
Ihis point in a true light. Demosthenes, say those who will not 
allow this oration to be his, charged jEschines with betraying his 
country, on account of his recommending warmly a peace with 
Philip 5 they cannot therefore think, that Demosthenes would 
run openly into those measures which he had so lately smd so 
warmly decried 4 or that he, who on every other occasion singly 
jopposed Philip^ and ran all hazards to bring him into odium with 
the people, should now be single on the other side, and attempt 
to cross the disposition of the Athenians, in favour of peace and 
Philip^ These objectors forget, that Demosthenes was a patriot 
as well as an orator ', that he did not pursue Philip with impla- 
cable hatred^ because he was king of Macedon^ but because bA 

h3 
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but because it is impossible to agree on such expe- 
dients as may secure what yet remain ; but that a 
variety of clashing opinions must divide the assem- 
bly. Then, to advise, is naturally a difficult and 
distressing part. But you, Athenians ! have ren- 
dered it yet more distressing ; for all other people 
naturally seek counsel while affairs are yet depend- 
ing ; you deliberate, when the event hath made it 
too late. Hence hath it happened, through the 
whole course of my observation, that the man who 
arraigns your conduct is heard with esteem, and his 
sentiments approved; yet have your affairs ever 
miscarried, and the objects of your deliberations have 
all been lost. But, although this be too true, still 
I am persuaded, (and from this persuasion I arose 

thought him both willing and able to obstruct the designs of 
Athens, and even to reduce her, from that splendid pre-eminence 
which she now held in Greece, to the ordinary rank of a state, ia 
name free, but in truth dependent upon him j this was the motive 
of Dcmosthenes*s heat on other occasions; and the motive to bis 
coolness now was the strict alliance between Philip and the other 
Greci)in states, which rendered it a thing impracticable for Athens 
to contend with him and them alone. Besides, as he rightly ob- 
serves in tlie harangue, it would have been ridiculous for those 
who refused to enter into an equal war for rich cities and fertile 
provinces, to have rushed suddenly into a most unequal contest 
about an empty title, or, as he emphatic-illy expresses it. To tah: 
iFway the s/iaJoiv of Delfhosfrom him ivho zuas master of Delphos 
itself We therefore acknowledge this to be the oration of De- 
mosthenes, because he was worthy of it. 

It is scarcely worth while to take notice of a small mistake in 
this remark. Libanius docs not deny that Demosthenes was the 
author of this oration. He allows it to have been written by him, 
but is of opinion that he never ventured to pronounce it. 
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to speak) that if you will put an end to tumult and 
opposition, and grant me that attention which be* 
comes those who are consulting for their country, 
and upon so important an occasion ; I have some 
points to urge, some measures to propose, which 
may serve our present interests, and repair our past 
fxiiscaniages. 

Sensible as I am, Athenians ! that to expatiate 
on those counsels one hath formerly given, and to 
«peak of one's self, is the most successful ailifice of 
those who dare to practise such artifice ; yei to m^ 
it is so odious, so detestable, that, although I see i^ 
necessary, yet I loath it. However, it will assist 
your judgment, I presume, on this occasion, if you 
recal to mind something of what I formerly have 

mentioned. You may reniember, that during 

the disorders of Euboea, when certain persons per- 
suaded you to assist Plutarchus •, and to undertake 

* To assist Plutarchus. Philrp had long regarded Euboea as 
very proper, by its situation^ to favour the designs he meditated 
against Greece. He therefore took pains to form a party ui the 
island, and fomented divisions and factions in the se\«ral states of 
M^hich it was composed. Plutarch, the governor of Eretria, one 
of the principal cities of Eubosa, appHed to the Athenians for 
assistance against some attempts of Philip, and obtamed it 5 but 
afterwards (having probably been gained over to Philip s party) 
he took up arms against the very auxiliaries he had incited. But 
this perfidy did not disconcert Phocion who commanded them. 
He gained a victory over the Macedonians, and drove Plutarch 
out of Eretria. Phocion was aftervftirds recalled, and Molossus, 
Ibis successor In this war, was defeated and taken prisoner bj 
Philip. 

H 4 
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an inglorious and expensive war; I was the first, 
the only one who rose up to oppose it, and scarcely 
escaped their fury, who for a trifling gain were 
urging you to many highly pernicious measures. 
In a little time, when the load of infamy had fallen 
upon you, and that you had suffered such treat- 
ment as no people ever received from those they 
had assisted; you were all made sensible of the 
iniquity of your seducers, and the justness and in- 
tegrity of my counsels. Again, when I saw Neop- 
tolemus the player' (in that full security which his 
profession g^ve hinl) involving the state in the 
greatest distress, and, in all his public conduct, de- 
voted to Philip : I appeared, and warned you of 
the danger; and this from no secret motive, no 
private enmity*', no ofl[icious baseness, as the event 
itself discovered. But it is not the defenders of 
Neoptolemus that I accuse, (for he was not depend- 
ing on a single one) but you yourselves : for, had 
you been spectators in the theatre, not engaged in 
affairs of the highest and most intimate concern- 
ment to the public, you could not have heard him 
with more indulgence, nor me with more resent- 

^ Neopiolemtis the flayer. This Neoptolemus was also a great 
. tragic poet, though the orator only mentions the less honourable 
distinction. Not that the profession of a plajer was held in dis- 
esteem in Greece, players were the favourites of princes, and were 
raised to the highest employments iu the state. This very man 
was nominated, the year before, one of the ten a^nbassadors that 
were to conclude the peace with Philip. - Tour. 

b No private enmty^ &c. Probably, this is a repetition of the 
very words of Neoptolemus*s party. 

7 
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ment And now you all know, that he who then 
went over to the enemy, pretending to collect some 
debts, that he might bring them hither, (as he said) 
to enable him to serve the state ; that he who was 
perpetually inveighing against the cruelty of accus- 
ing a man for thus transferring his effects from that 
country hither ; the moment that a peace freed him 
from all apprehensions, converted that estate* int# 
money, which he acquired here, and brought it off 
with him to Philip. 

These two instances, which I have produced^ 
shew with what fidelity and truth I spoke on those 
occasions. I shall mention one, and but one more, 
and then proceed to the point now to be debated. 
When we had received the solemn ratification of 
the treaty, and that the embassy returned home ; 
when certain persons assured you, that Thespia and 
Plataea were to be repeopled ^ ; that, if Philip be- 

• T^at estate. The text has it, eVIav (fxyioay. The Athenian! 
distinguished two sorts of goods or estates, apparent, by which 
they understood lands '^ and not af parent, that is, money, slaves, 
mweahlesy &c. 

*> That Thesfia and TJataa tvere to he repeopled, Thespia had 
been razed by the Thebans, under Epamioondas. Plataea had 
been twice destroyed by them j once, when Archidamus, king of 
Sparta, obliged the Plataeans to surrender at discretion, in the 
fifth year of the Peloponnesian war. The Thebans who were 
then* joined with Lacedemon, insisted, that they should be exter- 
minated. The treaty of An talcidas restored them 5 but this did 
not last long j for, three years before the battle of Leuctra, the 
Thebans reduced them to their former wretched state, because 
they refused to join with them against the Lacedemonians. 

Tour, 
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eame iftaster of the Phocians, he would spare them, 
that Thebes was to submit to his regulation* s that 
Oropus** was to be ours ; that Euboea should be 
given up"^ to us, as an equivalent for Aipphipolis ; 
vfxth other such insidious promises, which, in spite 
of interest, of justice, and of honour, drove you to 
abandon Pbocis ; I never attempted to deceive you, 
I was not silent ; no, you must remember I de* 
iditred that I knew of none, that 1 expected none 
of these things; but thought that whoever men-^ 
tioned them could scarcely be serious. 

And these instances of my superior foresight I do 
by no means ascribe to any extraordinary penetra- 
tion; I speak it not from boasting or arrogance; 

a T^at T^c/fes ivas io suhmlt to his regulation » In the Greek it 
is hoiKsiy administraturum. PhiJip made use of this soft expres- 
sion^ to persuade the Athenians that he would reduce the Tbe- 
bans to reason, and put it out of their power to undertake any 
act of outrage or injustice ; and, at the same time, to avoid alarm- 
ing the Thebans, or alienating them from his party. Wolfius 
thinks, that hm^isXv is put for diomi^eXy, and translates it dissipatH- 
rum, that he ivould exterminate the Thehans, Eut I cannot think 
that he would have expressed himself in a manner so harsh, and 
«o iiltejy to make the Thebans his enemies. Tour, 

^ That OroptiSy &c. This city had been taken from the Athe- 
nians, the third year of the 103d Olympiad, by TJiemison, the 
tyrant of Eretria, and-^fterwards put into the hands of the The- 
bans. Their mutual pretensions to this city had oftentimes em- 
broiled these two stages. Tour. 

« Euhcea should he given uf, &c. For he had by this time 
gained a great authority in that island, and stationed his .garri- 
«Qns in ii3ost of its cities. 
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nor do T pretend to any superiority but what arises 
from these two causes : The first is fortune, which 
I find more powerful than all the policy and wis- 
dom of man ; the other, that perfect disinteresated- 
ness with which my judgments are ever formed : so 
that no man can hold out any advantage to my 
view, to influence my public conduct. . Hence it is, 
that, on all occasions of debate, your true interest 
strikes my eye directly. But when a bribe is, as it 
were, cast into one scale, it then prepondecafccs, and 
forces down the judgment with it ; so that it is not 
possible that a person, thus influenced, can ever 
oflTer good and salutary counseL 

And now, to give my sentiments on thepresent 
occasion : — Whether subsidies, or alliances,or what*- 
ever schemes are concerting for the public good, 
one point must be secured ; the continuance of the 
present peace. Not that it is so very excellent, or so 
worthy of you : but, of what kind soever it may be, 
it were more for the interest of your affairs that it 
had never been concluded, than that now, when it 
is concluded, you should infringe it; for we have 
suffered ourselves to be deprived of many advan- 
tages, which would have given our arms much 
more security and strength, 

In the next place, we must be careful not to 
drive those to ex^tremities, who are now assembled, 
and call themselves the council of Amphictyons 5 
nor to afford them a pretence for a general war 
against us. Were we again engaged with Philip 
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for Amphipolis, or any. such private matter of dis- 
pute, in which neither Thessalians, nor Argians, 
nor Thebans, were concerned ; in my opinion, none 
of these would join against us; and, least of all, 

let me be heard out without interruption, 

the Tliebans : not that they wish well to us, or 
would not willingly recommend themselves to Phi- 
lip ; but they are perfectly sensible (however mean 
their understandings may be thought), that, were 
they to engage in a war with you, the evils would 
all fall on them*; the advantages others would lie 
ready to intercept. They would therefore never be 
betrayed into such a quarrel, unless the cause were 
general. In like manner, another war with the 
Thebans for Oropus, or any such private cause, 
could not, I think, distress us : for there are those 
who would join either with us or them, to repel an 
invasion, but, in offensive measures, would concur 
with neither. This is the true nature, the very spi- 
rit of alliances. There are none so much attached 
to us or Thebes, as to desire that we should main- 
tain our own power and triumph over our compe- 
titor. To be secure, they would all wish us for 
their own sakes, but that either of us should reduce 
the other to subjection, and so be enabled to give 
law to them, not one would bear. 

Where then lies the danger? What are you to 

■ The e'vtU'would all fall on ihem^ &c. Spnrta only waited for 
this rupture, to assert its power once more. And from Philip^s 
former conduct it appeared very plainly, that he knew how to 
avail himself of &uch a quarrel* 
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guard against ? that general pretence for uniting 
against us, which the war now in agitation may 
afford the states. For, if the Argians*, and the 
Messenians, and the Megalopolitans, and such other 
of the Peloponnesians as are in the same interest, 
should make it a cause of quarrel, that we have 
sought .a treaty with the Lacedemonians, and seem 
to have favoured their designs ^ : if the Thebans, 
incensed as they are said to be at present, should 
become yet more incensed at our harbouring their 
exiles % and taking every occasion of declaring our- 
selves implacably averse to them ; if the Thessali- 
ans should resent our reception of the fugitive Pho- 
cians, and Philip our opposing his admission into 
the council of Amphictyons > I fear, that, to re- 

a For if the Argians, &c. When the Spartan power wai broken 
by Thebes, these people, who had been dependent on Sparta, 
asserted their freedom. This occasioned some contests which 
still subsisted, and in which the Spartans were favoured bj 
Athens. Tourreii^ 

b To hcxve favoured their designs, &c. The designs of the Lace* 
demonians, of reducing these people to their former subjection.— 
Tourreil translates EX^g%g(rJa^, " to approve.'* Suidas renders it. 
stronger, *' to forward, to promote," sK^ix^a-Qxt., " significat ali- 
** quid ab altcro accipere, quod ipse deinde tractandum suscipias." 
Wolfius applies ivcsrvois to the Argians, &c. and translates the 
passage thus, *' propter acta qusedam sua impedita.** But I have 
chosen the other interpretation: as the most natural 

c yh our kartourhg their exiles. Many of the cities of Boeotia 
favoured the Phocians in the sacred war. But, when this war was 
ended, and the Thebans became masters of these cities, they 
treated the inhabitants with great cruelty, and obliged them to 
take shelter at Athens. 
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venge ^hese pnvate quarrels> they may use the au- 
thority of this council, to give sanction to a general 
war against us ; and, in the violence of resentment, 
forget even their own interest, as it happened in the 
Phocian war. You are not ignorant that the Thc- 
bans ai^ Philip, and the Thessalians, although they 
had by lio means the same views, have yet all con- 
curred in the same scheme of conduct. The The- 
bahs, for instance, were not able to hinder Philip 
from passing, and becoming master of Thermopylae,^ 
nor from coming in, after all their toils, and depriv- 
ing them of the glory; (for, as to possessions % and 
the acquisition of territories, the Thebans have 
Micceeded happily; but, in point of honour and 
reputation, they have suffered most shamefully). 
If Philip did not pass, they were to expect nothing: 
it was highly disagreeable to them ; yet, for the sake 
of Orchomenus and Coronea **, which they greatly 
desired, but were not able to take, they chose to 
endure all this. And yet there are persons who 
dare to assert, that Philip did not surrender these 
cities to the Thebans freely, but was compelled. 
Away with such pretences 1 I am satisfied that this 
was equally his concern with the gaining the 
Streights, the glory of the war, the honour of de- 
ciding it, and the direction of the Pythian games ; 
and these were the greatest objects of his most ear- 
nest wishes* As to the Thessalians, they neither 

^ As to fossessiom, &c. All Phocis was given up to them im- 
mediately after the war. 

^ Orchomenus and Coronea^ &c. The Pbocuns had taken tliesip 
two cities from them the year before. 
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desired to see the Thebans aggrandii^, ttor Philip j 
(for in their power they saw danger to themselves;) 
but two things they greatly desired, a seat in the 
council^ of Amphictyons, and the wealth of Del- 
phos ; and thence were they induced to join in the 
confederacy. 1 hus you may observe, that private . 
interest oftentimes engages men in measures quite 
opposite to their incHnations. 'And, therefore, it is 
your part to proceed with the utmost cautioiK 

*^ What then J" saith some one, ^^ shall these ap- 
** prehensions make us yield to his demands ? is this 
^^ your motion ?" Not at all ! I only mean to shew 
you, how you may maintain your dignity, avoid H 
war, and approve your moderation and justice to 
the world. As to those violent men who think we 
should brave all dangers nor foresee the difficulties 
attending upon arms, I wish them to consider thisi 
We allow the Thebans to possess Oropus: were 
we asked the motive ; we should answer. To avoid 
a war. In like manner, by the present ti*caty, we 
yield Amphipolis to Philips we suffer the Cardians 
to be distinguished ^ from the other inhabitants of 
the Chersonesus ; the king of Caria"" to possess Chios, 

* ji seat in tJie council &c. Of which they had been deprived 
by the Phocians making tb^naelves masters of Delphos,. where 
this council assembled. 

^ We suffer the Cardtans to he » distinguished, &C. This is ex- 
plained in the introduction to the oration on the state of thg 
Chersonesus. 

^ The king ofCaria. Mansolus, king of that country, had as- 
tisted these islands against Athens, in the social war^ and when. 
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and Cos, and Rhodes ; and the Byzantines » to cruize 
for prizes ; and this> because we think that peace 
land tranquillity will produce more advantages than 
violence and contests about these points. And, if 
thus directed in our conduct towards each particu- 
lar state, and where our interest is highly and inti- 
mately concerned, it would be perfect weakness and 
absurdity to provoke the resentment of them all for 
a shadow K 

at the conclusion of this war, the Athenians were obliged to de« 
dare them free and independent, their ally made himself master 
of them. Upon the death of Mausolus, his wife, Artemisia, 
maintained his dominion in these new-conquered islands. She 
survived her husband but two years, and was succeeded by her 
brother Hidrieas, who reigned in Caria at the time that this ora- 
tion was pronounced. ' Tous. 

» yhtd the ByTumthusy &c. These people had also revolted from 
the Athenians, and joined with the islanders in the social war : — 
How far, or on what pretence, they were suffered to commit those 
outrages upon the seas, does not appear. Tour. 

*» For a shaiou}. In the Greek, Htfi rf 5 h A6X(poi'$ tnu£s,for 
a shadwif in Delphos, That is, for an empty title of AmphictyoOi, 
or of a protector of the temple of Delphos. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE Greeks thought it proper to confirm, or 
at least not to oppose Philip's admission into the 
council of Amphictyons, where he immediately 
assumed a despotic power. In every enterprise 
he armed himself with one of their decrees, and, 
under pretence of executing them, made a merit 
of oppressing several states of Greece. 

The Thebans opened him fin entrance into 
Peloponnesus, where, from their inveterate ha- 
tred to the Lacedemonians, they were constantly 
fomenting divisions. They solicited Philip to 
join wi'-h them, the Messenians, and the Argians, 
to reduce the power of Lacedemon, which, 
without any right but that of the strongest, had 
erected itself into a kind of sovereignty to the 
prejudice of the neighbouring states. Philip 
willingly listened to an overture, which agreed 
so well with his own views. He proposed, or 
rather dictated a decree to the Amphictyons, 
that the Lacedemonians should suffer Argos and 
Messene to enjoy an absolute independence ; and 
under the pretence of supporting their authority, 
at the same time marched a great body of forces 
towards those parts. 

I i? 
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The Lacedemonians, justly alarmed, applied 
to Athens for succour ; and strongly urged by 
their ambassadors, the conclusion of a league 
which was necessary for their common safety. 
AH the powers, interested in crossing this 
league, used their utmost diligence to that 
end. Philip, by his ministers, represented to 
the Athenians, that they could not with jus- 
tice declare against him : and that, if he had 
not come to a rupture with the Thebans, he had 
in this done nothing contrary to his treaty with 
Athens. And this indeed was true, with re- 
spect to the public articles of the peace ; what- 
ever private assurances he might have given their 
ambassadors. The representatives of Thebes, 
Argos, and Messene, pressed the Athenians on 
their part, and reproached them with having 
already too much favoured the Lacedemonians, 
those enemies of Thebes, and tyrants of Pelo- 
ponnesus. The strength of those remonstrances 
somewhat staggered the Athenians. They were 
unwilling to break with Philip, and then, on the 
other hand, could not but see danger to them- 
selves in the ruin of Lacedemon. They were 
therefore in doubt what answer to give to the 
Lacedemonian ambassadors : on which occasion 
Demosthenes pronounced the following oration. 
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PHILIPPIC THE SECOND. 

Lycisco. Archon — ^A.R. Philip. 17— Olympiad. IO9. An. 1. 

Athenians ! 

W^HEN the hostile attempts of Philip, and those 
outrageous violations of the peace, which he is per- 
petually committing, are at any time the subject of 
our debates ; the speeches on your side I find hu- 
mane and just*; and that the sentiments of those 

■ Humane and just. An opposition to the growing power of 
Macedon, the orator ever affects to consider as the cause of liberty, 
of justice, and of Greece. The interest of the nation^ that is, of 
the whole assemblage of the Grecian states, was, professedly, the 
first great object of regard to every member of every community. 
This was their most extensive affection. The distinction of Greek 
and Barbarian precluded the rest of mankind from a just share in 
their philanthropy. At least, it was not generally considered as a 
duty, to extend their benevolence farther than the boundaries of 
their nation. These included all that were really considered of the 
fame hnd^ And hence it is, as I conceive, that the love of their 
countrymen was called, by the most extensive term, the love of 
mankind. The word, therefore, in the original, {(fiXccv^uyitHs) 
which is rendered humane^ the translator understood as expressive 
of a regard to the general welfare of Greece. Nor was it owing 
to any design of concealing his ignorance, that this explanation 
was not originally allowed a place in the notes on this oration. 
What is, or is imagined to be clear to us^ we arc apt to flatter 
ourselves, must, at first glance, appear to others exactly in the 
same light. Just as we sometimes suppose that the difficulty we 
•urselves cannot conquer, is, in itself, absolutely insuperable. 

I3 
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who inveigh against Philip never fail of approba- 
tion : but as to the necessary measures, to speak out 
plainly, not one hath been pursued, nor any thing 
cjSected even to reward the attention to these 
harangues. Nay, to such circumstances is our state 
reduced, that the more fully and evidently a man 
proves that Philip is acting contrary to his treaty, 
and harbouring designs against Greece, the greater 
is his difficulty in pointing out your duty. 

The reason is this. They who aspire to an ex- 
travagant degree of power, are to be opposed by 
force and action, not by speeches ; and yet, in the 
first place, we public speakers are unwilling to re- 
cooimend or to propose any thing to this purpose, 
from the fear of your displeasure ; but confine our- 
selves to general representations of the grievous, of 
the outrageous nature of his conduct, and the like. 
Then, you who attend, are better qualified than 
Philip, either to plead the justice of your cause, or 
to apprehend it, when enforced by others: but, as 
to any effectual opposiaon to his present designs, 
in this, you are entirely inactive. You see then the 
consequence, the necessary, the h,;tural consequence; 
each of you excels in that which !iath engaged your 
time and application ; he, in acting ; you, in speak- 
ing. And if, on this occasion, it be sufficient that 
we speak with a superior force of truth and justice^ 
this may be done with the utmost ease; but if we 
are to consider how to rectify our present disorders, 
how to guard against the danger of plunging inad- 
Tcrtenily into still greater; against the progress .of 
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a power which may at last bear down all opposi- 
tion ; then must our debates proceed in a different 
manner ; and all they who speak, and all you who 
attend, must prefer the best and most salutary mea- 
sures to the easiest and most agreeable. 

First, then, Athenians ! if there be a man who 
feels no apprehensions at the view of Philip's power, 
and the extent of his conquests ; who imagines that 
these portend no danger to the state, or that his de- 
signs are not all aimed against you ; I am amazed I 
and must intreat the attention of you all, while I 
explain those reasons briefly, which induce me to 
entertain different expectations, and to regard Rii- 
lip as our real enemy j that if I appear to have 
looked forward with the more penetrating eye, you 
may join with me ; if they, who are thus secure 
and confident in this man, you may yield to their 
direction. 

In the first place, therefore, I consider the acqui- 
sition made by Philip when the peace was just con- 
cluded : Thcrmdpylae, and the command of Phocis. 

What use did he make of these ? He chose to 

serve the interest of Thebes, not that of Athens. 
And why ? As ambition is his great passion, uni- 
versal empire the sole object of his views, not peace, 
not tranquillity, not any just purpose : he knew this 
well, that neither oiir constitution nor our principles 
would admit him to prevail upon you, (by any 
thing he could promise, by any thing he could do) 
to sacrifice one' state of Greece to your private in- 

I 4 
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terest ; but that, as you have the due regard to jus- 
tice, as you have an abhorrence of the least stain 
upon your honour, and as you have that qiiick dis- 
cernment which nothing can escape ; the moment 
his attempt was made, you would oppose him with 
the same vigour as if you yourselves had been im^ 
mediately attacked. The Thebans, he supposed, 
(and the event confirmed his opinion) would, for 
the sake of any private advantage, sufier him to act 
towards others as he pleased ; and far from oppos- 
ing or impeding his designs, would be ready at his 
command to fight upon his side. From the same 
persuasion he now heap's his favours upon the Mes- 
•enians and Argians. And this reflects the greatest 
lustre upon you, my countrymen ! for by these pro* 
ceedings you are declared the only invariable as- 
lertors of the rights of Greece ; the only persons, 
whom no private attachment, no views of interest, 
can seduce from their aflfcction to the Greeks. 

And that it is with reason he entertains these 
sentiments of you, and sentiments so different of 
the Thebans and the Argians ; he may be con- 
vinced, not from the present only, but from a re- 
view of former times. For he must Jiave been in- 
formed, I presume, he cannot but have heard, that 
your ancestors, when, by submitting to the King, 
they might have purchased the sovereignty of 
Greece, not only scorned to listen, when Alexander*, 

« When Jkxander^ &c. The reader may find the history here 
'alluded to in the eighth and ninth books of Herodotus^ The ex- 
pressions in the original are as contemptuous as possible^ o rin^^ 
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this man's ancestor, was made the messenger of such 
terms, but chose to abandon their city, encountered 
every possible difficulty, and, after all this, per- 
formed such exploits, as men are ever eager to re- 
cite, yet with the just force and dignity no man 
ever couid express ; and therefore it becomes me to 
be silent on this subject ; for in reality their ac- 
tions are superior to the power of words. As to 
the ancestors of the Thebans and the Argians, the 
one, he knows, fought for the Barbarian ; the others 
did not oppose him *. He knew thcH, that both 

^or as some editions have it, o rarojy ^cywo$, the ancestor of tkese 
'Wretches the Macedonians j and thi^n, not n^Bcfiivg, amhassador^ 
but KHPTH, herald or crier ^ the slave or menial officer of his master 
Mardonius, Avec le titre eC amhassadeur (as Tourreil translates 
it) suggests the honourable idea which Demosthenes takes such 
-pams to keep out of view. 

» The one, he Incrws, fought for the Barbarian ; the others did 
Wit oppose him. The readiness with which the Thebans gcanted 
earth and water, the tokens of submission to the Persian, the regret 
-with which they joined Leonidas at Thermopylae, their joiaing 
openly with Xerxes, when his arms had the appearance of suc- 
cess, and otlicr circumstances, confirmed by tlie united testimoqy 
of historians, all warrant the asrci tion of Demosthenes. The 
Argians were engaged to a neutrality, by an artifice o^ the Per- 
siaos, who pretended to derive their descent from Perseus, the 
•on of Acrisius, one of the kings of Argos. This pretence, ho\r 
gross soever, was sufficient for a people who chose to be deceived : 
and would not reflect that this monarchy had not the tide of Per- 
sian, dll the reign of Cyrus. Their infidelity to the cause of 
Greece they concealed under the veil of ambition ; for they pro- 
fessed themselves ready to concur in the common defence, pro- 
vided that they were admitted to an equal share of the command 
with X^ccdemon : which proposal was rejected, as they desired. 

TOUB. 
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these people would attend but to their private inte- 
rest, without the least regard to the common cause 
of Greece : should he choose you for allies, yott 
would serve him so far only as justice would per- 
mit ; but, if he attached himself to them, he gained 
assistants in all the schemes of his ambition. This 
it is that then determined him, this it is that now 
determines him to their side rather than to yours : 
not that he sees they have a greater naval force* 
than we ; or that, having gained the sovereignty 
in the inland countries, he declines the command 
of the seas, and the advantages of commerce ; or 
that he hath forgotten those pretences, those pro- 
mises which obtained him the peace. 

But I may be told, " it is true, he did act thus.; * 
** but not from ambition, or from any of those mo- 
" tives of which I accuse him ; but as he thought 
*^ the cause of Thebes more just than ours \" — This 

^ A greaternmfal force, ^c. Athens, as a maritime power, 
was superior to all the oth^r Greeks. At the battle of Salamis, of 
the three hundred vessels which composed the Grecian fleet, two 
hundred were Athenian. Three hundred ships sailed ft-om the 
port of Athens upon the expeditich to Sicily j and their fleet was 
afterwards increased to four huiidred. Tour. 

* The cause ofThehes more just ihan^ &c. The union of Phi- 
lip with the Thebans had a very plausible colour; that of espous- 
ing the cause of Apollo, and punishing the sacrilegious profaners 
of his temple. It was not convenient to display this at large, and 
therefore he cuts it short by one vague expression. For the art of 
an orator appears no less in suppressing such things as may prove 
unfavourable to his design^ than ia dwelling on (hose points which 
may assist it. Tour. 
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of all pretences he cannot now allege. Can he, 
who commands the Lacedemonians * to quit theic 
claim to Messene, pretend that, in giving up Or- 
chomenus and Coronea to the Thebans, he acted 
from regard to justice? But now comes his last 
subterfuge* He was compelled : and yielded these 
places, quite against his inclinations, being encom- 
passed by the Thessalian horse and Theban infantry. 
Fine pretence I ^Just so, they cry, he is to en- 
tertain suspicions of the Thebans : and some spread 
rumours of their own framing, that he is to fortify 
Elatea^ Yes! these things are yet to be, and so 
will they remain, in my opinion ; but his attack oa 
Lacedemon, in conjunction with the Theban^and 
Argians, is not yet to be made. No ; he is actu- 
ally detaching forces ; supplying money ; and is 
himself expected at the head of a formidable army. 
The Lacedemonians, therefore, the enemies of 
Thebes, he now infests. And will he then restore 
the Phocians, whom he hath but just now ruined i 
Who can believe this ? I, for my part, can never 
think, if Philip had been forced into those former 
measures, or if he had now abandoned the Thebans 

* Can he^ ivho commands the Lacedemonians ^ &c. Because the 
pretensions of each were of the same nature. Lacedemon assumed 
the supreme power in Peloponnesus. Thebes affected the like 
power in Bccotia. 

*> To fortify Elatea, This was the most considerable city ia 
Phocis ; and, by its situation, very well fitted to keep the The- 
bans in awe. So that some years after, when Philip perceivc«l 
that the Thebans were growing cool to him, his first step was to 
take possession of Elatea. Toux. 
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that he would make this continued opposition to 
their enemies. No ! his present measures prove that 
all his past conduct was the effect of choice ; and 
from all his actions it appears, that all his actions 
are directly levelled against this state. And there 
is in some sort a necessity for this. Consider, he 
* aims at empire, and from you alone he expects op- 
position. He hath long loaded us with injuries ; 
and of this he himself is most intimately conscious : 
for those of our possessions vvhich he hath reduced 
to his service, he uses as a barrier to his other terri- 
tories: so that, if he should give up Amphipolis 
and f otidasa, he would not think himself secure 
even in Macedon. He- is therefore sensible, that hd 
entertains designs against you, and that you per- 
ceive them. Then, as he thinks highly of your 
wisdom, he concludes that you must hold him in 
that abhorrence which he merits : hence is he 
alarmed : expecting to feel some effects of your re- 
ientment, (if you have any favourable opportunity) 
unless he prevents you by his attack. Hence is his 
vigilance awakened: his arm raised against the 
state : he-courts som^ of the Thebans, and such of 
the Peloponnesians as have the same views with 
him ; whom he deems too mercenary to regard any 
thing but present interest, and too perversely stupid 
to foresee any consequences. And yet persons of 
but moderate discernment may have some manifest 
exanqples to alarm them, which I had occasion to* 

. ■ Wh$<A I had occasion to, &c. When Philip fijrit began to in*^ 
tesest himself in the disputes between tbeise states^aodLaGedomoBy 

6 
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mention to the Messenians, and to the Argianc. 
Perhaps it may be proper to repeat them here. 

^* Messenians !" said I, ** how highly (think ye) 
*^ would the Olynthians have been offended, if any 
** man had spoken against Philip at that time, when 
** he gave them up Anthcmus% a city which the 
^* former kings of Macedon had ever claimed? 
^^ when he drove out the Athenian colony, and gave 
^* them Potidaea ? when he took all our resentment 
^* on himself, ^nd left them to enjoy our domiiii- 
** ons ? Did they expect to have suffered thu§ ? 
*^ had it been foretold, would they have believed 
" it ? you cannot think it ! Yet, after a short en- 
** joyment of the territories of others, they have 
^* been for ever despoiled of their own by this man. 
" Inglorious has been their fall, not conquered dnly, 
*' but betrayed and sold by one another. For those 
^^ intimate correspondences with tyrants ever por- 
f^ tend mischief to free states. Turn your eyes, 
*^ (said I, to the Thessalians) think ye, that when 
^^ he first, expelled their tyrants, when he then gave 

the Athenians sent an embassy to endeavour to weaken his inte- 
rest in Peloponnesus, and to dissuade the Messenians and Argiapt 
from accepting of his interposition. On this occasion it was, 
that Demosthenes made the oration from which he now quotes 
this passage. 

a Anthemus, This city of Macedon had been possessed by the 
ancestors of Philip from the earliest ages ; for we learn from 
Herodotus, (B. 5.) that, about two hundred years before, Amyn* 
tas made an offer of Anthemus to Hippias the son of Pisistratus* 

Tou». 
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^* them up Nicaea* and Magnesia, that they ex- 
*^ pected ever to have been subjected to those go- 
*^ vemors ^ now imposed on them ? or that the man 
*^ \vho restored them to their seat in the Ampfiiety- 
*^ onic council, would have deprived them of their 
*^ own proper revenues ? yet, that such was the 
** event, the world can testify. In like manner, you 
" now behold Philip lavishing his gifts and pro- 
" mises upon you. If you are wise, you will pray 
*^ that he may never appear to have deceived and 
'^ abused you. Various are the contrivances for 
*' the defence and security of cities; as battlfementsi 
*^ and walls, and trenches, and other kind of forti^ 
'* fications ; all which are the effects of labour, and 
** attended with continual expence. But there is 
" one common bulwark, with which men of pru'- 
'* dence are naturally provided, the guard and se- 
^^ curity of all people, particularly of free states-, 
*' against the assaults of tyrants. What is this? 
'^ Distrust. Of this be mindful : to this adhere : 
** preserve this carefully, and no calamity can affect 
*^ you* — What is it you seek ? (said I :) Liberty ? 

* Nlcaa, This city of Locris had bt-en given up to Philip, bj 
Phalecus, at the conclusion of the sacred war. Tour. 

** Those governors. Sec. The tyranny said to have been imposed 
by Philip on the Thessalians, is, in the original of this passage, 
called a government of ten : Yet, in the third Philippic, it is 
styled a tetrarchy, or government of four. Hence, there are 
grounds to presume, that an error has crept into the ancient co-^ 
pies. Unless it be supposed that Philip divided the country of 
Thessaly- into four districts, and over each of those established 
ten governors 5 if, by such a supposition, the auiliority of thie 
copies may be preserved. 
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*^ And do ye not percei\re that nothing can be more 
^^ adverse to this than the very titles of Philip ? 
*^ every monarch, every tyrant, is an enemy to li- 
" berty, and the opposer of laws. Will ye not then 
^^ be careful, lest, while ye seek to be freed fi'om 
*^ war, ye j&nd yourselves his slaves?" 

But although they heard these things, and loudly 
expressed their approbation j though the like points 
were frequently urged by the ambassadors, while £ 
was present ; and probably were afterwards re- 
peated ; yet still they have no less dependence on 
the. friend ship and the promises of Philip. But it 
is not strange that the Messaiians and some of the 
Peloponnesians should act contrary to the dictates 
of nature, reason, and reflection. Even you, who 
are yourselves fully sensible, and constantly re- 
minded by your public speakers, that there are de^ 
signs forming against youj that the toils of your 
enemies are surrounding you; will, I fear, be 
plunged by your supinene^ into all those dangers 
that threaten you: so prevalent is the pleasure and 
indulgence of a moment over all your future intc*- 
rests. — But, as to the course necessary to be pursued, 
prudence requires, that this be debated hereafter 
among yourselves. At present, I shall propose such 
an answer to these ministers, as may be worthy of 
your concurrence .». 

* Though none of our editors take notice of it, in this place th« 
proper officer must have proposed the orator^s motion in form. 
Unless we si^pose, that this oration has descended to us iraper« 
feet; for, as the text now stands, there is a manifest want of 
connection between this sentMce and what follows. Olivst» 
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It would be just, Athenians ! to call the men be- 
fgre you, who gave those promises which induced 
you to conclude the peace. For neither would J 
have undertaken the embassy, nor would you (I am 
convinced) have laid down your arms, had it been 
suspected that Philip would have acted thus, when 
he had obtained a peace. No ! the assurances he 
then gave were quite different from his present ac- 
tions. There are others also to be summoned* 
Who arc these? — The men, who, at my return 
from the second embassy (sent for the ratification 
of the treaty) when I saw the state abused, and 
warned you of your danger, and testified the truth, 
and opposed with all my power the giving up Ther- 
mopylae and Phocis ; the men, I say, who then 
cried out, that I, the water-drinker, was morose and 
peevish ; but that Philip, if permitted to pass, 
would act agreeably to your desires ; would fortify 
Thespia and Platseaj restrain the insolence of 
Thebes? cut through the Chersonesus * at his ovm 
cxpence ; and give you up Euboea and Oropus, as 
an equivalent for Amphipolis. — :That all this was 
positively affirmed, you cannot, I am sure, forget, 
though not remarkable for remembering injuries. 
And, to complete the disgrace, you have engaged 
your posterity to the same treaty, in full dependence 

» Cut through the Chersonesus, &c. Whea- Cersobleptcs had 
given up the Chersonesus to the Athenians^ it became perpetually 
cnqxMed to the incursions of Thrace, The only way of potting a 
stop to them was to cut through the fstbmus (for the Thrackqs 
had no ships). And this- Philip promised to do ia farour of the 
Athenians and their colonies. . Tovr. 
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on those promises j so entirely ^ave you been se- 
duced. 

And now, to what purpose do I mention this ? 
and why do I desire that these men should appear ? 
— I call the gods to witness, that, without the least 
evasion, I shall boldly declare the truth ! — Not that, 
by breaking out into invectives', I may expose my- 

* Not that, hy hrtaVmg out into invectives, Wolfitis, whom the 
translator here follows, bath been severely censared for this inter- 
pretation by the Italian commentator^ who renders the former 
part of the sentence thus : " Fos non ideo vocari vclira, ut qui 
'' olim convitiis dehonestatus fui, aeque nunc mihi a vobis famam 
" conciliem."— rap' ^^tJiv ought not to be rendered a vobis^ but 
apud vos : or^ as the translator, who follows Luccbesini's autho« 
rity, has justly explained it, in his note, "in your presence.** 
But my objection te this ii\terprctation does not arise from gram- 
matical nicety, but from a regard to the context, the surest com- 
ment. Tf Demosthenes, instead of the disgraceful treatment he 
formerly received, both from the partizans of Macedon and 
from the people, was now to be received with applause^ and to . 
triumph over his opposeis, how could these have another oppor- 
tunity of receiving Philip's gold ? Such wages were only paid 
when eiimed. They were bestowed, not on ineffectual efforts, 
but real services ; and these his friends co^ld not perform, if dis- 
graced and discouraged by the assembly. The whole sentiment 
of the orator, as translated by Wolfius, is this: *' I do not wish 
*' that these men may appear, in order to indulge my indigna- 
*' tion and resentment against them, that so they may retoijt my 
** accusations with double virulence (as was the case when we 
'* first returned from our embassy) and thus, by once moregain- 
*' it5g your favour, and triumphing over me, they may have an 
*' opportunity of boasting their services to Philip, and obtaining 
" their reward.*' The passage manifestly alludes to the transac- 
tidns of the assembly, when the ten ambassadors returned, who 
had been sent to treat with Philip about a peace : ai)d which aro^ 

VOL, I. K 
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self to the like treatment^ and once moi'e give my 
old enemies an opportunity of receiving Philip's 
gold; nor yet that I nrtay indulge an impertinent 
. T^qity of haranguing. But I apprehend the time 
must confje, when Philip*^ actions will give you 
tnort concern than at present. His designs, I see, 
arc ripening : I wish my apprehensions may not 
prove just ; but I fear that time is not far off. And 
when it will no longer be in your power to disre- 
gard events; when neither mine, nor any other 
person^s information, but your own knowledge, 
your own senses, will assure you of the impending 
danger ; then will your severest resentment break 
forth. And as your ambassadors have concealed 
certain things, influenced (as they themselves are 
conscious) by corruption j I fear that they who en- 
deavour to restore what these men have ruined^ 
n^ay feel the weight of your displeasure : for thei'e 
are some, I find, who generally point their anger 
not at the deserving objects, but those most imo^-' 
diately at their mercy. 

While our affairs, therefore, remain not abso- 
lutely desperate; while it is yet in our power to 
debate; give me leave to remind, you all of one 
thing, though none caa b.e ignorant of it. Who 
was the man* that persuaded you to give up Phocis 

particularly described by DemostheneSi m his oration on the em' 
lassy. And we may safely appeal to the reader, who consult* 
that oralbjn, as to the propriety pf the present interpretatioo. 

» Jf^o lOas the tuan^ &c. The person pmnted at is ^schinet. 
These two statesmen accused each other, wheu the bad conse- 
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and Thermopylae? which, once gained, he also 
gained free access for his troops to Attica and to 
Peloponnesus ; and obliged us to turn our thoughts 
from the rights of Greece, from all foreign interests, 
to a defensive war, in these very territories; whose 
approach must be severely felt by every one of us : 
and that very day gave birth to it ; for, had we not 
been then deceived, the stale could have nothing 
to apprehend. His naval power could not liave 
been great enough to attempt Attica by sea, nor 
could he have paissed by land through Thermopylae 
and Phocis. But he must have either confined 
himself within the bounds of justice, and lived in a 
due observance of his treaty, or have instantly been 
involved in a war, equal to that which obliged him 
to sue for peace. 

Thus much may be sufficient to recal past ac- 
tions to you/view. Majr^ all the gods forbid, that 
the event should confirm my suspicions ! for I by 
no means desire that any man should meet cveji the 
deserved punishment of his crimes, when the whole 
community is in danger of being involved in his 
destruction. 

qucnccs of this treaty came ip be universally felt and acknow- 
ledged. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IN the foregoing oration, the vehemence of 
Demosthenes determined the Athenians to op- 
pose the attempts of Philip, and his represen- 
tations to the Argians and Messenians inspired 
them With suspicion, and at length detached 
them from all connections with Macedon. 
When Philip therefore found his practices in 
Peloponnesus unsuccessful, he began to turn his 
thought^ to other enterprises : to pursue his 
conquests in Thrace, and cross the Athenian 
interest in the Chersonesus. This peninsula 
had, with some little interruption, been for many 
years in the hands of the Athenians. Cotys, as 
ting of the country, had lately wrested it from 
^them, and left it in succession to his son Cer- 
sobleptes. But he being unable to support him- 
self against the power of Philip, resigned it again 
to the Athenians ; and they, ajccording to cus- 
tom, sent in a colony, which the inhabitants 
received, and iireely shared their lands and ha- 
bitations with their new guests^ The people of 
Cardia, the principal cjty, however, still asserted 
their independence ; and, when Diopithes, the 
pQinmander of the Athenian colony, would have 
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reduced them by force of arms, had recourse to 
Philip, who immediately detached a body of 
forces to their support. Diopithes considered 
this proceeding as an act of hostility against 
Athens ; without waiting for instructions from 
his state, raised a considerable force, and, while 
Philip was engaged in war in the inland parts of 
Thrace, entered the maritime parts (which were 
his territories) with fire and sword, and brought 
ofFa great booty, which he lodged safe in the 
Chersonesus. Philip was not at leisure to repel 
this insult : he therefore contented himself with 
complaining by letters to the Athenians of this 
conduct of their generaU The pensioners which 
he had at Athens immediately exerted them- 
selves for their master. They inveighed loudly 
against Diopithes, accused him of violating the 
peace which then subsisted between them and 
Philip, of involving the state in war, of exac- 
tion, rapine, and piracy, and pressed for his 
being recalled. 

Demosthenes, judging that, at such a junc- 
ture the public interest was connected with that 
of Diopithes, undertakes his defence in the fol- 
lowing oration ; throws the whole bl^me of the 
exactions and piracies he is accused of upon the 
Athenians themselves ; turns their attention to 
Philip and his hostilities j and concludes, th^^t 
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whoever opposes or distresses him in any man- 
ner, does a service to the state ; and that, in- 
stead of disavowing what Diopithes had done, or 
directing him to dismiss his army, they should 
reinforce him, and shew the king of Macedon, 
they know how to protect their territories, and 
to maintain the dignity of their country, as well 
as their ancestors. 

It appears from the beginning of this oration, 
that before Demosthenes arose, the afiair had 
been violently contested in the assembly. Pos- 
sibly the heat of opposition added to the natural 
fire of the orator. For the style of the oration 
is (in my opinion) remarkably animated : and 
we find an extraordinary degree of severity and 
indignation breaking out in every part of it, , 
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Sosigpocs^ Apchon*-A. fi. PWMp. l^r-^lympM. log. Ao.a^ 

It were to be wished, Athenians ! that they who 
speak in public would never safFer hatred or aifec- 
(ion to influence their counsels; but, in all that 
they propose, be directed by unbiassed reason ; 
particularly, w^hen af!kirs of state, and those of 
highest momenti are theobjectof our attention. But 
&inee there are persons, whose speeches are partly; 
dictated^ by a spirit of contention, partly by other 
lite motivcsy it is your duty, Athenians ! to exert 
that power which 3rour nuaibers give you ;- and in 
all your resolutions, and in all your actions, to 
consider only the interest of your couxitry, 

QliB-pTOWiit cosiieenHiient' is^ about the affitirs of 
the Cberscmesus, and Philip'i expedition intoThrace, . 
which hath novir engaged liim eleven. months : but 
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iiiost of our orators insist upon the actions and de* 
signs of Diopithes. As to crimes objected to those 
men whom our laws can punish when- we please^ 
I, for my part, think it quite indifferent, whether 
they be considered now, or at some other time ; nc^ 
is this a point to be violently contested, by me or 
any other speaker. But when Philip, the aicmy 
of our country, is now actually hovering about the 
Hellespont % with a numerous army, and making 
attempts on our dominions, which if one moment 
neglected, the. loss may be irreparable ; hei^, our 
attention is instantly demanded i we should resolve, 
we should prepare with all possible expedition, and 
not run from our main concern^ in the midst of 
foreign clamours and accusations* 

I HAvB frequently been surprised at assertions 
made in public j but never more, than when I lately 
heard it affirmed in the senate ^ that there are but 
two expedients to be proposed, either absolutely to 
declare war, or to continue in peace. The point is 
this : *if Philip acts as one in amity with us ; if 
he does not keep possession of our dominicHis, 
contrary to his treaty ; if he be not every where 
^iriting up enemies against us s all debates are 

' *Hvtfermg about the HdUsfmt. By tbe Helle^)pot we are tq 
undentaod not the streight itsdf that separates Europe £rom Asia^ 
Imt the citie& and countries all along the coast. 

^ In the semau. Into Vhich Demosthenes had been admitted, 
in the ^rchonship of Themistodes^ a little after the taking of 
dynthos. And (if we may believe\^l6cbines) not in the rqgntor 
uanoar, bat by intrigue and hribeiy. 
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at an cad; we are undoubtedly obliged io live 
in peace, and I find it perfectly agreeable to 
you. But if the articles of our treaty, ratified by 
the njost solemn oaths, remain upon record open 
to public inspection; if it appears, that long 
before the departure of Diopithes and his colony, 
who are jk)w accused of involving us in a war, 
Philip had unjustly seized many of our possessions 
(for which I appeal to your own decrees ;) if, ever 
since that time, he has been constantly anning 
himself with all the powers of Greeks and Barba- 
rians, to destroy us^ what do these men mean, 
who affirm we are either absolutely to declare war, * 
or to observe the peace ? You have no choice at 
all ; you have but one just and necessary measure 
to pursue, which they industriously pass over. And ' 
what is this ? To repel force by force. Unless they 
will affirm, that,. while Philip keeps from Attica 
and the Pirseus*, he does our state no injury, makes 
no war against us. If it be thus they state the 
bounds of peace and justice, we must all acknow- 
ledge that their sentiments are inconsistent with the 

* Jlhe Pineus. This is the first time the orator mentions this 
celebrated port of Athens. It was at first detached from tbc city, 
but afterwards joined to it, hy two long waUs, which the Greeks 
called the Legs of the Piraeus j and from that time, by the advice 
of Themistocles, the Athenians made this their principal harbour. 
It would contain 400 ships of warj was well fortified, and furnisb^4 
with a market, to which all the trading part of Greece resorted. 
Historians call it the trifle port , for it really contained three : the 
first called Kavfla^of, from an hero of that name : the second 
*A(pj5o^iVioy, from two lemples of Venus that were erected in it ; . 
th« third Zix, because it W4» the mart for corn. Tou*. 



wriim^m tights of mankind^ with the digmtyand 
the safety of Athensl. 

BE^iDESi tbey themselves cemtradict their own 
aetusatipn of Diopithes, Fot &hall Philip be left 
at full liberty to pursue all his othet designs, pro- 
Tided be keeps from Attica ; and shall not Diojpi- 
thes be permitted to assist the Thracians ? and if 
he does, shall we accuse him of involving us in a 
war ?— — ^But this is their incessant cry, ^^ our fo- 
^^ reign troops commit outrageous devastations oa 
*^ the Hellespont: Diopithes, without regard to 
^^ justice, seizes and plunders v^sels ! These things 
*' must not be suffered!" Be it so: I acquiesced 
but while they are labouring to have our troops 
disbanded by inveighing against that man, wh^se 
care and industry support them ; (if they really 
speak from a regard to justice) they should shew us 
that, if we yield to their remonstrances, Philip's 
army also will be disbanded : else, it is apparent 
that their whole aim is to reduce the state to those 
circumstances which have occasicM:ied all the losses 
we have lately suffered. For, be assured of this, 
that nothing hath given Philip such advantage over 
us, as his superior vigilance in improving all op- 
portunities. For, as he is constantly surrounded 
by his troops, and his mind perpetually engaged in 
prelecting his designs, he can, in a moment, strike 
the blow where he pleases. But we wait till some 
event alarms us : then we are in motion, then we 
prepare. To this alone I can iiuf utc it, that the 
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conquests he hath lately made be now enjoys itir 
full security ; while all your 6|fort6 ar^^ too late, all 
your vast expences inefFectual : your attempts bavo 
served only to discover your enmity, and inclination 
to oppose him; and the consequences of your 
misconduct are still further aggravated by the dis- 
grace* 

Know theOi Athenians ! that all oiir t)ratorft 
allege at present are but words> but idle pretences* 
Their whole designs, their whole endeavours arc to 
confine you within the city ; that, while we have no 
forces in the fields Philip mgy be at full liberty ta 
act as he please^. Consider the present posture of 
aflairs. Philip is now stationed in Thrace, at the 
head of a krge army ; ^d (as we are here informed) 
sends for reinforcements from Macedon and Thes- 
saly. Now, should he watch the blowing of the 
Etesian winds, march his forces to Byzantium, and 
invest it ; in the first place, can you imagine that 
the Byzantines would persist in their present folly ; 
or that they would not have recourse to you for 
assistance ? I cannot think it. No : if there were 
a peofde in whom they less confided* than in us, 

■ If theft nvere a people in tvhdm they less coTtfixled, fitc In the 
third year of the 105tlL Olympiad, the Byzantines enteired into a. 
league with Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, against the Athenians, and 
withdrew themselves from their dominion. This is what Demos* 
tbenes calls iht\x filly and extravagance. They had reason to think 
the Athenians would regard them as rebeHious subjects, and 
treat them with the resentment of of^nded sovereigns ; " how- 
" ever," says the orator, ** if they were reduced to the alternative 

1 
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they would receive ev^ft^these into their city, rather* 
than give it up to him ; unless prevented by the 
quickness of their attack. And, should we be un- 
able to sail thither, should there be no forces ready 
to support them, nothing can prevent their ruin. 

^^ But the extraiiigance and folly of these men 

•* exceed all bounds.*' 1 grant it. Yet still they 

should be secured from danger ; for this is the in- 
terest of our state*' Befeides, it is by no means clear 
that he will not march into the Chersonesus itself. 
On the contrary, if we may judge from the letter 
which ^e sent to you, he is determined to oppose 
QS in that country. If then the forces stationed 
there be still kept up, we may defend our own do- 
minions, and infest those of our enemy; if they be 
, once dispersed and broken, what shall we do, if he 

attempt the Chersonesus? *' Bring Diopithes 

to a trial." -And how will that serve us ? 

•^ No : but we will dispatch succours from hence/' 

What if the winds prevent us ?--^ — ** But he 

" will not turn his arms thither." — — ^Who will be 
our surety for this ? Consider, Athenians ! is not 
the season of the year approaching, in which it is 
thought by some, that you are to withdraw your 
forces from the Hellespont, and abandon it to Phi- 
lip ? But suppose, (for this too merits our attention) ^ 
that, at his return from Thrace, he should neither 

** of either submitting to Pliilip, or having recourse to you for 
** protection, they woukj without hesitation choose the latter.** 
The event confirmed his prediction. Philip besieged Byzantium* 
the Byzanliiies had recourse to the Athenians, and Pliocion, at 
the head of their army, obb'ged Philip to raise the fiege. Tour* 
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bend his force against the Chersonesus, nor By- 
zantium, but fall on Chalcis or Mogara, as* he 
lately did upon Oreum* ; which would be the wiser 
course, to oppose* him here, and make Attica the 
seat of war, or to find him employment abroad ? I 
think, the latter. 

Let these things sink deep into our minds ; and 
let us not raise invidious clamours against those 
forces which Diopithcs is endeavouring to keep up 
for the service of his country, or attempt to break 
them; let us rather prepare to reinforce them; 
grant their general the necessary supplies of money, 
and in every other instance favour his designs with 
an hearty zeal. Imagine this question proposed to 
Philip : *^ which would be most agreeable to you, 
*^ that the forces commanded by Diopithes* — (of 
whatever kind they be, for I shall not dispute on 
that head) '^ should continue in full strength and 
" good esteem at Athens, and be reinforced by de- 
'^ tachments from the city ; or that the clamoursL 
** and invectives of certain persons should prevail 
^' to have them broken and disbanded ?" I think 
he would choose this latter. And are there men 
among us labouring for that which Philip, would 
intreat the gods to grant him ? andj if so, is it still 
a question, whence our distresses have arisen ? 

Let me intreat you to examine the present state 

a As he lately did upvn Oreum^ In the third Phih'ppic, wc shall 
ilod a particular account of tJie manner in which he reduced thii 
fity to his obedience. 

toL. I. I» 
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©f AtHenSj with an unbiassed freedom ; to consider 
how we are actiiig, and how our affairs are eon^ 
ducted. We are neither willing to raise contri- 
Hution^j noF dp we dare to take the field, nor do 
ve spare the public fuBdjs^ nor do we grant supplies^ 
to Diopithes, nor do* we approve of those subsidies 
he hath procured himself: but we malign him, wa 
pry into his designs, and watch his motions. Thus^ 
we proceed^ quite regardless of our interests ; ami 
while in words we extol those speakers who assert 
the dignity of their country, our actions favour their 
oppQsersk k is usual, when a speaker rises, to ask 
him, " What are we to do ?" Gi^^e me leave to pro-- 
pose the like question to you : ^^ What am I to 
^ say ?'*' For, if you neither raise contributions^ 
»or take the field, nor spare the public funds, nor 
grant subsidies to Diopithes, nor approve of those* 
provisions he hath made Himself, nor take the diie^ 
©are of our interests,^ I have nothing to say. If you^ 
grant such unbounded licence to informers, as cvea 
to listen to tlieir accusations of a man^ for whafe 
they pretend he will do,, before it be yet done, whafe 
^^n one say h— — 

But it is necessary to expjain to some of you the: 
effect of this behaviour^ : (I sliall speak with an un>- 

* But k is^ necessary- fo ex f lain- 1o s^vze of you the effect of this^ 
Wiaviour. To the^anie purpose hath the sentence been translated 
by Wolfius and Tourreil. But this interpretation, which i&ac- 
linowledged consonant to grammatical rules of construction, hath 
y«t been stigmatised as a tot aL perversion of the author's re^soQ— 
in^ and the sense of tlie contexts Cianibuis^ had i>eea raisod^ 
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daunted freedom', for in no other manner can I 
tpeak.) It has been the constant custom of all 

against an Athenian general, who had exacted contributions from 
the islanders and Grecian settlements along the coast of Asia. 
Demosthenes appears as his advocate. He proceeds, as it is ob- 
served, to shew, that it had ever been the custom of other com- 
inanders to raise the like contributions. Hence it is inferred, that 
the meaning of the phrase here quoted, must be, that the general 
is ivarranfed, by justice and custom, to act as he had done. The 
orator, indeed, doth proceed to give instance!} of this custom. 
Eut this conclusion I cannot admit j for, whatever deference and 
respect the writers who have adopted it, may justly claim, a 
greater deference and respect is due to the original, where we 
find a conclusion of a different nature, deduced in express terms. 
" It hath been the constant custom," saith Demosthenes, ** of all 
*' the commanders who have sailed from this city, (if I advance 
'* a falsehood, let me feel the severest punishment) to take money 
*' from the Chians, and from the Erythrians, and from any peo- 
'^ pie that would give it 5 I mean of the inhabitants of Asia. 
** They who have but one or two ships take a talent ; tiiey who 
*' command a greater force raise a larger contribution. And the 
** people who give this money^ whether more or less, do not give 
** it for nothing: (they are not so mad) no: it is the price they 
" pay to secure their trading vessels from rapine and piracy, to 
•' provide them with the necessary conyoys, and the like ; how- 
*' ever they may pretend friendship and affection, and dignify 
** those payments with the name of free gifts. It is therefore 
" evident, that, as Diopithes is at the head of a considerable 
** power, the same contributions will be granted to him. Else, 
" how shall he pay his soldiers ; how shall he maintain them, 
*' who receives nothing from you, and has nothing of his own ? 
*' From the skies ? Noj but from what he can collect, and beg, 
*' and borrow.'* Then follows the conclusion from the whole : 
*Ou^i OTN (tWo TfotsU 01 >ialr)yop8yls$ iv v^av, ^ TtpoXsysa-iv d'lra^i, 
&c. So THAT the ivhtjle scheme of his accusers [or the whole effect 
of their accusations] is to ivam all people to grant him nothing, ifc. 
This is the meamng [or this is /-^^ tendency] of tJieir clamours. 
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the commanders who have sailed from this city, (if 
I-advance a falsehood, let me feel the severest pu- ^ 
nishment) to lake money from tlie Chians, and frona 
the Erythrians, and from any people that vvouU 
give, it ; I mean of the inhabitants of Asia. They 
who have but one or two sliips take a talent; they 
who command a greater force raise a Inrger contri-^ 
bution. And tlie people who giv^e this money, 
whether more or less, do not give it for nothing ^ 
(they are not so mad)., no ; it is the price they pay, 
to secure their trading vessels from rapine and 
piracy, to provicie them with the necessary con* 
voys, and the like ; however they may prctenxl 
fi'iendship and afFcctioUy and dignify those pay- 
ments with the name of free gifts.. It is therefore, 
evident, that as Diopithes is at the liead of a con* 
fiiderablc power, the same contributions will be 
granted to him. Else, how shall he pay his soldiers I 
how shaJl he maintain them, who receives nothing 
fron> you, and has nothing of his own ? From the 
skies? No; but from what he can collect, and 
beg, and borrow. So that the whole scheme of his 
accusers is to warn all people to grant him nothing ; 
as he is to suffer panishment for crimes yet to be- 
Gommitted, not for Miy he hath already committed, 
or in which he h:ith already assisted. This is the 
meaning of their clamours.. ^ He is going to form 
^ sieges.? he leaves the Greel:s exposed.." Have 
these, men all this tenderness for the Grecian co- 
Tf)nies^ o# Asia I They then prefer the interest of 
forciCTiiers to that of theii' own countr3\ This must 
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be the case, if they prevail, to have ajioth^r general 
*sent to the Hellespont. If Diopithes' commit out- 
rages, if he be guilty of piracy, one single edicts, 
Athenians! a single edict will put a stop to such 
proceedings^ This is the voice of our laws ; thait 
such offenders should be impeached^ and not op- 
posed ^ with such vast preparations of ships and 

* One single edict. In the Greek Tl^vaxjov, wbicTi in fhis place 
may either signify the tablet which was fixed up in public, con- 
taining a citation of tlie accused party, and an account of the 
crimes of which he was accused ; or that which was given to the 
judges who sat on his trial, to write their sentences uj)on. I have 
ehosen the first of these senses. 

^ That sucJi offenders should be impeached. The Gree'k words 
^la-ccryiKEiv, and 'Eio-ai/sAia, which I have translated to imj>eacf/, 
^nd impeachnient^ axe terms in the Athenian judicature ; and re- 
Jate.tp diose particulai- kind of actions, whicfh were not referred 
to any court of justice, but ImmecCately "brought before the senate 
of 500, or assembly of the people, and somefimes before the 
Archon : and in which, both the accusation and defence .were 
.made by word of mouth, without any written artides. 

*c And not opposed, &c. The accusers of Diopithes raised lolid 
clamours against his condnct. They insisted that he had coni- 
mitted depredations on the .Grecian colonies, and was meditating 
-further hostilities against ihera, contrary to "his commission «id 
instructions. They declared, tliat a force should be dispatched 
dto defend them,; which Demosthenes calls raising an army against 
Diopithes. ** It is against our ent^mies,** saith he, '^ whom our 
" laws cannot veacli, that we are to raise our forces ; when ci- 
" tizens have offended we can impeach tliem," &c. But this in- 
. terpreiaiion hath been loaded with the heavy charge of absurdity. 
If the translator had a right to pronounce so peremptorily and so 
severely, he would declare, that, b>^ the same rule, every ardent 
,cxpres8ion^ every bold figure, every lively image, -in short, eveiy" 

X3 
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money ; (this would be the height of madness :) 
it is against our enemies, whom the laws cannot * 
touch, that we ought, we must maintain our forces, 
send out our navies, and raise our contributions. 
But when citizens have offended, we can decree, we 
can impeach, we can recall". These are arms suf- 
ficient; these are the measures befitting men of 
prudence : they who would raise disorder and con- 
thing in eloquence, not literally and strictly consonant to meta- 
physical truth, might be pronounced equally absurd. The mean- 
ing of the passage here quoted, is said to be, *' We are not to pro- 
*' tcct the islanders by our armies, but to employ them against 
** our enemies." But why were they to raise their armies against 
their enemies ? Because their enemies were not punishable by the 
laws. Those, therefore, against whom thc^y were not to raise 
their armies, must have been such as were punishable by the laws. 
This conclusion might, perhaps, be deemed natural and necessarj', 
even if the orator had not expiessly pointed out both those 
against whom they were, and were not to raise their armies. 
*Eitt rsV iX^pBS 5 jdgainst enemies. And, itti" ^ dur^if.8S T^Sl BUT 
against our selves y i. e, our own citizens, 

* We can recall. In the original, '^ve Jiave t^eHa'peiAO^y that is 
the galley (called so> from the hero Paralus, who with Theseus 
•ignalized himself against the Thebans.) The Athenians had 
two gallies, the Salaminian. and Paralian, appointed for the most 
pressing occasions of the state. In allusion to this usage, Pericles 
was called the Salaminian galley, because he aflfected to appear in 
public only upon extraordinary emergencies. When Lysandcr 
had beaten tGe Athenian fleet at the Hellespont, the Paralian 
galley was dispatched with the melancholy news to the people. 
And when Alcibiades was recalled from Sicily, to defend himself 
against the charge of impiety, the Salaminian galley was ordered 
to bring him home. Both the one and the other were employed 
to recall such generals as were superseded. Tour. 
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fusion in tlie state, may have recourse to such as 
these men propose* 

BuT^ dreadful as it is to have -Such men among 
Tis, yet the most dreadful circumstance of all is this. 
You assemble here, with minds so disposed, that, 
if any one accuses Diopithes, or Chares* or Aristo- 
phon»>, or any citizen whatever, as the cause of our 
misfortunes, you instantly break forth into accla- 
mations and applause. But if a man stands forth, 
^nd thus declai'ies the truth, ^ This is all trifling, 
*^ Athenians ! It is to Philip we owe our cala- 
^' mities: he hath plunged us in these difficulties 5 
" for, had he observed his treaty, our state would 
^^ be in perfect tranquillity :" This you cannot 

* Or Charts, This apology (says Monaieur Tourreil) savours 
« liuk of faction and cabal : their ill 8U€ce«s might with great 
justice have been charged upoa Chares- Indeed what could have 
•been expected from a general no less incapable than luxurious, who 
In all his rhilitar)-' expeditions drew after him a train of musicians, 
whom he kept in pay at tlie expencc of his troops? fiocdrdiogly 
liis enterprises were unsuccessful; and, to crown all his mis- 
carriages, he lost the battle of Chaeronea. And yet this Chores 
was able to support himself to the last, by the credit of those 
orators who protected him. 

* Or Arhtophrm. Anotlier Athenian .generd. Aristotle 
(Rhet. 1. ii. c. 23.) mentions a smart answer made to him bj 
Iphicrates. Aristophon accused him of having betrayed the fleet 
'Which he commanded. Iphicrates, with that confidence whick 
an established reputation inspires, asked him, Wotddyou be guilty 
of such a pec c of treachery f By ho means ^ answered he. Whatl 
returned the other, can Iphicrates have cojrtmitied 'what Arutofkm. 
-nxiould Txfiisc todo ? 

h4 
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deny; but you hear it with the utmost grief, as 
if it were the account of some dreadful misfortune. 
The cause is this; (for, when I am to urge the 
interest of my country, let me speak boldly) — 
Certain persons, who have been intrusted with 
public affairs, have for a long time past rendered 
you daring and terrible in council; but, in all 
affairs of war, wretched and contemptible. Hence 
it is, that if a citizen, subject to your own power 
and jurisdiction, be pointed out as the author of 
your misfortunes, you hear the accusation with 
applause; but if they are charged upon a man, 
who must first be conquered before he can be pu* 
nished, then you are utterly disconcerted: that 
truth is too severe to be borne. Your ministers, 
Athenians! should take a quite contrary course. 
They should render you gentle and humane in 
council, where the rights of citizens and allies 
come before you: in military affairs they should 
inspire you with fierceness and intrepidity ; for 
here you are engaged with enemies, with armed 
troops. But now, by leading you gently on to 
their purposes by the most, abject compliance with 
your humours, they have so formed and moulded 
you, that in your assemblies you are delicate, and 
attend but to flattery and entertainment ; in your 
affairs, you find yourselves threatened with extre- 
mity of danger. 

And now, in the name of Heaven, suppose 
that the states of Greece should thus demand'* an 

» Supfose that the Hates of Greece sliould thus demand^ &C, 
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account of those opportunities which your indo* 
lence hath lost. *^ Men of Athens ! you are ever 
" sending embassies to us ; you assure us that Philip 
*^ is projecting our ruin, and that of all the Greeks, 
*^ you warn us to guard against this man's designs." 
(And it is too true, we have done thus.) " But, 
" O most wretched of mankind ! when this man 
^* had been ten months detained abi^oad ; when 
** sickness, and the severity of winter, and the 
*' armies of his enemies, rendered it impossible for 
" him to return home ; you neither restored the 
^ liberty of Euboea, nor recovered any of your own 
** dominions. But while you sit at home in per* 
*^ feet ease, and health, if such a state may be cal- 
^' led health, EubcEa is commanded by his two 
^' tyrants *i th^ one, just opposite to Attica, to 
*' keep you perpetually in awe •, the other to Scy- 
*^ athus. Yet you have not attempted to oppose 
'^ even this. No ; you have submitted 5 you have 
*^ been insensible to your wrongs ; you have fully 
*^ declared, that, if Philip were ten times to die, it 

After the taking of Olynthus, when the Athenians were at last 
prevailed upon to declare war in form against Philip, they sent 
embassies to all the states of Greece, to represent the danger of 
his growing power, and to engage thcnx to join against him; 
From hence the orator takes occasion to introduce this beautiful 
Prosopopoeia, by which he throws out tlie bitterest reproaches 
against his countrymen, so artfully, as not to give them ofiV.nc^, 
and yet at the same time sets the shathefulness of their miscgn- 
4uct in the strongest light. Tour. 

* By his tivo tyrants, Philistides and Clitarchus : the one fixed 
at Eretria, opi^osite to Attica 5 the other at Orcum;, over-against 
-Icjathus^ an islaud subject to Athens* 
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^ would not inspire yoa with the least degree of 
^* vigour. Why then these embassieSj these accii- 
** sations, all this unnecessary trouble, to us ?'* — If 
they should say this, what could we allege ? what 
answer could we give ? 1 know not ! 

We have those among us, who think a speaker 
fully confuted by asking, -^ What then is to be 
^ Acme V lo whom I answer, with the utcnost' triith 

tod justness, *^ not what we are now doing," 

"But I shall be more explicit, if they will be as ready 
to follow, as to ask advice* 

. Fjrst thee, Athenians 1 t>e firmly convinced of 
these truths : That Philip does commit hostilities 
against us, and has violated the peace ; (and let us 
IK) longer accuse each other of his crimes ;) — that 
he is the implacable enemy of this whole city, of 
the grcmnd on which this city stands, of every in* 
habitant within these walls ; even of those who 
imagine themselves highest in his favour. If they 
-doubt this, let them think of Euthycrates and Las- 
, thenes, the Olynthians. They who seemed the 
nearest to his heart, the moment they betrayed their 
<50untry, were distinguished only by the superior 
<:raelty of their death. But it is against our con- 
stitution that his arms are principally directed ; nor, 
in all his schemes, in all his actions, hath he any 
thing so immediately in view, as to subvert it. 
And there is in some sort a necessity for this. He 
knows full well, that his conquests however great 
and extensive, can never be secure, while you con- 
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tinue free ; but that, if once be raeets wkh any 
accident, (and CA'ery man is subject to nnany) all 
those whom he hath forced into his service will 
instantly revolt, and fly to you for protection. For 
you are not naturally disposed to grasp at empire 
yourselves ; but to frustrate the ambitiouB attempts 
of others ; to be ever ready to oppose usurpation^ 
and assert the liberty of p9ankind : this is your pe«» 
euliar character. And theref<Mie it is not without 
regret that he. sees, in your freedom, a spy upon 
the incidents of his fortune. Nor k this bis r^- 
soning weak or trivial. 

In the first place, therefore, we are to consider ' 
him as the enemy of our state, the implacable 
enemy of our free constitution. Nothing but the 
deepest sease of this can give you a true, vigorous^ 
and active spirit. In the next place, be assured, 
that every thing he is now labouring, every thing 
he is concerting, he is concerting against our city ; 
and that, wherever any man opposes him, he op- 
poses an attempt against these walls. For none of 
you can be weak enough to imagine that Philip's 
desires are centred in those paltry villages of 
Thrace ; (for what name else can one give to Dron- 
gilus, and Cabyle andMastira*, and all those places 

^ For ivhat name else can one give to Drongilus, and Cahyle, and 
Mast/ra, &c. Drongilus and Cabyle, however the oralor affects 
to treat them with coutempt, are^-et mentioned in history. As 
to Mastira, it is entiTel.y unknown: heace Harpocration Bug* 
gested, that instead of Mastira we should read Bastira, a town of 
Thrace of th^ name, having been mentioned in a history of 
Fhilip, written by Anaxhncacs, a work a lon§ time lost Tou«. 
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be is now reducing to his obedience ?) that he en- 
dures ttie severity of toils and sea^rts, and braves 
the utmost dangers for these ; and has no designs 
Upon the ports, and the arsenals, and the na\ues, 
and the silver- mines, and all the other revenues of 
Athens; but that he will leave them for you to 
enjoy ; while, for some wretched hoards of grain in 
tht cells of Thrace, hie takes «p his winter-quarters 
In the horrors of a dungeon*? Impossible 1 No; these 
and all his expeditions are really intended to facili- 
tate the conquest -of Athens. 

Let us then approve ourselves ipcn of wisdom; 
and, fully persuaded of these truths, let us shake off 
our extravagant and dangerous supineness. Let us 
supply the necessary expences; let us call upon our 
allies ; let us take all possible measures for keeping 
I tip a regular army : so that, as he hath his force 
constantly prepared to injure and enslave the Greeks, 
yours too may be ever ready to protect and assist 
them. If you depend upon occasional detachments 
you cannot ever expect the least degree of success : 
you must keep an army eorhstantly on foot, provide 
for its maintenance, appoint public treasurers, and 
by all possible means secure your military funds : 
and, while these oifficers account for all disburse- 

* In tJu horrors of a dungeon. In tlic original it is in a Bara^ 
thrwn. There was a ditch or cavern in Athens of that name, intja 
vhich criminals were precipitated. So that by this figure he not 
only represents the dreadful and deadly nature of the country, but 
^t the same time sets Philip in the light of a wicked wretch, who 
inerite4 the vilest and most ignominious fate. Tj^uil 
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Dnents, iet your generals be bound to answer fof the 
conduct of the war* Let these be your measures, 
these your resolutions, and you will compel Philip 
to live in the real observance of an equitable peace^ 
and to confine himself to his own kingdom, (which 
is most for our interest) or we shall fight him upon 
equal terms; 

If any man thinks thiyt the measures I propose 
will require great expeoce, and be attended with 
much toil and trouble, he thinks justly. Yet, let 
him consider what consequences must attend the 
state, if these measures be neglected j and it wilt 
appear, that we shall really be gainers, by engaging 
heartily in this cause. Suppose some god should 
be our surety, (for no mortal ought to be relifed onr 
in an affair of such moment,) that, if we continue 
quiet, and give up all our interests, he will not at 
last turn his arms against usj it would yet be 
shameful ; It would (I call all the powers of hea- 
ven to witness !) be unworthy of you, unworthy the 
dignity of your country, and the glory of your an- 
cestors, to abandon the rest of Greece to si a very ^ 
for the sake of private ease. I, for my part, would 
die, rather than propose so mean a conduct : how- 
ever, if there be any other person who will recom- 
mend it, be it sof neglect your defence; give up 
your interests ! But, if there be no such counsellor; 
if, on the contrary, we all foresee, that the farther 
this man is suffered to extend his conquests, the 
more formidable and powerful enemy we must 
find ia him; why this reluctance? why do we 
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delay ? or vrhcn, my countiymen ! wili we per- 
form our duty ? Must some necessity compel us } 
What one may call the necessity of freemen, not 
only presses us now, but bath long since beer* 
felt: that of slayes, it is to be. wished, may ne- 
ver approach us. And how do these differ ? To a 
freeman, the disgrace of past misconduct is the 
most urgent necessity \ to a slave, stripes and 
bodily pains* Far be this from us J It ought not 
to be mentioned I 

I WOULD' now gladly lay before you the whole 
conduct of certain politicians; but I spare them. 
One thing only I shall observe : The moment that 
Philip is mentioned, there is still one ready to start 
Bp, and cry, '* What a happiness to live in peace ! 
" how grievous the maintenance of a great army ! 
^ certain persons have designs upon our treasury!** 
Thus they delay your resolutions, and give hin> 
full liberty to act as he pleases: hence you gain 
ease and indulgence for the present, (which I fear 
may, at some time, prove too dear a purchase ;) 
and these men recommend themselves to your fa- 
irour, and are well paid for their service. But, in 
my opinion, there is no need to persuade you to 
peace, who sit down already thoroughly persuaded. 
Let it be recommended io him who is committing 
hostilities : if he can be prevailed on, you are ready 
to concur. Nor should we think those expences^ 
grievous which our security requires ; but the con- 
sequences which must arise, if such expences be de- 
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nied. Then, as to plundering our treasury, this 
must be prever^ted by intrusting it to proper guar- 
dians, not by neglecting our affairs. For my ovva 
part, Athenians! I am filled with indignation, 
when I find some persons expressing their impa- 
tience, as if our treasures were exposed to plunder- 
ers ; and yet utterly unaffected at the progivss of 
Philip, who is successively plundering every state 
of Greece ; and this, that he may at last fall with 
sAl his fury upon you. 

What then can be the reason, Athenians I that, 
notwithstanding all his manifest hostilities, all his 
acts of violence, all the places he hath taken from; 
us, these men will not acknowledge that he hatb 
acted unjustly, and that he is at war with us; bnfe 
accuse those of embroiling you in a war, who call 
upon you to oppose Inm, and to check bis progress ? 
I shall tell you. That popular resentment which 
may arise from any disagreeable circumstances with 
which a war may be attended, (and it is necessary, 
absolutely necessary, that a war should be attended 
with mzny such disagreeable circumstances,) they 
would cast upon your faithful counsellors, that you 
may pass sentence upon them, instead of opposing 
Philip ; and they turn accusers, instead of meeting 
the punishment due to their present practices. Thiai 
is the meaning of their clamours^ tl^ certain per- 
sons would involve you in a war: hence have they 
raised all tihese cavils and debates, i kfiow full 
well, that, before any Athenian had ever moved' you 
%Q declare war ag^nst bini, Philip had- seiz^ed manjj^ 
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of our dominions ; and hath now sent assistance 
to the Cardians. If you are resolved to dissemble 
your sense of his hostilities, he would be the 
weakest of mankind if he attempted to contradict 
you. But, suppose he marches directly against us, 
what shall we say in that case ? He will still assure 
us, that he is not at war : such were his professions 
to the people of Oreum, when his forces were in 
the heart of their country ; and to those of Pherse, 
until the moment that he attacked their walls ; and 
thus he at first amused theOlynthians, until he had 
inarched his army into their territory. And, will 
you still insist, even in such a case, that they who 
call upon us to defend our country are embroiling 
n& in a war ? Then slavery is inevitable. There is 
no other medium between an obstinate refusal to 
take arms, on your part, and a determined resolu- 
tion to attack us, on the part of our enemy. 

Nor is the danger which threatens us the same 
with that of other people. It is not the conquest 
of Athens which Philip aims at : no, it is our utter 
extirpation. He knows full well, that slavery is a 
state you would not, or, if you were inclined, you 
could not submit to ; for sovereignty is become ha- 
bitual to you. Nor is he ignorant, that, at any un- 
favourable juncture, you have more power to ob* 
struct his enterprises, than the whole world besides. 

Let us then be assured, that we are contending 
for the very being of our state; let this inspire u« 
\vith abhorrence of those who have sold' themselves 
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«o this^ man ; ai>d let them fee) the severity of pub« 
Koj^stke: lor it is not, i* i» not possible to con- 
*^iier oar foreign enemy, until we have punished 
those tmitops who are serving him within otir walii* 
Else, whik we strike on these, »s so many ob^aelest 
•GtUP enemies must necessarily prove superior to u»* 

And whence k it that he dares treat you with 

imsrfence, (I cannot give his present condueH any 
other name,) that he utters menaces against you, 
while on others he confers acts of kindness ? (to 
deceive them at least, if for no other purpose !)> 
Thus^, by heaping favours on the Thessalians, ho 
hath reduced them to their present slavery, hf 
it not possible to recount the various artifices by 
which he abused the wretched Olynthians, from hit 
first insidious gift of Potidaea ? But now he seduced 
the Thcbans to his party,, by making them masters 
of BoBotia, and easing them of a great and grievous 
,war. And thus, by being gratified in sooje favour^ 
ite pomt, these pcoplb are either involved in cala- 
HUties known to the whole world, or wait with 
iubmission for the moment when such calamities 
are to fair upon them. I do not recount all that 
you yourselves have tost, Alhejiians! but in the 
very conclusion of the peace, how have you been 
deceived ? how have you been despoiled ? Waa 
sot Phocis, was not Thermopylae were not out 
Thraciatn domi»ions. Dot iscum, Scrpiura^ and evea. 
our ally Cersobleptes**, all wrested from- us ? Is' he 

*Andetfmmr aUy d^s^^kprn^ Tib lat9 treaty of p^cebc-i 
tween Philip and the Athenians^ was concluded without giviB|^ 
VOt. I. M 
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fiot at this time in possession of Cardia ? and doea 
he not avow it ? Whence is it, I say, that he treats 
;^u in so singular a manner ? Because ours is the 
only state where there ii allowed full liberty ta 
plead the cause of an ^nemy ; and the man wha 
sells his country may harangue securely, at the very 
'time that you are spoiled of your duminions. It 
was not safe to speak for Pl)ilip at Olyntlais, until' 
the people of Olynthus had been gained by the sur- 
render of Potidaea, In Thessaly, it was not safe to 
speak for Philip, until the Thessalians had been 
gained by the expulsion of the tyrants, and the re- 
covery of their rank of Amphictyons ; nor could it 
have been safely attempted at Thebes, before vhe 
had restored Boeotia, and extirpated the Phocians. 
But at Athens, although he hath robbed us of Am- 
phipolis, and the territory of Cardia ; though he 
^wes us with his fortifications -in Eubcea ; though 
Jie be now upon his march to Byzantium* ; yet his 
partisans may speak for Philip without any danger. 
Hence some of them, from the meanest property, 
have on a sudden risen tp affluence ; some, fron\ 
pbscurity and disgrace, to eminence and honour: 
while you, on the contrary, from glory, have sunk 
jinto meanness ; from riches, to poverty : for the 

Cersobleptes (then in alliance with Athens) an opportunity of ac- 
ceding to it : nor was any provision made by it for bis security 
and protection. By this means Philip found himself at liberty 
to turn his arms against him^ and a few years after drove hin;i 
from his kingdom^ and obliged him to become his tributary. 

• ^ To BjzOntium. Sec the fntroduction to the following orfi^: 
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riches of ^ state I take to be its allies, its credit, ltd 
connexions ; in all Which you ire poor. And by 
your neglect of these, by your utter insensibility to 
your wrongs, he is become fortunate and great, the 
terror of Greeks and Barbarians ; and you aban- 
doned and despised ; splendid indeed is the abun-^ 
dance* of your markets ; butj as to any real pro- 
vision for your security, ridiculously deficient. 

There are some orators, I find> who view your 
interests and their own in a quite diflferent light* 
They would persuade you to continue quiet, what* 
ever injuries are offered to you: they themselves 
cannot be quret, though no one offers them the 
least injury. When one of these men rises, I am 
gure to hear, *^ What ! will you not propose your 
^ decree ? will you not venture ? No ; you are 
5^ timid, you want true spirit.'* 1 own, indeed, I 

• Sflendid tTuleed is the abtmdance, &c. They who opposed 
|^hilip*s interest in the Athenian asseuiblj, were ever urging the 
i&Uen condition of their cSuntry^ and the dishonour of suffering 
tnother power to wrest that pre-eminence from her which had 
been enjoyed for ages. The speakers on the other side at first 
affected to despise the power of Philip, or insisted on the sin- 
cerity and uprightness of his intentions. But now, when the 
danger became too apparent, and his designs too flagrant to be 
dissembled, it appears that they had recourse to other arguments. 
They endeavoured to confine the views of the Athenians to what 
passed withiq their own walls \ displayed the advantages of their 
trade, the flourishing state of their commerce 5 abd perhaps re* 
commended it as their true policy, to attend only to these, with- 
out making themselves a party in the quarrels of others^ or Joa J- 
log the state with the expence of maintaining wars to support 
tjjic power and interest of foreigners. _ , 
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**i not, nor would I choose to be a bold, an h 
fortunate, an audacious speaker. And yet, if 1 
mistake not, I have more real courage than tbey 
who manage your affairs with this rash hardiness. 
For he who> neglecting the pubKc interests, ia en*, 
gaged only in trials, in confiacations, in rewarding, 
m accusing, doth not act from any principle oS 
courage j but as he never speaks but to gain your 
favour, never proposes measures that are attended 
with the least hazard : in this he has a pledge of his 
security ; and therefore he is daring. But he who 
for his country's good, oftentimes apposes your in- 
clinations; who gives the most salutaiy, thoii^ 
not always the most agreeable counsel ; who pur- 
ines those measures whose success depends moro 
on fortune than on prudence, and is yet willing t^ 
be accountable for the event j this is tha man of 
courage, this is the trije patriot : not they who, by 
flattering your passions, have lo^t the most import- 
ant interests of the state : men whom I am so f« 
from imitating, or deeming citizens of worth, th^t 
should this question be proposed to mse, ^ What 
*« services have you done your countiy V* although 
I might recount the galleys I have fitted out, ^4 
the public entertainments I have exhibited % vuX thf 

* Thi fuhlic erderiatmnenti IJtcevc exhilutciU In the origkial^ S 
il the offices of Ckortgzu that I ha\e discharj^ed. Each of tht 
ten tribes of Athens had their baods of musiciaos to p^oroft in 
the feasts of Bacchus, tc^ether with a poet, to compose the hfOkOB 
and other pieces f aixl these banda conteoded. for a prize, fhm 
feasts were exhibited with great magnxfioeuce ; and i&ordei to 
defray the charges, they appomted the richest citizens oat of eacll 
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tXHitributions I have paid, and the captive:sl have 
>nmsoined% and many like acts of benevolence^ I 
would yet pass thera all by, and only say, that my 
public conduct bath ever been directly opposite to 
theirs* I might, like them^ have turned accuser^ 
liave distributed rewards aad punishments i but tb» 
is apart I never assumed: my inclinations were 
avierde ; nor could wealth or honours pronopt nDe to 
it No I I confine myself to such counsels as have 
sunk my reputation ; but» if puriu^d, itust raise 
the reputation of my country. Thu^ iiiucb I may 
be allowed to say, without exposing mysqlf to envy. 
« ** M ,..£ should not have thought myself a good ci* 
tixen, had I proposed Isuch mcasuies as would have 
teade toe the first among my countrymen, but re- 
duced you to the last of states : on the contrary, th« 
iaithful minifeter should raise the gloiy of his 
country; and, upon all occasions, advise the most 
salutary, not the easiest measures. To these, 
nature iteelf inclines ; those are not to be promoted^ 
but by the utmost efforts of a wise and feithful 
counsellor. 

I ,HAYB heard it objected* *Vthat indeed I eyer 
^ speak with reason i yet still this is no more than 

IyI^ (or sonieUdies he offered hift;self ) to exhibit them at bis 
oyrn cost. He was calkd the Choregus 5 and, if his band gained 
ihe prize, his name was inscribed, together with those of thd 
iribe and thfc poet, upon the vase 5 which was the reward of the 
6DfiqtMeror». Tour. 

> TiV c^iives IhmK fwmmfd. See the preface ta the Ora«. 
lioQ oa the Peace. 
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^^ Words : that the state requires something motd 
^^ effectual, some vigorous actions/* Upon which 
I shall give my sentiments, without the least re-r 
serve. The sole business of a speaker is. in my 
opinion, to propose the course you are to pursues 
This were easy to be proved. You know, that 
when the great Timotheus moved you to defend 
the Euboeans, against the tyranny of Thebes, he 
addressed you thus : " What, my countrymen I 
^^ when the Thebans are actually in the island, are 
*^ you deliberating what is to be done ? what part 
^' to be taken ? Will you not cover the seas with 
^* your navies ? why are you not at the Piraeus ? 
♦^ why are you not embarked ?** — Thus Timotheus 
advised ; thus you acted ; and success ensued. But 
had he spoken with the, same spirit, and had your 
indolence prevailed, and his advice been rejected, 
would the state have had the same success ? By no 
means. And so, in the present case; vigour and 
execution is your part ; from your speakers you are 
only to expect wisdom and integrityt 

I SHALL just give the summary of my opinion, 
and then descend. You should raise supplies, you 
should keep up your present forces, and refqrm 
whatever abuses may be found in them (not break, 
them entirely upon the ^rst complaint). You 
ghould send ambassadors into all parts, tQ reform, 
to remonstrate, to exert all thpir efforts in the ser* 
vice of the state. But, above all things, let those 
conupt ministers feel the severest punishment ; let 
them, at all timesj> and in aU placesj^ be the objects, 
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of your abhorrence; that wise and faithful coun* 
sellers may appear to have consulted their own in- 
terests, as well as that of others. — If you will act 
thus, if you will shake off this indolence, perhaps, 
even yet, perhaps, we may promise ourselves some, 
good fortune. But if you only just exert yourselveg 
in acclamations and applauses, and when any thing 
is to be done, sink again into your supineness, I do 
not see how all the wisdom in the world can save 
the fitatc from ruin^ when ;^ou deny your assistances 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE former oration had Its effect. For, in- 
stead of punishing Diopithes, the Athenians sup- 
plied him with money, in order to put him in a 
condition of continuing his expeditions. In the 
mean time Philip pursued his Thracian con- 
quests, and made himself master of several 
places, which, though of little importance in 
themselves, yet opened him a way to the cities 
of the Propontis, and above all to Byzantium^ 
which he had always intended to annex to his 
dominions. He at first tried the way of ncgo- 
tiation, in order to gain the Byzantines into tho 
number of his allies ; but this proving ineffec- 
tual, he resolved to proceed in another manner. 
He had a party in the city, at whose head \jras 
the oi*ator Python, that engaged to deliver him 
up one of the gates : but, while he was on his 
march towards the city, the conspiracy was dis* 
covered, which immediately determined him to 
take another route. His sudden countermarch, 
intended to conceal the crime of Python, really 
served to confirm it. He was brought to trial ; 
but the credit, and the presents of Philip, prq-i 
vailed to s§ve hiin. 
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The efforts of the Athenians to support their 
interests in Euboea, and the power which Phi- 
lip had acquired there, and which every day in- 
creased, had cntirdy desti-ay^ tl^ tranquillity 
of this island. The people of Oreum; divided 
by the Athenian aod Macedonian i^ion^, were 
OH the poiot of breakiiag out into « avij war^ 
UrUcQ^ iUlider preteiice of i?est<H'ing thek peacCt 
I^^Uip scot tla^ein a body of a thotteaod ioci^fj 
uM^i* the coitiirnatid of Hip^onicus ; which aoon 
dctcrminied the ^^periorky to his side. Phili^- 
tide«> a tyrant^ who had grown old kn factions 
and pv^lk: contest^ was entrusted with the ^o^ 
vemment of Qreum, which he ad-ftiiais^r^ 
-^ith all possible Beterity and cruelty to those Iq 
the Athenian interest ; whife the Other stated of 
the UJLand were also subjected to othed: Mace^ 
doaift^ ; governors. Callias, the Chalcidian, 
whose inconstancy had ix^ade him espouse itho 
int;erej5ts of Athens, of Thebes^ and Macedon, 
successively, now returned to his eiigageaieuts 
•with Athe;ns. He sent deputies thither to desire 
assifttftnce» 91^ to prevaU on the Athenians to 
jaoake some vigorous attempt to regain their 
power in Eubcea^ 

Ifl'the irtewi tia»e the king of Persia, alarmed 
by the aiccounts of EbUip's growing power> tii^dt 
vse of all the influence whidi Jbiis gold coul4 
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gain at Athens, to engage the Athenians to act 
openly against an enemy equally suspected by 
them both. This circumstance perhaps dis- 
posed them to give the greater attention to the 
following oration. 
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PHILIPPIC THE THIRD, 

Sosigencs, Archon— A. R. Philip I9.— Olympiad 109. An. i« 

Though we have heard a great deal, (Athenians t), 
in almost every assembly, of those acts of violence 
which Philip hath been committing, ever since his 
treaty, not against ours only, but the other states o£ 
.Greece ; though all (I am confident) are ready to 
acknowledge, even they who fail in the perform- 
ance, that we should every one of us, exert ouc 
efforts, in council and in action, to oppose and to 
chastise his insolence ; yet, to such circumstances 
are you reduced by your supinencss, that, I fear^ 
(shocking as it is to say, yet) that,, had we all agreed 
to propose, and you to embrace such measures, as 
would most eflfectually ruin our affairs, ihey couldl 
not have been more distressed than at present. An($. 
to this, perhaps, a, variety of causes have conspired ; 
nor conld we have been thus affected by one or two* 
But, upon a strict and just inquiry, you will find ijt 
principally owing to those orators, who study rather 
to gain your favour, than to advance your interests. 
Some of whom (attentive only to the means of 
establishing their own reputation and power) never 
^ extend their thoughts beyond the present moment, 
and therefore think that your views are equally 
confiiied Others, by their accusations and in vec* 
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tives against those at the head of affairs, labour only 
to make the state inflict severity upon itself 5 that, 
while we are thus engaged, Philip may have full 
ppwer of speakiag and of actiag as lie pleases. 
Such are now the usual methods of our statesmeD5 
and hence all our errors and disorders* 

Let nie intreat you, my countrymen, that if I 
speak some truths with boldness, I may no^ be ex- 
posed to your resentment. Consider this : on other 
occasions, you account liberty of speech so general 
a privilege of all within your walls, that aliens and 
slaves * are allowed to share it So that many do- 
mestics may be found among you, speaking theit 
thoughts with less reserve than citizens in some 
other states. But from your councils you have 
utterly banished it. And the consequence is thist 
in your assemblies, as you listen only to be pleased, 
you meet with flattery and indulgence : in the cir^ 

« jiSem amd shvm. The AthsnianA piqisod. tiiemoelvts upoa 
^kiog t|ie moat iii4epeQdeitt aed mo$t bcuBjine of all pcofiLe. 
'With tbem a stranger bad liberty of speakipg as be pleased^ pro* 
Tided be let notbing escape bino against the government. Sa 
fkr were they from admitting him into their pnbHc ddiberations> 
^at a citizen was net pemitled to touch oa state ati^Mcs in the 
p Lx msuw of an alien* Their stoves oi^oyed a pioportlonable d^ 
gree of indulgence. The Saturnalia^ when they were allowed ta 
assume the character of masters^ was originally an Athenian inr 
atitution, and adopted at Borne by Numa. At Sparta andThes- 
saly, on iht contrary, slaves were treated with such severity, a# 
obliged them 6«qaently to revolt. The bomamty cf Athieoe 
had its rewand i for their slaves did tbem coosider^ble service oa 
several occasions; at Mar^y^on, in the war- of Egiaa^ aod a€ 
i^rginuss. 

7 
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cumstances of public affairs, you find yourselves 
ihreatened with the extremity of danger. If you 
have still the same dispositions, I must be silent : if 
you will attend to your true interests, without ex- 
pecting to be flattered, I am ready to speak. For 
although our affairs are wretchedly situated, though 
our inactivity hath occasioned many losses, yet, by 
proper vigour and resolution, you may still repair 
them all. What I am now going to advance may 
possibly appear incredible; yet it is a certain truth. 
The greatest of all our pa§t misfortunes is a cir- 
cumstance the most favourable to our future ex- 
pectations. And what is this ? That the present 
difBculties are really owing to our utter disregard 
of every thing which in any degree affected our in- 
terests. For, were we thus situated, in spite of, 
every effort which oiir duty demanded, then wc 
should regard our fortune as absolutely desperate. 
But now Philip hath conquered your supinenes^ 
and inactivity j the state he hath not conquered. 
Nor have you been defeated ; your force hath not 
even been exerted. 

Were it generally acknowledged that Philip was 
atwar^jvith the state, and had really violated the 
peace, the only point to be considered would then 
be, how to oppose him with the greatest ease and 
safety. But, since there are persons so strangely 
infatuated, that, although he be still extending hi^ 
conquests, although he hath possessed himself of a 
considerable part of our dcgiiinions, although all 
mankind have suffered by ^is injustice, they can 

VOL. I. N 
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j'^et hear it repeated in this assembly, that it is some 
of us who are embroiling the state in war. TTiis 
suggestion must first be guarded against, else there 
is reason to apprehend that the man who move^ 
you to oppose your adversary, may incur the cen- 
sure of being the author of the war. 

And, first of all, I lay down this as certain : if it 
were in our power to determine whether we should 
be at peace or war ; if peace (that I may begin 
with this) were wholly dependent upon the option 
of the state, there is no doubt but we should em- 
l>race it. And 1 expect, that he who asserts it is, 
will, without attempting to prevaricate, draw up 
his decree "in form, and propose it to your accept- 
ance. But if the other party hath drawn the sword 
and gathered his armies round him ; if he amuse us 
with the name of peace, while he really proceeds to 
all kinds of hostilities, what remains but to oppose 
him ? To make profcssionii of peace, indeedj like 
iim ; — ^if this be agreeable to you, I acquiesce. 
But if any man takes that for peace, which is en- 
abling him, after all bis other conquests, to lead hi» 
forces hither, his mind must be disordered: at 
least, it is our conduct only towards him, not his 
/towards us, that must be called a peace. But thisA 
fit is for which all Philip^streasures are expended, that / 
^ he should carry on the war against you, but that 
you should make no war on him^— Should we 
continue thus inactive, till he declares himself our 
enemy, we should be the weakest of mortals. This 
Tae would not do, although he were in the heart of 
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Attica, even at the Piraeus, if we may judge from ^ 
his behaviour to others. For it was not till he 
came within a few miles* of Olynthus that he de- 
clared that *^ either the Olynthians must quit their 
** city, or he his kingdom.** Had he been accused 
of this at any time before, he would have resented 
it, and ambassadors must have been dispatched to 
Justify their master. In like manner, while he was 
tnoving towards the Phocians ; he still affected to 
regard them as allies and friends: nay, there were 
actually ambassadors from Phocis, who attended 
him in his march ; and among us were many who ^ 
klsistpd that this march portended no good to 
Thebes. Not long since, when he went into Thes- 
saly, with all the appearance of amity, he possessed 
himself of Pherae. And it is but now he told th6 
wretched people of Oreum, that he had, in all af- 
fection, sent some forces to inspect their affairs : for 
that he heard they laboured under disorders and 
seditions; and that true friends and allies should 
not be absent upon such occasions. And can yott 
imagine that he who ch6se to make use of artifice, 
rather than open force, against enemies by no means 
able to distress him, who at most could but have 
defended themselves aigainst him, that he will 
openly proclaim his hostile designs against you; 
and this, when you yourselves obstinately shut four 
eyes against them ? Impossible 1 He would be the 
absurdest of mankind, if, while his outrages pass 

« A few mtks, arc. In the original, forty ttadla, about $v<» 
iiuLes« 
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unnoticed, while you are wholly engaged in accus- 
ing some among yourselves, and endeavouring to 
bring them' to a trial, he should put an end to your 
private contests, warn you to direct all your zeal 
against him, and so deprive his pensioners of their 
roost specious pretence for suspending your reso- 
lutions, that of his not being at war with the state. 
Heavens ! is there any man of a right mind, who 
would judge of peace or war by words, and not by 
/actions ? Surely no man. To examine then the actions 
{ of Philip. — When the peace was just concluded, 
Dfefore ever Diopithes had received his commission, 
or those in the Chersonesus had been sent out, he 
possessed himself of Serrium and Doriscum, and 
obliged the forces our general had stationed in the 
citadel of Serrium and the Sacred Mount to evacu- 
ate these places. From these proceedings, what 
are we to judge of him ? The peace he had ratified 

by the most solemn oaths, And let it not be 

asked*, of what moment is all this? or how is thp 
state aflfqpted by it ? Whether these things be of no 
moment, or whether we are affected by them or no, 
. is a question of another nature. Let the instance 
of violation be great or small, the sacred obligation 
of faith and justice is, in all instances, the same. 

.But farther : when he sends his forces into the 
Chersonesus, which the KING, which every state 

- ^ Let it not he ashed, Sec. The partisans of Phflip affected to 
speak with contempt of these places. To deny the right of 

.Alhcn&to them was dangerous and unpopnlarj they therefore 
fndcavpurcd to represent them as beneath the pubfic regards . 
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of Greece acknowledged to be ours ; when he con- 
fessedly assists our enemies, and braves us with such 
letters, what are his intentions ? for they say he is 
not at war with us. For my own part, so fef am I 
from acknowledging such conduct to be consistent, 
with his treaty, that I declare, that by his attack of 
the Megareans, by his attempts upon the liberty of 
Euboea, by his late incursion into Thrace, by his 
practices in Peloponnesus, and by his constant re- 
/^ course to the power of arms, in all his transactions, 
i he has violated the treaty, and is at war with you, 
unless you will affirm, that he who prepares to in- 
vest a city is still at peace, until the walls be ac- 
tually assaulted. You cannot, surely, affirm it I 
He whose designs, whose whole conduct, tends to 
reduce me to subjection, that man is at war with 
me, though not a blow hath yet been given, nor one 
weapon drawn. And, if any accident should hap- 
pen, to what dangers must you be exposed! The 
Hellespont will be no longer yours; your enemy 
will become master of Megara and Euboea : the 
Peloponnesians will be gained over to his interest. 
And shall I say, that the man who is thus raising 
his engines, and preparing to slorm the city, that 
he is at peace with you ? No : from that day in 
which Phocis fell beneath his arms, I date his hos- 
tilities against you. If you will instantly oppose 
him, I pronounce you wise; if you delay, it will 
net be in yojiir power when you are inclined. And 
so far, Athenians ! do I diffisr from some other 
^ speakers, that I think it now no time to debate 
^about the Chersonesus or Byzantium j but that we 
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/^should immediately send reinforcetncnts, and guard, 
/ these places from all accidents, supply the general* / 
statipned there with every thing they stand in need/ 
\ of, and extend aur care to all the Greeks, now in tho^' 
greatest and most imminent danger. Let me en- 
treat your attention, while I explain the reasons 
which induce roe to be apprehensive of this dapger: 
that, if they arc just, you may adopt them, and be 
provident of your own interests at least, if those of 
others do not affect you : or, if they appear frivo- 
lous ^nd impertinent, you may now, and ever here^ 
nfter, neglect me as a man of an unsound mind. 

V That Philip, from a mean and inconsiderable 
origin, hath advanced to greatness i that , suspicion 
^v' ^ and faction divide all the Greeks j that it is more 
to be admired that he should become so powerful 
from what he was, than that now, after such ac<r 
cessions of strength, he should accomplish all his 
ambitious schemes : these, and other like points 
which might be dwelt uppn, I choose to pass over. 
But there is one concession, which, by the influence 
of your example, all xntn have made to him, which 
hath heretofore been the cause of all the Grecian 
wars. And what is this ? an absolute power to act 
as he pleases, thus to harass and plunder every state 
of Greece successively, to invade and to enslave 
their cities. You held the sovereignty of Greece 
seventy-three years*: the Lacedemonians cona- 
raanded for the space of twenty-nine years ** : and 

f Seventyzihree yeari^ See a nqte cw Olynth. 2. p. 1Q5. 

^ J^waiiyTnine years^ That is;i from the destruQtionpf Athens 
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in these latter times, after tlfc battle of Leiictra, the 
Thebans were in some degree of eminence. Yet 
neither to you, nor to the Thebans, nor to the La- 
cedemonians, did the Greeks ever grant this un- 
controuled power : far from it. On the contrary, 
when you, or rather the Athenians of that age, 
seemed to treat some persons not with due mode- 
ration, it was universally resolved to take up arms ; 
even they who had no private complaints espoused 
the cause of 'the injured. And, when the Lacede* 
monians succeeded to your power, the moment that 
they attempted to enlarge their sway, and to make 
such changes in affairs as betrayed their ambitious 
designs, they were opposed by aU, even by thos? 
jwho.were not immediately affected by their con* 
duct. But why do I speak of others ? we ourselves 
and the Lacedemonians, though from the first we 
could allege no injuries against each other, y^et, to 
redress the injured, thought ourselves bound to 
draw the sword. And all the faults of the Lace- 
demonians in their thirty years, and of our ancestors 
in their, seventy years, do not amount to the out- 
rages which Philip hath committed against the 
Greeks, within less than thirteen years of power*, 

by Lysander, in the la^t yc^r of the 93d Olympiad, to the first 
war in which tbct Athenians, when re-established by ConoQi, 
engaged against Sparta, to free themselves and the other Greeks 
from the Spartan yoke, in the last year of the lOOth Olympiad. 

TpUR. 

^ Thirteen years of power, Philip had now reigned nineteen 
years. But, being at first engaged in wars with his neighbours,^ 
.be did not begin to naake any considerable figure in Greece until 
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or rather do not all. make up the smallest part of 
them. . This I shall easifjr prove in a few words. 

Oltnthus, and Methone, and Apollonia, and 
the two-and-thirty cities of TTirace, I pass all over, 
every one of which felt such severe effects of his 
cruelty, that an observer could not easily determine 
whether any of them had ever been inhabited or 
no. The destruction of the Phocians, a people so 
considerable, shall also pass unnoticed. But, think 
on the condition of the Thessalians.. Hath he not 
subverted their states and cities ? — ^hath he not 
established his tetrarchs over them, that not only 
single towns, but whole countries', might pay him 
vassalage ? — are not the states of Euboea in the 
hands of tyrants, and this in an island bordering on 
Thebes and Athens? — ^are not these the express 
words of his letters, " they who are willing to obey 
^ mc may expect peace from me ?** And he not 
only writes, but confirms his menaces by actions. 
He marches directly to the Hellespont ; but just 
before he attacked Ambracia; £lis\ oae of the 

•the eighth jear of hb rago^ when, after the taking of Btfethone, 
he expelled the tyrants of Tbessaly, and cut off the Phodan 
army commanded by Onomarchos. From this period^ Demos- 
then^ begins his computation. Toub* 

* mole cowtirusy &a. The word ^ the or^i^nal signifies a 
number of different people de^ndent on one principai state or 
city. 

b E^Sy &c. He noade himself master of this place by treaty, 
|iot by force of arms. £li5 eutei^cd into the lea^ve of tfie Amr 
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chief cities of Peloponnesus, is in his possession ; 
hot long since he entertained designs against Me- 
gara. All Greece, all the barbarian worlcl, is too 
harrow for this man's ambition. And though wc 
Greeks see and hear all this, we send no embassies 
to each other, we express no resentment; but into 
such wretchedness are we sunk, (blocked up with- 
in our several cities,) that even to this day, we 
have not been able to perform the least part of 
that, which our interest or our duty demanded ; to 
engage in any associations, or to form any confede- 
racies ; but look with unconcern Upon this man'i 
growing power, each fondly imagining, (as far as I 
can judge) that the time in which another is de* 
stroyed is gained to him, without ever consulting or 
feting. for the cause of Greece; although no man 
can be ignorant that, like the regular periodic re- 
turn of a fever, or other disorder^ he is coming 
upon those who think themselves most remote from 
danger. 

You arc also sensible, that whatever injurict 
the Greeks suffered by the Lacedemonians, or by U8» * 
they suffered by the true sons of Greece. And one 
may consider it in this light. Suppose a lawful 
4ieir, bora to an affluence of fortune, should, in. 
some instances, be guilty of misconduct; he indeed 
lies open to the Justest censure and reproach ; yet 

plilctyoiis, by which Philip was acknowledged as their chief; and 
paaintaiued its freedopi till after the death of Alexander. 
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j it cannot be said that he hath lavished a fortune to 
\ y which he had no claim, no right of" inheritance. 
But, should a slave, should a pretended son, waste 
those possessions which really belonged to others, 
bow much more heinous would it be thought! 
: \ bow much more worthy of resentment ! And shall 
mot Philip and his actions raise the like indigna- 
tion ? he, who is not only no Greek, no way allied 
to GreccQ, but sprung from a part of the barbariau 
world, unworthy to be named ; a vile Macedonian ; 
where formerly we could not find, a flave fit to pur- 
o^Y chase/yAnd, hath his insolence known any bounds ? 
Besides the destruction of cities, doth he not ap^ 
point the Pythian games % the common entertain* 
|iien|;of Greece: and;i,if absent himself, send his 
daves tp preside ? Is he not master Qf Thermopylae? 
Ajre not the passes into, Greece possessed, by his 
guards and mercenaries ? Hath he not assumed the 
l^opours of the terhple^ in opposition to our claim, 
tp that of the Thessalians, that of the Doreans, and 

» Tie Tythlan ^amcs, &c. To this honour he was admitted by 
Bring made an Ampbictyon, and declared head of Ae sacred 
I6igue; Byx.Ms sJdves, we are to understand no more than hi# 
Hi^l^^s : for .those old republicans agected to speaks thus, of tho 
Hibjects of tVQTy king or tyrant. Tour, and Ox.i v. 

• *^ The honottrt of the temfJe, &c. ITpdjw^lfiiV, thft right of pro^ 
mLtncy in cbnsulting the oraple of Delphos. This the- Phodans 
bad enjoyedy as being in possession of the temple : and Philip 
was invested with it^ as well as their other privileges. It was 
thaugbt of considerable consequence by the Greeks, as appears 
from the Ursjt article of a peace made between the Athenians and 
iBe.41i9« of Lacedcmon, Sep Thucyd. B. 5. Tov«, 
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pf the other Am phictyans ; honours, to which erea 
the Greeks do not all pretend ? Doth he not send 
out his forces, some to Porthmus^ to expel tho~ 
Eretrian colony ; some to Oreum, to make Phihs^* 
tides tyrant ? And yet the Greeks see all this with* 
out the least impatience. Just as at the fall of hail ; 
every one prays it may not alight on his ground, 
but no one attempts to fend against it : so they not 
only suffer the general wrongs of Greece to pas$ 
unpunished, but carry their insensibility to the ut- 
most, and are not roused even by their private 
wrongs. Hath he not attacked Ambracia and Leu- 
C^s, cities of the Corinthians ? Hath he not vvre.ste4 
Naupactus, frqm the Achaeans% and engaged by 
oath to yjeliver it to. the ^tolians ? Hath he not 
robbed the Xh^b^nsi. of Echinus^? Is he not on 
J;)is mm'ch qgain^t the Byzantines ^? And are they 

a Wraied JTauf actus from, thf Acheans, &c. Naupactus wai 
^lot a city of the Achaeaiis, but of the Lxxai Ozolgp. Poseibljr 
peoiqstheDies spf^ks^ witl^the liberty of an orator, and founds bii 
assertion oij som^ aUiapcc: which Nappactua might have had witj^ 
thp Aqhaeans again$t the iEtolians, its inveterate enemies. This 
city, thus delivered up, remained ever after under the jurif diet ioti 
of iEtolia, and is mentioned, by Livy apd Po!ybiu3 as the pritik 
ppal city of that country. Tquh^ 

^ Echinus^ There were two places: of tbispamej the one- tt^ 
.Acarnania 5 the other, wliich is bcre spokcp ofe founded by tlw 
fhebans on the Maliac Gulpl^. Tour. 

« Against the Byzantines, He h^ld threatened them already,, 
but had not as yet executed his threats 5 for we learn from history, 
that Philip, having, for a considerable time, besieged Perinthus, 
raised the siege, in order to march to ihat of Byzantium. If the 
siege of Perinthus had preceded thispr^tipn, Demosthenes co«14 
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not our allies ? I shall only add, (hat Cardia, the 
^ chief city of the Chersonesus, is in his possession. 
'- * Yet these things do not affect us: we are all 
languid and irresolute: we watch the motions of^ 
those about us, and regard each other wMth sus- 
picious eyes; and this when wc are all so mani- 
festly injured. And, if he behaves with such in- 
solence towards the general body, to what extra- 
vagancies, think ye, will he proceed, when master 
of each particular state ? 

3>>* And now, what is the cause of all this? (for 

there must be some cause, some good reason to be 
assigned, why the Greeks were once so jealous of 
thtiv liberty, and are now ready to submit to 
slaver}\) It is this, Athenians ! Formerly, men's 
minds were animated with that which they now 
feel no longer, which conquered all the opulence 
of Persia, maintained the freedom of Greece, and 
^riurtiphed over the powers of sea and land ; but 
now that it is lost, universal ruin and confusion 
'^overspread the face of Greece. What is this ? No- 
4hing subtle or mysterious ; nothing more than an 
unanimous abhorrence of all those who accepted 
fbribes from princes, prompted by the ambition of \ 
^ subduing, or the bare intent of corrupting Greece. I 

xiot have forgotten so memorable an expedition^ in recounting the 
enterprises of Philip. Probably this prince njade a feint of 
marching to Byzs^ntlnxn, in order to conceal his designs against 
Perinthus, Tour. 

• In tljie introduction to this oration, the reader has another ac* 
count of Philip's first march against Byzanthim. 
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To be guilty of such practices was accounted » 
crime of the blackest kind ; a crime which called 
for all the severity of public justice ; no petitioning 
for mercy, no pardon was allowed. So that nei- 
ther orator nor general could sell those favourable 
conjunctures, with which fortune oftentimes assists 
the supine agai^ist the vigilant, and renders raen 
utterly regardless of their interests, superior to those 
who exert their utmost efforts; nor were mutual 
-confidence among ourselves, distrust of tyrants and 
barbarians, and such-like noble principles, subject 
to th e powe r of gold. But now are all these ex- 
posed to sale, as in a public mart ; and, in ex-" 
change, such things have been introduced, as havo ' 
affected the safety, the very vitals of Greece. What 
arc these ? Envy, when a man hath received a bribe ; 
laughter, if he confess it ; pardon, if he be con- 
victed; resentment, at his being accused ; and all 
the other appendages of corruption. For, as to 
naval power, troops, revenues, and all kinds of pre- 
/parations, every thing that is esteemed the strength 
of a state, we are now much better, and more 
amply provided, than formerly ; but they have lost 
all their force, all their efficacy, all their value, by 
means of these traffickers. 

*V That such is our present state, you yourselves 
are witnesses, and need not any testimony from me. 
That our state, in former times, was quite oppositq 
to this, I shall now i:onvince you, not by any arga-\ 
^;jEa£ots of mine, but by a decree of your ancestors, \. 
which they inscribed upon a brazen column erected / 
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' In the citadel ; not with a view to their own ad- 
Vantage, (they needed no such memorials to inspire 
them with just sentiments) bat that it might de- 
scend to you, as an example of the great attention 
due to such affairs. Hear then the inscription: 
'' LET ARTHMIUS* OF ZELIA, THE SON 
*' OF PVTHONAX, BE ACCOUNTED INFA- 
•^ MOUS> AND AN ENEMY TO TH^i) ATHE- 
•^ NIANS AND THEIR ALLIES, BOTH HE 
« AND ALL HIS RACE^' Then comes the 
ifeason of his sentence: " BECAUSE HE 
« BROUGHT GOLD FROM MEDIA INTO 
« PELOPONNESUS/*— Not to Athens. This h 
the decree. And now, in the name of all the gods> 
reflect on this ! think what wisdom, what dignity, 
appeared in this action of our ancestors ! one Arth* 
mius of Zelia, a slave of the KING*s, (for Zelia is 
a city of Asia) in obedience to his master, brings 
gold, not into Athens but Peloponnesus. Thii 

A LET JRTHMWS, &c. This, in a few words, was the oc* 
casion of publishing tliis terrible decree against Arthmius> of 
which Theraistocles was the author. Egypt had thrown off the 
yoke of Artaxcrxes Longimanus A formidable army marched 
to reduce the rebels, but failed of success, as Athens had provided 
for their defence. The resentment of Artaxerxes then turned 
against the Athenians. He sent Megabyzus, and other, secret 
figcnts, into Peloponnesus, to raise up enemies' against them by 
the force pf bribery 3 and to blow up the flame of resentment and 
jealousy in Sparta, which was ever ready to break out. But the 
attempt was ineffectual. Arthmius probably was one of the king 
• of Persia's agents in this affair } and Diodorus, who does not 
name him, includes him however Jn the general appellation of 
Jhf emaarUs ofArtu crxes. TotraBEU.. 
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man they declare an enemy to them and their con- 
federates, and that he and his posterity shall be in* 
famous. Nor was this merely a mark of ignominy ; 
for how did it concern this Zelite whether he wai 
to be received into the community of Athens or 
no? The sentence imported something more: for, 
in the laws relating to capital cases, it is enacted, 
that, WHEN THE LEGAL PUNISHMENT OF 
A MAN^S CRIME CANNOT BE INFLICTED, 
HE MAY BE PUT TO DEATH. And it was 
accounted meritorious to kill him, ** LET NOT 
« THE INFAMOUS MAN," saith the law, '' BE 
*^ PERMITTED TO LIVE/' Intimating that he 
is free from guilt who executes this sentence. 



^ 



/ Our fathers, therefore, thought themselves bound 
[to extend their care to all Greece : else they niast| 
iave looked with unconcern at the intixxJuction o\ 
bribery into Peloponnesus* But we find they pro^ 
ceeded to such severity against all they could dcf- 
tect in it, as to raise monuments of their crimes. 
Hence it was (and no wonder) that the Greeks 
were a terror to the Barbarians, not the Barbarians 
to the Greeks. But now it is not so ; for you do not 
«hew the same spirit, upon such, or upon any other 
occasions. How then do you behave? you need 
not be informed. Why should the whole censure 
fall on you ? the conduct of the rest of Greece i* 
BO less blameablc. It is my opinion, therefore, that 
the present state of things demands the utmost cav6, 
and most salutary counsel. What counsel ? Shall I 
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propose it ? and will ye not be offended ? — ^Read 
ihis mcmoriaU 

l^IIere the secretary reads. And the speaker resumes 
his discourse.^ 

And here I must take notice of one weak argu- 
ment made use of, to inspire us with confidence i 
That Philip is not yet so powerful'as the Lacede- 
monians once were, who commanded by sea and 
land, were strengthened by the alliance of the 
KING *, were absolute and uncontrouled ; and ydt 
we made a brave stand against them ; nor was all 
their force able to crush our state. In answer to 
this, I shall observe, that, amidst all the alterations 
and improvements which have happened in affairs 
of every kind, nothing hath been more improved 
than the art of war : for, in the first place, I am 
informed, that, at that time, the Lacedemonians, 
and all the other Greeks, used to keep the field 
four or five months, just the convenient season ; 

* TFere strengthened hy the alliance oftJte KING, After the ex- 
pedition into Sicily, an expedition, as unfortunate as it was im- 
prudent, the Athenians might still have supported^ themselves, if 
the king of Persia had not concurred to precipitate their ruin. 
Tissaphemes, the satrap of Daria* Not h us, conducted the first 
alliance between his master and the Lacedemonians. This al- 
liance had at that time no very great effect. But when Cyrus 
4hc Younger wa« sent, by order of his father, to command in 
Asia Minor, Lysandcr gained the affection of this young prince, 
who soon made him able to give law to Athens. It is this period 
tirhich Demosthenes points out. Tovr. 



and, having so long Continued their iilvision, and 
iu^*st€d the territories of the enemy, with their 
heavy-armed ^nd domestic forces^ they retired into 
'their own country. Then, such was the simplicity ,^ 
$ slKHild say the national spirit* of that age^ tlmt tW 

^^ * nkxdd saj ilte nattonttl spirit, kc Circumstances t)eculiar 

"^tq aay people, singular customs, particular relations, and the like 
{ive rjse to words and phrases^ incapable of being precisely ren- 
/dered into any other language. And such I take to be the word 

^ V[^j\t}iy.cjo$, 'Every particular state of Greece was i member of ^ 
%wger political body, that of the nation, in which all the several 

• •onomunities were united by national laws, national customs, and 
a national religion. This I have explained at large, on anothei* 
4)ccasion. (See Prelim. Dissert, to the Life of Philip.) The 
word Ilx>Xilmoj$, therefore, [understand as expressive of that duty 
wliich each state owed to the Helenic Body, whic3i prefictibed 
bound* and laws to their wars, and forbad their passions j contests, 
and animosittes against each other, to break out into any excesses 
which rtilght affect the welfare of the nation. They were tci 

. ^ght, not as inveterate foes> but competitors for power and ho-J 
1M9ur. To recur to bribery, in order to defeat their antagonists,- 
Was to be guilty of corrupting tlie morals of what, in an exten^ 
live sense, may be called their country. In like manner, the 
word crviLis, in Latin, is used in a sense somewhat analogous to 
this, as denoting tlie regai d which every cilizin should pay to the 
/ights of others, in opposition Jo despotism, pride, impcriousncsg^ 
find ail those passLcMis which are enemies to liberty and the gene- 
ral good. Thus we find in Tacitus, " Juveni civile, ingeniuni 
" raira cocmtas. Ann. 1. Silentium ejus non civile, ut credi- 
'^ derat, sed in supeibiam accipiebatur." Ann. 6. And of Ti- 
berius, the iiistorian says, '* Liberatus me tu, ciVilem se admoduni 
** inter initia, ac panlo jaoaous quara privatum egit." I liave ob- 
served^ in a note on the exordium of the second Philippic, that ^ 
regard to the interest of Greece^ was generally the most extensive 
affection in the minds of its inhabitants. And that the exten-^ 
live social affections were denoted by the Greek word m\tlr/.ivi 

Vol. r* o 
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power of gold was never called to their assistance ; 
but all their wars were fiiir and open. Now^.on the 
contrary, we see most defeats owing to treachery ; 
no formal engagements, nothing left to the decision 
of arras. For you find the rapid progress of Philip 
i^ not owing to the force of regular troops, but to 
armies composed of light horse and foreign archers. 
With these he pours . down upon some people, 
already engaged by civil discord and commotions: 
and, when none will venture out in defence of their 
state, on account of their private suspicions, he 
brings up his engines, and attacks their walls. Not^ 
to mention his absolute indifference to heat and 
cold, and that there is no peculiar season which he 
giTes to pleasure. Let these things sink deep into 
all our minds : let us not suffer his arms to ap<^ 
proach these territories : let us not proudly" depend 
on our strength, by forming our judgments from 
the old Lacedemonian war; but let us attend, 
with all possible precaution, to our interests and 

we learn from Cicero. Let the follo'wing quotation^ from the 
fifth book of bis treatise db finibus, suffice on this occasion : 
** Cum sic hominis natura generata sit^ ut habeat quiddam in* 
'* natum quasi civilb et populare quod Gracci IloXilixov vocant, 
•' quicquid agct qusque virtus, id a communitate^ et ea quam 
'^ exposui charitate, atque societate humana, non abhorrebit.** 
The authority of a writer, who devoted so much of his attention 
to the moral and political learning of the Gseeks^ and took so 
much pains to explain it to his coundymep, maj surely be 
deemed decisive. 

* Let us mt/>rouJfy, Sec. In the original €)t7^a;^Xi(r^i5*yai, which, 
besides the signification which Wolfius assigns it^ is frequently 
rendered infoUfcerf, st4f€rh}r€. 
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our aqu^mcnts : and let this be our point in view ; 
to confine him to his own kingdom ; not to engage 
him upon equal terms in the field. For if you be 
satisfied with committing hostilities, there, nature 
hath given you many advantages* (let us but do our 
part). The situation of .hisjeingdom, for instance, 
exposes it to all the fiiry of an enemy j not to speak 
of many other^"circunfstances. But if we once ; 
/conje to a regular engagement, there his experience 
must give him the superiority. 

But these arc not the only points that require . 
your attention : nor are you to oppose him only by 
the arts of war. It is also necessary that reason and 
penetration should inspire you with an abhorrence \ 

(of those who plead his cause before you : ever bear- 
ing in mind the absolute impossibility of conquer- 
ing our foreign enemy, until we have, punished 

''those who are serving him within oiir walls. But 
this, I call the powers of heaven, to witness, ye can- 
not, }'e will not do ! No : such is your infatuation, 

or madness, or 1 know not what to call it, (for 

I am oftentimes tempted to believe, that some 
power, more than human, is driving us to ruin) 
that through malice, or envy, or a spirit of ridicule, 
or some like motive, you command hirelings to 
speak, (some of whom dare not deny that they are 

a Many ad*vantages. Although the AthenlaAs had lost Amphi- 
polls, Pydna, and Potidaea, they were still in possession of Thassus, 
Lemnos, and the adjacent islands, from whence they might 
jcadily have attempted a descent on Macedon. Tov». 
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hirelings) and make their calumnies serve your 
mirth. Yet, shocking as this is, there is something 
still more shocking ; these men are allowed to di- 
rect the public affairs with greater security than 
your faithful counsellors. And now observe the 
dreadful consequences of listening to such wretches^ 
I shall mention focts well known to you alh 

In OJynthus, the administration of affairs wa* 
divided 'between two parties. The one, in the in* 

\ terest of Philip, entirely devoted to him ; the other, 
' inspired by true patriotism, directed all their eflForts 

(to preserve the freedom of their country. To which 
t)( these are we to charge the ruin of the state ? 
or who betrayed the troops, and by that treachery 
destroyed Olynthns? — ^I'hc creatures of Philip. 
Yet, while their city stood, these men pursued the 
advocates for liberty, with such malicious accusa- 
tions and invectives, that an assembly of the people 
was. persuaded even to banisb Apollonides. 

But this is not the only instance. The same 
•ustom hath produced the same calamities in other 
places. In Eretria, at the departure of Plutarchus 
and the foreign troops, when the people had pos- 
session of the city, and of Porthmus, some were in- 
clined to seek our protection, some to submit to 
Philip. But, being influenced by this latter party, 
bn most, or, rather, all occasions, the poor unfortu- 
Xiate Eretrians were at length persuaded to banish 
their faithful counsellors. And the conseqxienc^ 
was this: Philip, their confedQrate and friend, (fe-Zy^^^^ 
t 
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tacbed a thousand mercenaries, under the command 
of Hipponicus, rased the fortifications of Porthmu$, 
set three tyrants over them, Hipparchus, Autome^ 
don, and Clitarchus ; and, after this, when they dis« 
covered son^e inclination to shake off the yoke, 
drove them twice out of their territory ; once by 
the forces commanded by Euiylochus ; and again, 
by those under Parmenio, 

To give but one instance more. In Oreura, Phi- 
listides was the agent of Philip ; as were Menippus, 
and Socrates, and Thoas, and Agapaeus, the present 
masters of that city. And this was universally 
Juiown. But there was one Euphraeus, a man for 
€ome time resident at Athens, who stood up against 
captivity and slavery. Much might be said of the 
injurious and contemptuous treatment which he 
received from the people of Oreum, upon other 
occasions. But the year before the taking of the 
city, as he saw through the traitorous designs of 
Philistides and his accomplices, he brought a for- 
mal impeachment against them. Immediately, con-p 
siderable- numbers form themselves into a faction, 
(directed and supported by Philip) and hurry away 
EuphrflBus to prison, as a disturber of the public 
peace. The people of Oreum were witnesses of 
this; but, instead of Mefending him, and bring- 
ing his enemies to condign punishment, shewed np 
resentment towards them ; but approved, and tri- 
umphed in his sufferings. And now the faction, 
possessed of all the power they wished for, laid 
their schemes for the juin of the city, ^nd wcrt 

o3 
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carrying them into execution. Among the people 
if any man perceived this, he was silent ; struck 
with the remembrance of Euphrseus and his sufFer- 
■Sngs. And to such dejection were they reduced, 
that no one dared to express the least apprehension 
of the approaching danger, until the enemy drew 
up before their walls, and prepared for an assault* 
Then some defended, others betrayed their state. 
When the city had thus been shamefully and basely 
lost, the fiction began to exercise the most t)rrannic 
power ; having either by banishment or death, re- 
moved all those who had asserted their own cause, 
and that of Euphra^us ; and were still feady for any 
noble enterprise. Euphrseus himself put an end to 
his own life ; and thus gave proof, that, in his op- 
position to Philip, he had been actuated l?y a just 
^ and pure regard to the interest of his country, fi 

And now what could be the reason (you may 
possibly ask with surprise) that the people of Oljm- 
thuSi and those of Eretria, and those of Oreum, aH > 
attended with greater pleasure to the advocates of 
Philip than to their oWn friends ? The same rea- 
son which prevails here. Because they who are 
engaged on the part of truth and justice, can never, 
even if they v^ere inclined, advance any thing to 
recommend themselves to favour: their whole con- 
cern is for the welfare of their state. The others. 
need but to soothe and flatter, in order to second 
the designs of Philip. The orte press for supplies; 
the others insist that they are not wanted : the on? 
call their countrymen to battle and alarm them 
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with apprehensions of danger ; the others are cvci* 
recommending peace, until the toils come too near 
to be escaped. And thus, on all occasions, one set 
of men speak but to insinuate themselves into the 
affections of their fellow-citizens ; the other to pre- 
serve them from ruin : till, at last, the interests of 
the state are given up; not corruptly or i^orantly, 
but from a desperate purpose of yielding to the fate 
of a constitution thought to be irrecoverably lost. 
And, by the powers of heaven I I dread, that this 
may p rove yo ur case ; when you find that reflection 
cannot serve you 1 1 And, when I turn my eyes to the 
men wha have reduced you to this, it is not terror* 
that I fc61 ; it is the 4itmost detestation. For, 
whether they act through^esign or ignorance, the 
distress. to which they are reducing us is manifest. 
But far be this distress from us, Athenians ! I It were 
better to die ten thousand deaths, than to be guilty 
of a servile complaisance to Philip, and to abandon 
any of your faithful counsellors!. The people of 
Oreum.have now met a noble return for their con- 
fidence in Philip's creatures, and their violence to- 
wards Euphrasus. The Eretriahs are nobly re- 

^Jtismi terror, &c. The word in the original signifies the most 
abject fear and demay y and the whole pas^^age seems to have a 
particular reference or allusion. Possibly some of Philip's parti- 
sans might have accused Demosthenes of being thus affected at 
their sights while they magnified their own integrity and reso- 
lutioni their true diseeriiment^ and patriotic zeal for the interest 
of their country ; and possibly might have called out for severe 
punishment on the man who dared to utter the most bitter in* 
yective^ againsi^a powerful prince in alliance with Athens. 

o 4 
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warded for driviag out our ambassadors, and coavr 
jpittiDg their affairs to Clitarchus, Captivity and 

.- iktripes, and racks are their reward. Great was hit 
/indulgence to the Olynthians, for chusing l^ofithCi^ 
pes their general, and banishing ApoUonides. It 
were folly and baseness to be amused with such 
false hopes as theirs, when neither our counsels di''^ 
rect us, nor our inclinations prompt us, to the purr- 
suit of our true interests ; and to suffer those who 
speak for our enemies, to persuade us that the state 
is top powerful to be affected by any accident what-t 
ever. It is shapaeful to cry out, when some event 
hath surprised us^ " Heavens ! who could have cx-» 
^ pected this? We should have acted thus and 

> ** thvis; gnd avoided these and these errors.'* Thero 
are many things, the Olynthians can now mention, 
which, if foreseen in time, would have prevented 
their destruction. The people of Oreum can men-t 
tion many : those of Phocis many : every state that 
hath been destroyed can mention many such things^ 
But what doth it avail them now ! While the vessel 
is safe, whether it be great or small, the mariner, 
the pilot, every person should exert himself in his 
particular station, and preserve it from being 
wrecked, either by villainy or unskilfulness. But, 
when the sea hath once broken in all care is vain. 
And therefore, Athenians ! while we are yet safe, 
possessed of a powerful city, favoured with many 
resources, our reputation illuatrious— r — ^What ar^ 
we to do ? (perhaps some have sat with impatience 
|o ask.) 1 shall now give my opinion, and prQ-e 
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pose it in forA ; tbat^ if approved^ your voices may 
ronfirai it 

y HAVIN03 in the fir«t place, provided for your 
defence, fitted out your navy, raised your supplies^ 
find arrayed your.forcee; (for, although all other ^ 
people should submit to slavery, you should ititi / 
contend for freedom,) having made such a provisioa 
1^1 say) and this in the sight of Greece, then v^e an 
^o call others to their duty ; and« for this purpose^ 
to send ambassadors into all parts,) to Peloponnesus 
to Rhodes, to Chios, and even to the KING ; (fot 
Jie is by tio means unconcerned in opposing the ra-r 
pidity of this man's progress ) / If ye prevail ye will 
have sharers in the dangers and expeooe which may 
arise i at least you may gain some respite : and, at 
we are engaged against a single person, and not to 
the united powers of a commonwealth, this may be 
of advantage ; as were those embassies of last year 
in Peloponnesus, and those remonstrances which 
vrere made in several places by me, and Polydatua^ 
that true patriot, and Ifegesippus, and Clitowacbus, 
and Lycurgus, and the other ministers; which 
checked his progre^, prevented his attack of Amr 
t}racia^ and secured Pelopopnesus from an invaaion^ 

I no not mean that we should endeavour to raise 
that spirit abroad, which we. ourselves are unwilling 
to assume. It would be absurd to neglect our own 
interests, and yet pretend a regard to the common 
cause ; or, while we are insensible to present dan- 
gers^ to think of alarming others with apprehensions 
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of futurity. No : kt us provide the forces io the 
Cbersonesus with money, and every thing else that 
they desire. Let us begin with vigour on our part ; 
then call upon the other Greeks ; convene^ instruct, 
exhort them. Thus it becomes a state of such 
dignity as ours. If you think the protection of 
Greece may be entrusted to the Chalcidians and 
Megaracans, and so desert its cause, you do not 
think justly. It will be well if they can protect 
themselves. No ; this is your provilice; this is that 
prerogative transmitted from your ancestors, the 
reward of all their many, and glorious, and great 
dangers. / If every man sits down in ease and in* 
dulgence, and studies only to avoid trouble, he will 
certainly find no one to supply his place ; and I am 
also apprehensive, that we may be forced into all 
that trouble to which we are so avcrsej Were there 
persons to act in our stead, our inactivity would 
have long since discovered them ; but there arc 
really none«/ 

You have now heard my sentiments. You have 
heard the measures I propose, and by which I ap- 
prehend our affairs may be yet retrieved. If any 
man can offer some more salutary course, let him 
arise, and declare his opinion. And, whatever be 
your resolution, the gods grant that wc may feel its 
good effects. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

SOON after the preceding oration the Athe- 
nian succours arrived at Euboea. Demosthenes 
had proposed the decree for them ; and the com- 
mand was given to Phocion, whom the Athe- 
nians gladly employed on all extraordinary emer* 
gencies, and who was always ready to serve 
them, at the same time that he highly con» 
dcmned their conduct, 

Demosthenes attended Phocion, not in a mi* 
litary character, but to endeavour to gain over; 
the people of Euboea to the Athenian interest j 
in which he had some success : while the gene--^ 
ral, on his part, acted with so much conduct and 
resolution, that the Macedonians were forced to 
abandon the island ; and the Euboeans entered 
into a treaty of alliance with Athens. 

In the mean time, Philip marched along the 
Hellespont, to support his fleet then in view, 
and to prevent Diopithes from cutting off his 
pm visions. When he had crossed the Isthmus 
of the Cbersonesus, he returned and, by a forced 
march, arrived with the choice of bis army aH 
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Ckrdia ; whete he surprised Diopithes, and de- 
feated him in an action in which that general 
fell. This he afFected to consider, not as an 
open breach of his treaty, but only as the conse- 
quence of the protection he had granted to the 
Cardians, and an act of particular revenge he 
bad determined to take on Diopithes. 

Philip then joined his army, and encamped 
before Perinthus, a place considerable by its 
commerce and situation, ever firm to the Athe- 
nians, and consequently dreadful and dangerous 
to Philip^ The Perinthians defended themselves 
with a courage almost incredible, and which, it 
appeared, could not be abated by danger or fa- 
tigue. Philip,on his part, pressed them by all 
the methods of assault ; and, after many vigo- 
rous efforts on each side, when the city was just 
on the point of being taken by assault, or of 
being obliged to surrender at discretion, fortune 
provided for it an unexpected succour. 

The fame of Philip's arms having alarmed the 
court of Persia, Ochus sent his letters mandatory 
to the governors of the maritime provinces, di-* 
rccting them to supply Perinthus with all things 
in their power : in consequence of which they 
filled it with troops and provisions. While the 
Byzantines, justly conceiving their own turn 
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would be next, sent into the city the flower of 
their youth, with all other necessaries for an 
pbstinate defence. 

. The Perinthians, thus reinforced, resumed 
their former ardour. And, as all they suffered 
was on account of Athens, they dispatched am* 
bassadors thither, to demand the speedy and ef-* 
ft ctual assistance of that state. On this occasion 
Dci»osthene# pronounced the following oration. 
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Nicomachus, Archon— A. R. PbOip 20— Olympiad lOg. An. 4. 

As i am persuaded, Athenians J that you arc now 
convened about aflairs of greatest moment, such as 
afiect the very being of the state, I ^hall endeavour 
to speak to tbem in the manner most agreeable to 
your interests. 

. Thsrb are faults of no late origin, and gradually 
increased to no inconsiderable number, which have 
conspired to involve us in the present difficulties. 
But, of all these, what at this time most distresses 
us is this ; that your minds are quite alienated from 
public af&irs ; that your attention is engaged just, 
while, you are assembled, and some new event re- 
lated ; then each man departs, and, far from being 

* We shall find in this oration many things which occur in those 
that are precedent ; and as it is on the same subject, ah'eady ex« 
haunted by so many orations^ it was in some sort necessary for the 
orator to make use of repetitions. And it should seem, that ia 
such a case repetition is by no means a fault, particularly as we 
may consider diis as a recapitulation of all the others ; and may ia 
effect call it the PERORATION OF THE PHILIPPICS. Ia 
which the orator resumes the arguments he had already made use 
of 3 but, in resuming them, gives them new foipce, as well by the 
manner in which ihey are disposed^ as by the masy^additions with 
which they are heightened. Tovk. 

VOL, I. P 
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influenced by what he hath heard, he does not eyea 
remember it. 

Thb insolence and otilrage with which Philip 
treats all mankind, are really as great as you bearthenx 
rcj)reserited. That it is not possible to set' bounds 
to these, by the force of speeches and debates, no 
one can be ignorant i for, if other arguments cannqt 
convince, let this be weired ; whenever we have 
had occasion to plead in defence of our rights, we 
have never failed of success, we have never incurred 
fhc censure of injustice ; but all places and all per- 
sons must acknowledge that our arguments are irre^ 
sistible. Is he then distressed by this ? and are our 
affairs advanced ? By no means ! For, as he pro- 
ceeds to take up arms, leads out his troops, and is 
ready to hazard his whole empire in pursuit of his 
designs, whilfe we sit here, pleading, or attending to 
those who plead the justice of oiir cause, the conse- 
quence (and I think the tiatiiral consequence) H 
this : actions prove superior to Words ; and men's 
regards ife engaged, not by those arguments which 
we ever have advanced, or may now advance, how 
just soever, but by the measures we pursue ; and 
these are by no means fitted to protect any of the 
injured states ; to say more of them is unnecessary. 

As, then, all Greece is now divided into two 
parties! the one composed of those who desire; 
neither to exercise* nor to be subject toarbit^'aiy 
power, iMit to enjpy thte beinefits of liberty, lawaf> 
and independence ; the Other, of those, who, whil^ 
they aim at an absolute command of their fellow- 
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citkens, are themselves the vassals of another per-* 
son, by whose means they hope to obtain their pari 
poses : his partizans, the affecters of tyranny and 
despotism, are superior every where. So that, of 
all the popular constitutions, I know not whether 
one be left firmly established, except our own. 
And they, who in the several states have been raised 
hy him to the administration of affairs, have their 
superiority secured by all the means which can ad- 
vance a cause. The first and principal is this. 
When they would bribe those who are capable of 
selling their integrity, they have a person ever ready 
to supply them. In the next place, (and it is of no 
less moment) at whatever season they desire it, 
there are forces at hand to overwhelm their op- 
posers J while we, Athenians ! are not only defi- 
cient in these particulars, but unable even to 
awaken from our indolence ; like men reduced by 
some potion* to a lethargic state. In consequence 
of this, (for I hold it necessary to speak the truth) 
we are fallen into such contempt and infamy, that, 
of the people immediately threatened with danger, 
some contend with us for the honour of command-r 
ing, some about the place of conference »> ; while 

^Liic men reiuced hy srnne potion, Stc. In the original, Fihc 
men ^who have drank of Mandragora\ an herb ranked by natu- 
ralists among tfeose of a soporiferous kind. It seems to have 
been a proverbial phrase, to signify indolent and negligeQt scr- 
irants. Touhieil. 

^ Jbr tlie honour of cpmmanding, some ahout ihe,plac$ of cwi'* 

ference. In all the confederate wars of the Greeks, that state 

which wa» ackno\Klcdgcd the most powerful, ha^^^tht honour of 
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Others determine rather to trust to their own strength 
than to accept of your assistance^ 

And why am I thus particular in recounting 
these things? I call the gods to witness^ that 
I would not willingly incur your displeasure ; but 
I would have you know, and see> that in public as 
well as in private affairs, continued indolence and 
supineness, though not immediately felt in every 
single instance of omission, yet, in the end, must 
affect the general welfare. You see this in the in- 
stances of Senium and Doriscum. When the peace 
was made, we began with neglecting these places. 
(Perhaps some of you have never heard of them.) 
And these places, thus abandoned and despised, 
lost you Thrace, and your ally Cersobleptes. Again, 
when he saw that this did not rouse you, and that 
you sent no assistance, he rased Porthmus ; and, to 
keep us in continual awe, erected a tyranny in Eu- 
boia, over against Attica. This was disregarded : and 
his attempt upon Megara was well nigh successful. 
Still ye were insensible, expressed no impatience, noi 
inclination to oppose him. He purchased An- 
tronae J and soon after got possession of Oreura. I 
pass over many things ; Pherae, the march to Am- 
bracia, the massacre of Elis% and thousatids of the* 

glvFag a commander in chief, and of appointing the place of ge- 
neral congress for concerting the operations. In the Persian war 
yre find the Lacedemonians and Athenians sometimes contendiQg 
for these points ; which in effect was a dispute which of these 
states was most respectable. 

» Pheret, tliifnarch to Ambrada, the massacre of Wis, An orator 
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like actions : for it is not my design to give a 
detail of Philip's acts of outrage and injustice; but 
to convince you, that the property and liberty of 
mankind will never be secure from him, until he 
meets with some effi»:tuai opposition. 

There arc persons who, before they hear affairs 
debated, stop us with this question, *' What is to be 
" done ?" not that they may do it, when informed, 
(for then they would be the best citizens) but to 
prevent the trouble of attendmg. It is my part, 
however, to declare what we are now to do. 

First, then, Athenians ! be firmly persuaded of 
this : that Philip is committing hostilities against 
us, and has really violated the peace : that he has 
the most implacable enmity to this whole city ; to 
the ground on which this city stands ; to the very 
gods of this city : (may their vengeance fall upon 

docs not always pique himself on an exact adherence to history ;" 
but sometimes disguises facts, or aggravates them, when it serves 
his purpose. One would imagine that Philip had committed 
some terrible outrages at Pherse : and yet he only restored the \U 
berty of that city, by expelling its tyrants. And, as to the mas- 
sacre of Elis, it is not to be imputed immedbtely to Philip. He 
had, indeed, as chief of the allies In the sacred war, and head of 
the Amphictyons, suggested the resolution of proscribing the Pho- 
ciani, and all the favourers of their impiety. Some of these who 
had fled into Crete with their general Phalecui, joined with a 
body of meQ who had been banished from Elis, made an inroad 
kito Peloponnesus, and attempted an attack upon their country- 
men j who, with the assistance of the Arcadians, obliged this re- 
bellious army to surrender at discretion ) and, in obedience to the 
^ecre^ of the A^phictyooi; put it to the sword. Tovit. 

y 3 
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lum!) bat against oar censtitoticm is hb foree 
pTiQcipally directed; the destrocticm of this is» of all 
ether things the most immediate object of bissqeret 
adiemes and machinations. And there is, in some 
aort, a necessity that it should be so. Consider ; he 
aims at aniversal power ; and yon he regards as the 
only persons to dispute his pretensions. He hath 
long injured you; and of this he himself is fully 
conscious ; for the surest barriers of his other do* 
minions are those places which be hath taken from 
us : so that if he should give up Amphipolis and 
Potidaca^ be would not think bimself secure in 
Macedon. He is then sensible that he entertains 
designs against you, and that you perceire thran; 
and, as he thinks highly of your wisdom, he judges 
that you hold him in the abhorrencp he deserves^ 
To these things (and these g£ such importance) add, 
ihat he is perfectly convinced, that although, he 
were master of all other places, yet it is impossibly 
for him to be secure, while your popular govern- 
ment subsists : but that, if any accident should hap* 
pen to him, (and every man is subject to many) all 
those who now submit to forc^ would seize the 
opportunity, and fly to you for protection : for you 
arc not naturally disposed to grasp at power, or to 
usurp dominion; but to prevent usurpation, to 
wrest their unjust acquisitioiis fiiom the hands of 
others, to curb the violence of ambition, and to 
preserve the liberty of mankind, is your peculiar 
excellence. And therefore it is with regret he sees 
in that freedom you enjoy a spy upon the incidents 
of his fortune: nor is this bis reasoniBg weak or 
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trivial. First, then, he is on this account to be re* 
garded as the implacable enemy of our free and 
popular constitution. In the next place, we should 
be fully persuaded, that all those things which now 
employ him, all that he is now projecting, he is 
prelecting against this city. There can be noi^ 
among you weak enough to imagines that the de-^ 
sires of Philip are centered in those paltry villages* 
of Thrace (for what name else can we give to Dron* 
gilus, and Cabyle, and Mastira, and all those places 
now said to be in his possession ?) that he endures 
the severity of toils and seasons, and exposes him- 
self to the utmost dangers for these ; and has no 
.designs upon the ports, and the arsenals, aqd thf 
navies, and the silver-mines, and other revenue!^ 
and the situation, and the glory of Athens, (which 
jiever ipay the conquest pf this city give to him or 
jiny other !) but will suffer us to enjoy these: while, 
for those trifling hoards of grain lie finds in the 
cells qf Thrace, he takes up his winter-quarters in 
all the horr<Mrs of a dungeon. It cannot be 1 Evea 
in his march thither he had these in view ; these 
are the chief objects of all his enterprises. 

Thus must we all think of him. And let us not 
oblige that man, who hath ever been our most 
jfjwthful counsellor, to propose the war in form; 
that would be to seek a pretence to avoid it, not to 
pursue the interest of our country. To yourselves 

• Those faliiy naUag^y &Q. Sec Uic uote^ of tbe oratloa on the 
jState of ihs Ctorsoo^sus, p. 1 55. 
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I appeal : if, after the first, or the second, or the 
third of Philip's infractions of his treaty, » for there 
was a long succession of them) any man had moved 
you to declare hostilities against him, and he had 
given the same assistance to the Cardians, as how, 
ivhen no such motion came from any Athenian, 
trould not that man have been torn to pieces? 
would you not have cried out, with one voice, that 
it was this which made him ally to the Cardians ? 
Do not then seek for some person whom you may 
hate for Philip's faults, whom you may expos6 to 
the fury of his hirelings. When your decree for 
war hath once passed, let there be no dispute, whe«- 
ther it ought or ought not to have been undertaken. 
Observe his manner of attacking you : imitate it in 
your opposition : supply those who are now op- 
posing him with money, and whatever else they 
want: raise your supplies: prepare your forces^, 
galleys, horse, transports, and all other necessaries 
of ^ war. At present your conduct must expose 
you to derision. Nay, I call the powers to witness; 
that you are acting as if Philip's wishes were to di- 
rect you. Opportunities escape you; your trea- 
sures are wasted ; you shift the weight of public 
business upon others; break into passion; erimi- 
Bate each other. I shall now shew whence these 
disorders have proceeded, and point out the remedy. 

You have never, Athenians 1 made the necessary 
dispositions in your affairs, or armed yourselves ih 
time, but have been ever led by events. Then, when 
jit proves too late to act, you lay dovra your arqo»^ 
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If another incident alarms you, your preparations 
are resumed, and all is tumult and confusion. But 
this is not the way. It is impossible ever to secure 
the least success by occasional detachments. No : 
you must raise a regular army, provide for its sub* 
sistence, appoint state-treasurers, and guard the 
public money with the strictest attention : oblige 
those treasurers to answer for the sums expended, 
and your general for his conduct in the field : and 
let this general have no pretence* to sail to any 
other place, or engage in any other enterprise, but 
those prescribed. Let these be your measures, these 
your resolutions, and you will compel Philip to 
live in the real observance of an equitable peace, 
and to confine himself to his own territory, or j^u 
will engage him upon edjual terms. And perhaps, 
Athenians ! 'perhaps, as you now ask, **What is 
•^ Philip doing ? whither is he marching ?'* ^o there 
may come a time when he will be solicitous to 
know whither our forces have directed their maxxh, 
. . and where they are to appear. 

If it be objected, that these measures will be at- 
tended with great expence> and many toils and per- 
plexities, I confess it. (It is necessary, absolutely 
necessary, that a war should be attended with many 
iJisagreeable circumstances). But let us consider 
what consequences must attend the state, if we r^ 
fuse to t^ke this course, and it will appear that wc 
ahall really be gainers by a iscasonable performanco^ 

* liwe no pretence, kc. See note on Phil, i. p. i5, l§, '- 
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of our duty. Suppose scone god should be our 
surety, (fgr no mortal could be depended on, in an 
affidrof such moment) that, ^though you are quite 
inactive and insensible, yet be will not at Tast lead 
his armies hither; still it would be ignominious^ it 
would (I call every power of Heaven to witness !) 
be beneath you, beneath the dignity of your state, 
beneath the glory of your ancestors, to abandon aU 
the re$t of Greece to slavery, for the sake of private 
ease. I, for my part, would rather die, than prO'- 
pose such a conduct: if, however, there be any 
Other person to recommend it to you, be it so ; 
Ipaake no opposition ; abandon all afi^irs : but if 
there be no one of this opinion ; if, on the contrary, 
we all foresee, that, the farther this man is suffered 
to extend his conquests, the more dangerous and 
powerful enemy we must find in him; why is .our 
duty evaded ? why do we delay ? or when will we 
be disposed to exert ourselves, Athenians ? Must 
some necessity press us ? What one may call the 
necessity of freemen, not only presseth us now, but 
bath long since been felt : that of slaves, it is to be 
wished, may never approach us. How do these 
differ? To freemen the most urgent necessity is 
dishonour ; a greater cannot, I think, be assigned : 
to slaves, stripes and tortures. Far be this from us ! 
It ought not to b^ mentioned ! 

Akp now, the neglect of those things, to which 

your lives and fortunes should be devoted, it must 

be confessed is by no means justifiable : far from it ! 

some pretence, however, may be alleged in ite exr 

4 
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cuse* But to refuse even to listen to those thingi 
which demand your utmost attention, which are of 
the greatest moment to be fully considered,, ikm 
deserves the most severe censure. And yet you 
uevey attend but upon occasions like this, when tbp 
danger is actually present ; nor in time of diseiv 
gagement do you ever think of consulting: but^ 
while he is preparing to distress yoq, instead cf 
making like preparations, and providing for your 
defence, you are sunk in inactivity: and if any one 
attempts to rouse you, he feels your resentment* 
But, when advice is received that some place » 
lost, or invested, then you attend, then you prepare. 
The proper season for attending aiid consulting was 
theui when you refused : now, when you are pr€- 
vailfed upoa to hear, you should blading, and ap- 
plying your preparations* And by this supinenes* 
is your conduct distinguished from that of all otb^ 
nations; they usually deliberate before events: 
your consultations follow them.-^ — -There is but 
one course left, which should long since have been 
pursued ; but still may be of service. — ^This I shall 
lay before you. 

Thebe is nothing which the state is more con- 
cerned to procure on this occasion than mof^y. 
And some very favourable opportunities present 
themselves, which, if wisely improved, may possibly 
supply our demands. In the first place, they whonj 
the KING regards^ as his faithful and strenuow 

* TAfJ-wkutt the king regards, &c. He profeflWy nmm ti« 
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adherents, are the implacable enemies of Philip, 
and actually in arms against him. Then the man 
who was* Philip's assistant and counsellor in all 
bis designs against the KING, hath been lately 
seized, so that the king will be informed of his 
practices, not by our accusations, to which he might 
suppose our private interest prompted us, but by 
the very agent and conductor of them. This will 
give weight to your assertions; and there will be 
nothing left for your ministers to urge, but what 
the KING will gladly attend to : " that we should 
** unite to chastise the man who hath injured us 
*^ equally: that Philip ^vill be much more formi-. 
^ dabte to the KING, if his first attack be made on 
^* us : for that, if he should be permitted to gain any 
^ advantage here, he will then march against him, 
^^ free from all apprehensions." For all these rea- 
sons, I think you should send ambassadors to treat 

Tbebans> who had given Ochus powerful assistance in the tiege 
pf Pelusium ; and who were pow much proToked at Philip^ o^ 
account of Echinus^ which he had taken from them. 

* T^e man ivho nvas, &c. Aij Philip seems to have akeadj pro- 
jected an/expedition into Asia, he received with open arms all the 
roal-contents of Persia, and held secret intelligence with the rebel 
satraps, Hermias, the tyrant of Atarna, a cityof Mysia, was of 
t^is number ; and had been in confidence with Philip. Mentor, 
the Rhodian, general of the Persian army, drew him to an inter- 
view, by feigned prpmises, where h^ pei?:ed him, and sent him ip 
chains to Qchus. . Instead of ay^sfiracrro;, some copies have 
mvatrifua'to^, brought hack : in which case it must be understood 
of Memnon or Artabazus, two rebellious satraps, who had taken 
refuge in Philip's court, but, by the mediation of Mentor, were 
reconi^d to the king of Persia* Ulp. Town. 
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with the KING ; and lay aside those idle preju- 
dices^ which have so often been injurious to youi^ 
interests ; " that he is a barbarian, our common 
" enemy, and the like." For my own part, when 
I find a man apprehending danger from a prince, 
whose residence is in Susa and Ecbatana, and pro- 
nouncing him the enemy of our state, who formerly 
Te-establishcd its power*, and but now made xxtk 
such^ considerable offers, (if you rejected them, that 
was no fault of his) and yet speaking in another 
strain of one who is at our gates, who is extending 
his conquests in the very heart of Greece, the plun* 
derer of the Greeks^ I am astonished ; and regard 
that man, whoever he is, as dangerous, who doth 
not see danger in Philip. 

There is another affair, wherein the public hath 
been injured, which hath been attacked most ua- 
justly and indecently; which is the constant pre- 
,tencc of those who refuse to perform their duty to 

^ ^WhoformerJyre-esiakrnhcdinfrwcr. That is, wlien Conw, 
'by the assistance of Artaxerxes Mnemon, beat the Lacedemonian 
*flect at Cnidos, and restored the Mbert/ and splendour of hi» 
country. 

^Jnd hut now made us, ^. Artaxerxes Ochus, in order t« 
reduce Egypt, which bad revolted from him, solicited succouis 
• from the principal cities of Greece. Argos and Thebes consented |. 
but from Athens and Lacedemon he couJW obtain only vain pro- 
fessioni of friendship. He had, witiiout doubt, offered large ad^ 
vantages to such people as would concur with him. Demosthe- 
nes here insinuates an accusation of the imprudence of Athens^ 
in rejecting these offcfs. Tout*. 
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the State 5 to which you will find the blame of 
rrcry omission, which every man is guilty of, con* 
«antly transferred. I cannot speak of it without 
great apprehensions. Yet I will speak ; for I think 
I can serve my country, by advancing some things, ' 
in behalf of the poor*, against the necessitous; if 

a S$me Mi^s m hcha^tf ike fow, &c. The tkeatrical dif tri- 
buttons afforded a perpetual occasion of public contests between 
the several orders of the state. The poor were ever dissatisfied 
that the rich citizens shared the largesses, which th^ considered 
^ their own pecuKaf right : and the rich beheld with iaopatkoce 
the dissipation of the public funds, which threw the whole weight 
«>f the supplies on them. But there was still a greater cause of 
oomplaint. The revenues of the state were not always sufficient 
to defray the immense expences offcasts and entertainments, 
Aud^ in this casCj some factious leader, who was willmg to gaia 
popularity, would propose to tax the rich \ or, perhaps, by some 
iftfaiAovai cahanmiea, would raise a prosecution, which would 
bring in a large pecuniary fine^ The rich, it may be imagined^ 
were alarmed at such proceedings : they inveighed loudly against 
the authors of them, and sometime^ ventured to accuse them in 
ibrm,dfid to bring them to a trial. When their baseness and 
evil designs were publicly exposed, the people were ashamed to 
avow their intentions of supporting such flagrant injustice, 
neir clamours were loud against the person accused. But, as ia 
«11 fttdicMi processes they gave their votes by ballot, they theo 
bad an opportunity of saving their friend. 

All that the orator here says in defence of the theatrical ap«* 
fiointinents, is expressed with a caution and reserve quite oppo* 
site to hit usual openness and freedom \ and which plainly betray 
• consciousness of his being inooBsisteat with his former sentt- 
arents. How far be may be excused by the supposed necessity of 
^kliYig to the violent prepossessions of the people, and giving up 
41 ftvourlte point, I cannot pretend to determine. But it is cer^ 
.trinly not \^ honourable to Demosthenes, to suppose (wijLh 
Ufnau) that bis former opposition was merely {>ersonalj and 
that the death of Eubulus now put an end to it. 
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tire first banish those invectives, unjustly thrown 
out against the theatrical funds ; and those fears, 
that such an appointment cannot subsist without 
some dismal consequences ; an appointment which 
above all otherss, may be ttiost conducive to our In- 
terests, and give the greatest strength to the whohp 
community. 

At TEND, then, while I first plead for those who 
are thought necessitous* There was a time, not 
long since, when the state could not raise more than 
oiic hundred and thirty talents* ; and yet none of 

* Tht staU cotdd not ttast more ihan one hundred dnd iJm^ ta» 
tents. We must understand this of those revenues raised out of 
Attica only : for the contributions of the allies, according to the 
taxation of Anstides, amounted to four hundred and sixty talehti 
annually, and Pericles taised them yet higher. In order to 
know the real value of their revenues, we sboold consider thtt 
prices of things. In the time of So1ob> aa ox was sold at Athetii 
for five drachmae, as we learn from Plutarch, in the life of Solon* 
A hog in the time of Aristophanes, was worth three drachma, at 
appears from one of his comedies called the Peace. Ox^ivst. 

A Drachma, according to Arbuthnot, was equal to 7|d. ef o«ir^ 
m^ey. A hundred dvachmik made a tinna> or 9l. 4b. 7d. Wb 
may also^ from the same author, add to the foregoing note these 
particulars. In the time of Solon, com was reckoned at a 
drachma the medimaus, or 4s. §d. fer quarter. In th^ time of 
Dfemosthenesit was much higher, at fife drafchtoic themedimhus^ 
which make6 it> j(>er quarter, ll. 2s. 7|d. In Solon's time, the 
pricb of a sheep was 7|d. A wddier's daily pay was a drachma. 
The yearly salary of a common schoolmaster at Athens was t 
mina. In the early tioses of the republic, five hundred ^drachmae 
were thought a CMopetent fortune for a gentlewoman, l6l. 2s. 1 1d. 
To Aristidep's two daughters, the Athenians gave three thousand 
drachma:, JJ^. 17*. 2d. The arts and sciences were rated very 
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those who were. to. command, or to contribute to 
the equipment of a galley, ever had recourse to the 
pretence of poverty to be exempted from theurjduty : 
but vessels were sent out, money was supplied, and 
none of om: affairs neglected. After this (thanks 
to fortune!) our revenues were considerably im- 
j)roved 5 and, instead of one hundred, rose to four 
hundred talents ; and this, without any loss to the 
wealthy citizens, but rather with advantage; for 
they share the public affluence, and justly share it. 
Why then do we reproach each other ? why have 
we recourse to such pretences, to be exempted from 
our duty ? unless we envy the poor that supply 
with which fortune hath favoured them. I do not^ 
and I think no one should blame them: for, in 
private families, I do not find the young so devoid 
of respect to years, or indeed any one so unreason- 
able and absurd, as to refuse to do his duty, unless 
all others do quite as much: such perverseness 
would render a man obnoxious to the laws against 
undijtiful children, for to nothing ^re we more in- 
Tiolably bound than to a just and cheerful discharge 
of that debt, in which both nature and the lawsi 
engage us to our parents. And as we, each oP us, 
have our particular parents, so all our citizens are 
to b© esteemed the common parents of the state; 
and, therefore, instead of depriving them of what 
the state bestows, we ought, if there were not this 

high ; and, though the price of a seat in the theatre was do more * 
than two oboli, or 2jd., yet the performers were rewarded mag->' 
nificently. When Amoebaeus sang in the theatre of Athens, hia 
}^yf9r diem was a talent. 
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provision, to find out some other means of supply- 
ing their necessities. If the rich proceed upon these 
principles, they will act agreeably, not to justice 
only, but to good policy : for, to rob some men of 
their neqessary subsistence, is to raise a number of 
enemies to the commonwealth. 

To men of lower fortunes I give this advice : that 
they should remove those grievances of which the 
wealthier members complained so loudly and so 
justly : (for I now proceed in the manner I proposed, 
and shall not scruple to offer such truths as may be 
£ivourable to the rich.) Look out, not through 
Athens only, but every other state, and, in my opi-. 
nio«, you will not find a man of so cruel, so inhu- 
man, a disposition, as to complain, when he sees 
poor men, men who even want the necessaries of 
life, receiving thege appointments. Where then 
lies the diflSculty ? whence this animosity ? Whei^ 
they behold certain * persons charging private for- 
tunes with those demands which were usually an- 
swered by the public; when they behold the pro- 
poser of this immediately rising in your esteem, and, 
(as far as your protection can make him) immortal ; 
when they find your private votes entirely different 
frpm your public clamours ; then it is that their in- 
dignation is raised : for justice requires, Athenians ! 
that the advantages of society should be shared by 
all its members. The rich should have their livea 
and fortunes well secured; that so, when any da^- 

■ W^ffi they hehgld certain, &c. See note on page %\l, 
VOL. I, 01 
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ger threatens their country, their opulence may be 
applied to its defence. Other citizens should re- 
gard the public treasure as it really is, the property 
of all, and be content with their just portion ; but 
should esteem all private fortunes as the inviolable 
right of their possessors. Thus a small state rises 
to greatness, a great one preserves its power. 

But it may be said, that possibly these are the 
duties of our several citizens : yet, that they may be 
performed agreeably to the laws, some regulations 
must first be made. — The causes of our present 
disorders are many in number, and of long conti- 
nuance. Grant me your attention, and I shall trace 
them to their origin. 

You have departed, Athenians ! from that plan 
of government which your ancestors laid down. 
You are persuaded by your leaders, that to be the 
first among the Greeks, to keep up your forces 
ready to redress the injured, is an unnecessary and 
vain expense. You are taught to think, that to lie 
down in indolence, to be free from public cares, to 
abandon all your interests one by one, a prey to 
the vigilance and craft of others, is to be perfectly 
secure, and surprisingly happy. By these means, 
the station which you should have maintained is 
now seized by another, and he is become the suc- 
cessful, the mighty, potentate. And what else could 
Jiave been expected ? for, as the Lacedemonians 
were unfortunate, tbeThebans engageid in the I|ho- 
plan war, and we qujte insensible; he had aq 
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competitor for a prize so noble, so great, so illus- 
trious, which for along time engaged the most con- 
siderable states of Greece in the severest contests* 
Thus is he become formidable, strengthened by al- 
liances, and attended by his armies: while all the 
Greeks are involved in so many and so great diffi- 
culties, that it is hard to say where they may find 
resourscs. But, of all the dangers of the several 
states, pone are so dreadful as those which threaten 
ours : not only because Philip's designs aim prin- 
cipally at us, but because we, of all others, have 
been most regardless of our interests. 

If then, from the variety* of merchandises and 
plenty of provisions, you flatter yourselves that the 
state is not in danger, you judge unworthily and 
felsely. Hence we might determine whether our 
markets were well or ill supplied : but the strength 
of that state, which is regarded by all who aim at 
the sovereignty of Greece as the sole obstacle to 
their designs, the well-known guardian of liberty, 
is not surely to be judged of by its vendibles. No : 
we should inquire whether it be secure of the affec- 
tions of its allies ; whether it be powerful in arms. 
There are the points to be considered : and in these, 
instead of being well provided, you are totally de- 
ficient. To be assured of this, you need but 
attend to the following consideration. At what 
lime have the a^airs of Greece been in the greatest 

V 

• Ifthen^from the variety^ &c. See note on the oration oq tfcd 
itate ai the Chersonesus, p. 1^3. 
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confusion } I believe it will not be affirmed, that 
they have ever been in greater than at present For, 
in former times, Greece was always divided into 
t\vo parties, that of the Lacedemonians, and ours. 
All the several states adhered to one or the other of 
these. The KING, while he h?id alliances here* 
was equally suspected by all. By espousing the 
cause of the vanquished*, he gained some credit 
until he restored them to the same degree of power 
with their adversaries ; after that, he became no less 
hated** by those whom he had saved, than by those 
whom he had constantly opposed, But now, in 
the first place, the KING lives in amity with all the 

. • Byesfousing the cause of the vanqutshed^ 8fc. Lace4emon first 
entered into an alliance with Darius Nothus, by the mediation of 
Tissaphernes 5 which enabled Lysander to conquer Athens. 
Conon obtained from Artaxerxes Mnemon the succours necessary 
to revenge his country, and to re-establi$h it. And it was with 
reason that the kings of Persia attended to the preservation of a 
^ue balance between the Grecian states, lest the prevailing power 
might turn its thoughts to Asia, and attempt an invaiion there. 

*» He became no less hated, &c. Lacedemon had no sooner sub- 
jected the Athenians, by the help of Darius, but she ravaged the 
Persian provinces in Asia Minor, and joined with the rebellious 
satraps. And as soon ^s the Athenians were delivered by Artax* 
erxes from the Spartan yoke, they espoused the quarrel of Eragor 
ras, who had revolted from Artaj^erxes, and usurped a great part 
pf the kingdom of Cyprus. Benefits could not bind these slates. 
Interest alone formed their engagements, and iqteres^ dlssol?e4 
them. The picture here exhit»ited of the conduct of the Gx<^\% 
towards the kings of Persia, is by no means flattering, in point of 
morals. But it is not in ancient times^ only that WjC find tppral^ 
must be silent^ when politics speak. Tpua. 
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Greeks ; (indeed, without some immediate reforma- 
tion in our conduct, we must be excepted.) In thd 
next place, there are several cities which affect the 
characters of guardians and protectors. They are 
all possessed with a strong passion for pre-emi- 
nences and some of them (to their shame !) desert^ 
and envy, and distrust, each other. In a Word, thd 
Argians, Thebans, Corinthians, Lacedemonians^ 
Arcadians, and Athenians, have all erected them- 
selves into so many distinct sovereignties. But 
among all these parties, all these governing states, 
into which Greece is broken, there is not one (if t 
may speak freely) to whose councils* fewer Grecian 
affairs are submitted than to ours : and no won* 
der ; when neither love, nor confidence, nor fear> 
can induce any people to apply to you. It is not 
one single cause that hath effected this ; (in that 
case the remedy were easy;) but many faults, of 
various natures and of long continuance. With- 
out entering into a particular detail, I shall men- 
tion one in which they all centre : but I must first 
entreat you not to be offended, if I speak some bold 
truths without reserve. 

» To ivkj$€ councih, &c. The ruling states of Greece account- 
ed it their greatest glory to see and hear a number of ambassadors 
in their assemblies, soliciting their protection and alliance. The 
conquests which Philip made in Thrace had put an end to many 
applications of this sort^ which had formerly been addressed to 
the Athenians. And their indolence made people decline any 
engagements with them. Foreigners were persuaded, that they 
'wko were insensible to their own interests, were not likely to 
grant the due attention to those of othersk 

a 3 
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Etbky opportunity which might have bees im-^ 
proved to your advantage hath been sold. The ease 
and supineness in which you are indulged have dis- 
armed your resentment against the traitors; and 

thus others are buffered to possess your honours. 

But, at present, I shall take notice only of what 
relates to Philip. If he be mentioned, immediately 
there is one ready to start up, and cry, " We should 
" not act inconsiderately; we should not involve 
*^ ourselves in a war." And then ho is sure not to 
forget the great happiness of living in peace, the 
tnisfortune of being loaded with the maintenance of 
a large army; the evil designs of some persons 
against our treasures ; with others of the like mo- 
mentous truths. 

But, these exhortations to peace should not be 
addressed to you : your conduct is but too pacific : 
let them rather be addressed to him who is in arms. 
If he can be prevailed on, there will be no difficulty 
on your part. Then, it cannot be thought a mis- 
fortune to provide for our security at the expense of 
some part of our possessions : the consequences 
that must arise, if this provision be neglected, rather 
deserve that name. And as to the plundering of your 
treasury, this must be prevented, by finding some 
effectual means to guard it ; not by neglecting your 
interests. Nor can I but express the utmost indig- 
nation, when I find some of you complaining that 
your treasures are plundered, though it be in your 
power to secure them, and to punish the guilty; 
and yet looking on with indifference, while Philip 
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is ptatidering every part of. Greece successively j 
and this, that he may at last destroy you. 

And, what can be the reason, Athenians ? that^ 
when Philip is guilty of such manifest violations of 
justice, when he is actually seizing our cities, yet 
none of these men will acknowledge that he acts 
unjustly, or commits hostilities ; but assert, that they 
who rouse you from your insensibility, aad urge you 
to oppose these outrages, are involving you in war ? 
This is the reason ; that, whatever accidents may 
happen in the course of the war, (and there is a 
Necessity, a melancholy necessity, that war should 
be attended with many accidents,) they may lay the 
whole vblame upon your best and most faithful 
counsellors^ They know, that, if, with a steady 
and unanimous resolution, you oppose the insolent 
invader, he must be conquered, and they deprived 
of a master, whose pay was ever ready. But, if the 
first unhappy accident calls you off to private trials 
and prosecutiotis, they need but appear as accusers, 
and* two great points are secured: your favour, and 
Philip*s gold; while you discharge thq vengeance 
due to their perfidy against your faithful speakers* 
These are their hopes ; these the grounds of their 
coitiplaints, that certain persons are involving. you 
in war* For my own part, this I know perfectly, 
that, although it hath never been proposed by any 
Athenian to declare war, y^t Philip hath seized many 
of our territories^ and but just now sent succours to 
the CardianS. But, if we will jDcrsuade ourselves 
that he is not committing hostilities, he would be 

a 4 
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the most senseless of mortals^ should he attempt to 
tmdeceive us : for, when they who have received 
the injury deny it, must the offender prove his 
guilt ? But, when he marches directly hither, what 
shall we then say ? He will still deny that he is at 
war with us j (as he did to the people of Oreum, 
until his forces were in the heart of their domini- 
ons ; as he did to those of Pherae, until he was upon 
the point of storming their walls ; as he did to the 
Olynthians, until he appeared in their territories at 
the head of an army.) Shall we then say, that they 
who urge us to defend our country, are involving 
us in a war ? If so, we must be slaves. There is no 
medium ! Nor is your danger the same with that 
of other states. Philip's design is not to enslave, 
but to extirpate, Athens. He knows, that a state 
like yours, accustomed to command, will not, or if 
it were inclined, cannot, submit to slavery : he 
knows, that, if you have an opportunity, you can 
give him more disturbance than any other people ; 
and, therefore, if ever he conquers us, we may be 
sure of finding no degree of mercy. 

Since, then, you are engaged in defence of all thaf 
is dear to you, apply to the great work with an at- 
'tention equal to the importance of it : let the wretches 
who have openly sold themselves to this man, be 
the objects of your abhorrence ; let them meet with 
the utmost severity of public justice. For you will 
iiot, you cannot,, conquer your foreign enemies, until 
you have punished those that lurk within your 
walls. No; they will ever prove so many ob- 
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stacles to impede our progress, and to give ouf 
enemies the superiority. 

And, what can be the reason that he treats yofi 
with insolence, (for I cannot call his present con* 
duct by another name;) that he utters mehacet 
against you, while he, at least, condescends to dis* 
sembJe with other people, and to gain their confix 
dence by good offices ? Thus, by heaping favom 
upoa the Thessalians, he led them insensibly inta 
their present slavery. It is not possible to enume- 
rate all the various artifices he practised against the 
wretched Olynthians : (such, among others, was the 
putting them in possession of Potidasa.) In his late 
transactions with the Thebans, he enticed them to 
his party, by yielding Boeotia to them, and by free- 
ing them from a tedious and distressing war. And 
thus, after receiving their several insidious favours, 
«ome of these people have suffered calamities bat 
too well known to all; others must submit to 
whatever may befal them. What you yourselves 
have formerly lost, I shall not mention j but, in the 
very treaty of peace, in how many instances have 
.we been deceived ? how have we been despoiled i 
Did we not give up Phocis aaid the Straits ? Did 
not we lose our Thracian dominions, Donscum, 
Serrium, and even our ally Cersoblcptes ? Is be 
not in possession of Cardia ? and doth he not avow 
his usurpation ? Whence is it, then, that histe- 
-haviour towards you is so different from^ that to- 
wards others ? Because, of all the Grecian states, 
ours is the only one in which harangues in favour 
of enemies are pronounced with impunity ; and tlie 
7 
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Tenal wretch may utter his falsehoods with secutity^ 
even while you are losing your dominions. It wa$ 
not safe to speak for Philip, at Olynthus, until the 
people had been gained by Potidaea. In Thessaly, 
it was not safe to speak for Philip, until that people 
had been gained by the expulsion of their tyrants, and 
by being reinstated in the council of Ahiphictyons. 
Nor could it have been safely attempted at Thebca, 
until he had given them up Boeotia, and extermi- 
nated the Phocians. But, at Athens, without the 
least danger may Philip be defended, although he 
•hath deprived us of Amphipolis and the territory 
of Cardia ; although he threatens our city by his 
fortifications in Euboea ; although he is now 
^marching to Byzantium. Hence, some of his ad«- 
vocates have arisen from penury to affluence, from 
obscurity and contempt to honour and eminence ; 
while, on the other hand, you have sunk from glory 
to disgrace, from wealth to poverty : for, the riches 
of a state I take to be the number, fidelity, and af- 
fection of its allies ; in all which you are notorioufly 
•deficient. And, by your total insensibility, while 
your aflfairs are thus felling into ruin, he is become 
successful, great, and formidable tp all the Greeks^ 
t6 all the barbarians ; and you deserted and incon- 
siderable ; sumptuous indeed in your markets, but, 
in eVery thing relating to military power, ridiculous* 

Theke are some orators, I find, who view your 
interests and their own in a quite different light* 
To you they urge the necessity of continuing quiet^ 
whatever injuries you are exposed to ; they them* 
selves find this impossible, thou|rh no pne offers 
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them the least Injury. To you I speak, Aristode- 
musM Suppose a person should, without severitj^ 
ask you this question : " How is it, that you, who 
** are sensible, (for it is a well-known truth) that 
" the life of private men is serene and easj^ 
*^ and free from danger ; that of statesmen, in- 
*^ yidious and insecure, subject to daily contests 
** and disquiets; should yet prefer the life encom- 
*^ passed with dangers, to that of peace and disen- 
^^ gagement ?" What could you say ? Suppose we . 
admit the truth of the very best answer you could 
make, " that you were prompted by a desire of» 
" honour and renown :'* is it possible, that you, 
who engaged in such painful undertakings, who 
despised all toils and dangers, for the sake of these, 
should advise the state to give them up for ease and 
indulgence ? You cannot surely say, that it was in- 
cumbent upon you to maintain a degree of emi- 
nence in the city ; and that the city was not con- 
cerned to maintain her eminence in Greece ! Nor 
do I see how the public safety requires that we 
should confine ourselves to our own concerns ; and 
yet, that an officious intrusion into those of others 
jshould be necessary for your safety. On the con* 
trary, you are involving yourself in the greatest dan* 
gers, by being unnecessarily assiduous; and the 

* To you I speak, Arisiodemus ! He was by profession a player; 
and was one of the ten ambassadors which the Athenians bad 
sent to the court of Macedon, to treat about the peace. At hi« 
return, Demosthenes proposed a decree for crowning this very 
man for. his. good services, whom be here inveighs against with 
U> much bUteruess, 
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city, by being quite inactive. ^' But then you have 
** an illustrious reputation, derived from your family, 
** which it would be shameful not to support: 
*^ while, on the contrary, nothing has been trans- 
** mitted from our fathers, but obscurity and mean- 
*' ness." This is equally false. Your father was 
like you, and therefore base and infamous. To 
the honour of our ancestors, let all Greece bear wit- 
ness; twice rescued*, by their valour, from the 
greatest dangers. 

Th£RE are persons, then, who do not act with the 
same firnmesS and integrity in the conduct of their 
own affairs, and those of the state. Is not this the 
case, whensome of them, after escaping from prison, 
have raised themselves so high, as to forget their 
former condition ; and yet have reduced a state, 
whose pre-eminence in Greece was but now uni- 
versally acknowledged, to the lowest degree of in- 
famy and meanness ? 1 could say more on these 

and other points ; but I forbear : for it is not want 
of good counsel that now distresses, or ever hath 
distressed, you. But, when your true interests have 
been laid before you, and that you have been 
unanimous in your approbation, you can, with 
equal patience, attend to those who endeavour to 

* Twice rescued, &c. First at Marathon, and afterwards at 
Salamis. Isocrates mentions a third tinle> when they delivered 
Greece from the Spartan yoke. Demosthenes (frequently speaks 
of this in the highest terms> but) here rather chooses to lessen 
the glory of his country, than to recal an event which reflected 
on the Lacedemonians, now in alliance with Athens* Toub. 
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discredit, to overthrow all that hath been advanced^ 
Not that you are ignorant of their characters ; (for 
you can, at first glance, distinguish the hireling and 
agent of Philip from the true patriot;) but that, by 
impeaching your faithful friends, and by turning 
the whole affair into ridicule and invective, you 
xnay find a pretence for the entire neglect of your 
duty. 

You have now heard truths of the highest mo- 
ment, urged with all freedom, fimplicity, and zeal. 
You have heard a speech not filled with flattery, 
danger, and deceit ; calculated to bring gold to the 
speaker, and to reduce the state into the power of 
its enemies. It remains, therefore, that the whole 
tenor of your conduct be reformed ! if not, that 
utter desolation, which will be found in your af&irs, 
must be imputed whoUy to yourselves. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

TME former oration inspired the Athenians 
vsrith the resolution of sending succours to all the 
cities that were threatened by Philip*s arms: 
and their first step was, to dispatch to the Hel- 
lespont a convoy with provisions; which weigh- 
ed anchor in view of Selymbria, a city of the 
Propontis, then besieged by the Macedonians, 
and was there seized by Amyntas, Philip's ad- 
miral. The ships were demanded by the Athe- 
nians, and returned by Philip, bat with deck- 
trations stiffitiently alarming. 

The obstinate valour of the Pertnthians had 
forced Pbifip to turn the siege into a blocltade. 
He marcted off with a considerable body of hb 
army, to attack other places ; and made an in- 
carsion into the territories of Byzantium. The 
Byzantines sliut themselves up within their city, 
and dispatched one of their citi;2ens to Athens, 
to desire the assistance of that state ; who, with 
some difficulty, prevailed to have a fleet of forty 
ships sent out, under the commaqd of Chares, 

As this general bad not the same repntation 
iji other places ass at Athens, tfee cities by which 

VOL, I* A 
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he was. to pass refused to receive bim : so that 
he was obliged to wander for some time along 
the coasts, extorting contributions from the 
Athenian allies ; despised by the eiiemy> and 
suspected by the whole world. He appeared at 
last before Byzantium ; where he met with the 
same mortifying treatment a5 in other plsces^ 
and was refused admission: and shortly after 
was defeated by Amyntas in a naval engage^ 
ment, in which a considerable part of His fleet 
wis either sunk or taken. 

Philip had for some tin^e perceived^ thati 
sooner or later, he must inevitably come to a 
Tupture with the Athenians. His partisans 
were no longer able to lull them into security. 
Their opposition to his designs, however im- 
perfect and ineffectual, was yet suflicient to 
alarm him. He therefore determined to en- 
deavour to abate that spirit which now began 
to break through their inveterate indolence; 
and for this purpose sent them a letter, in which, 
with the utmost art, he laid open the causes of 
complaint he had against them, and threatened 
them with reprisals. This letter was not re- 
ceived at Athens till after the new§ of Chares's 
defeat. 

Philip had now laid siege to Byzantium ; and 
exerted all his effqrts to make himself master of 
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that city. On the other hand, the Athenians^ 
were disheartened by the ill success of their 
commander, and began to repent of having sent 
any succours : when Phocion, who always as- 
sumed the liberty of speaking his sentiments 
freely, assured them, that, for once, they them- 
selves had not been in fault ; but that their ge- 
neral only was to blame. He was immediately 
desired to take on himself the charge of re- 
lieving Byzantium ; and set sail with a nume- 
rous body of forces. He was received with the 
greatest demonstrations of joy : and his whole 
conduct expressed the utmost wisdom and mo- 
deration. Nor was his valour less conspicuous : 
he sustained many assauk^ with ^n intrepidity 
worthy of the early ages of the commonwealth; 
and at last obliged Philip to raise the $iegc« 

Phocion then departed amidst the general ac^ 
clamations of the people whom he had saved. 
He proceeded to the relief of the colonies of the 
Chersonesus, who were ever exposed to the 
attacks of the Cardians. In his way he^ took 
some vessels laden with arms and provisions for 
the enemy : and obliged the Macedonians, who 
had attempted Sestos, to abandon their enter*- 
prise, and shut themselves up in Cardia. 

And thus, after various expeditions highly ho- 
nourable to himself and to his country, Phocion 
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returned home^ where he found the Athenians 
engaged in a debate on Philip's letter ; on which 
occasion Demosthenes pronounced his last ora- 
tion against Philip. To hare answered the let*^ 
ter particularly, would h^ve been very difficult: 
for, though Athens had the better cause> yet 
many irregularities had really been committed ; 
w^hich Philip knew how to display in their fuH 
force. The orator therefore makes use of his 
art to extricate himself from the difficulty; 
avoids all former discussions of facts ; and ap^ 
plies himself at once to raise the lively passions : 
affects to consider this letter as an open decla-- 
ration of war ; inflames the imaginations of his 
bearers with this idea; and speaks only of the 
means to support their arms against so power-* 
ful an en^my. 
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ATHENIANS. 



Theophra«u«, Afchon— A. R. Philip 2i.--CHympiafd lio. An. 1; 



PttlLIP, 

ft /he Senate drid People of Athens^ 
Greeting t^ 

fA.^ the embassies I hkve frequently sent to enfdfdd 
those oaths and declarations by which wq stand en* 
gaged> have produced no alteration in your con-^ 

a This letter h a master^piece in the original. It has a niajes- 
4ic and a persuasive vivacity j a force and justness of reasoning^ 
sustained through the' whole 3 a clear exposition of facts, and 
teach ibllo wed by its natural Consequence j a delicate irony : in , 
6bort^ a noble and concise style^ made fot* kings who speak well, 
or have taste and discernment at least to make choice of those 
"Who can makirf thdih speak well. If Plifllp was himself the au- 
tht)r of^tbii lettir, 2^ it i^ but j[i3'st to bielieve, since \^c have no^ 
prbbf to the contraty, yi^e may re^sohably prori6nnc6 0/ htnd, aV 
w^S sdd of Ca^ari t^t he loroie ^iviih that sptrit iviih which he 
/bughi. Exidim OTilmii dixit, ^Uo Mldvii, Quitit. Inst. 1, lO', cV U 

XouK.' 
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duct^ I thought it necessary thus to lay before you 
the several particulars in which I think myself ag- 
grieved. Be not surprised at the length of this let- 
ter; fix, as I have many causes of complaint^ it is 
necessary to e:q>lain them all distinctly. 

First then, when Nicias the herald* was forcibly 
taken out of my own territory ; instead of pimishing 
^e author of this outrage, as justice required, you 
added to his wrongs, by keeping him ten months 
in prison : and the letters entrusted to him ^ by us, 
you read publicly in your assembly. Again, when 
the ports of Thassus were open « to the Byzan- 
tine galleys, nay, to any pirates that pleased, you 
looked on with indifference ; although our treaties 
expressly say, that such proceedings shall be con- 

* JfT^en Nicias the herald^ &c. Probably he had been seized 
tipon his journey from Thrace to Macedon^ by Diopithes» at the 
time of his invading Philip's Thracian dominions^ as mentioned 
in the preface to the Oration on the state of the Chersonesus. 

Tour. 

t> And the Utters entrusted to him, ly us, kc. The Athenians 
hoped, by opening this packet, to get some light into Philip's 
iccret schemes and practices against them. There were found in 
it some letters directed to Olympias, Philip's queen, which they 
treated with a most scmpulous rbspect, and took care she should 
receive them in the same condition in which they had been in- 
tercepted. Tour. 

c When the forts 0/ Thassus were open, 5cc. The Athenians had 
fcngaged, by an article of their treaty, that the Thassians, who' 
were their subjects, should not receive any ships that committed 
piracies on the subjects or allies of Philip. This article had not 
been strictly observed ; perhaps, on account of Philip's own in- 
^'delity. Tour. 
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iidettd as an actual declaration df waf* Albout tho 
same time it was that Diopithes made a descent 
upon my dominions^ carried dfF in chains the in-^ 
habitants df Crobyle and Tiristasis% ravaged all 
the adjacent parts of Thrade, and at length pro- 
ceeded to such a pitch of lawless violence^ as ta 
seize Amphilochus^, who went^ in quality of aa 
arhbassador^ to treat aboiit the ransbm of prisonerfi $ 
whom, after he had reduced him to the greatest 
difficulties, he con^)elled to purchase his freedom^ 
at the rat6 of riine talents. Ahd this he did with 
the approbation of his state, Yet the violation of 
the sacred character of heralds and ambassadors is 
apcounted, by all people, the height of impiety i 
nor hare any expressed a deeper sdnse of this, thai^ 
you yourselves : for, when the Megareans had pufe 
AnthemOcritus to death % the people proceeded so far 

• Crob^fe dfid Tiriuasfs. The fitst of these places is quite ucl- 
kaown. Tiristasis is placed bj Pliny in the Tbraeian Cherson-^ 
esas. ' TouK. 

^ yis to seize AffipMhchtii , It is iibpossible to sate the honour 
if Diopithes, but by denying the fact ^ at least in the niannelr 
that Philip represents it. Toub. 

^'Foryxvhen the Megareans had fut Anthemocriius to death, 5c c. 
Philip, here, beats the Athenians with their own weapons, afid 
«ites, very mudh to the purpose, the example of a memorablei 
tengeance, which they had taken about an age before^ upon the 
Megareans. They had accused this people of favouring a revolt? 
of their slaves, and of profaning a tract of consecrated land; 
ahd, upon this account, excluded them from all advantages of 
commerce in the ports and markets of Athens. Thuqydides stops 
hefe J but Pausanias adds, that Anthemocritus went from Athens* 
i% quality of an herald, to summon the Megareans to desist from 

r4 
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as to exclude th«m from th^ mysteries* ; and ended 
a statue before the gates, as a monument of their 
crime. And is not this shocking to be avowedly 
guilty of the very same crimes, fpr which your re- 
sentment fell so seveicfy upon otbeqs, when you 
yourselves were aggrieved ? 

In the next place, Callias, yoiMr general, hath, 
fi^e himself master of ail the towns opon the bay 

Ibeir sacrilege, ^d that, for answer^ they pat bim to death. The, 
interest of the gods served the Athenians for a pretence 5 but th^ 
famous Aspasia, whom Pericles was so violently in love with, wa* 
the true cause of their rupture with Megara. Some young Atl>«-. 
niansi heated by wiii«, ha4 taK^o away from Mfgai^ a rer; 
iparkable courtesan, called Siimaitha f and thp Me^drea«s» by w^ 
of reprisal, seized two Atheman ladies of the sancM; character, that 
were in Aspasia^ train. Pericks espoused his favonritc'^s quarrel f 
and, with the power which he then possessed^ ctfsify persuaded* 
the people to whatever he pleased. They thundered out a de- 
cree agaiBst the Megaieans, forbidding aU commerce wkh them 
«pon pain of death : they drew up a new forsa of anr oath, by, 
which every general obliged himself to kivade the territories. o£ 
14e^ara twice every year. This decree kindfed the §r»t sparks of 
conteption^ which at length fla^ied out in the Peloponnesinot 
war. It was the work of three courtezans. The most iiluslnoua- 
events have sometimeft as shameful an origin. Tou^, 

* To exclude them from, the mysterits ; ^271^ erected, ^Cr All the. 
Greeks had, ordinarily, a ri^ht to be initiated into what \yfr«, 
called the lesser mysteries whrch the Athenians celeb^Siied a|:v 
^leasis, in honour of Cerea and Proserpine, But^ upon the deaiU 
of Anthemocritus, the Mcgareans were excluded; and a statia^. 
cur tomb erected in honour of this her^d, on the road leading;. 
§f{fai Athens to Eleusis, near the gate called Dipylon^ Accord- 
ing to Aristophanes (in Acharn. Act. 2. Sect. 5.) the M«gar<«os. 
denied this murder^ and threw th& whote blamf i ot i^ ty^QU Asr 
(psia and ?erick*. Tovj^ 
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of Pfegasa&; though comprehenffed in the treaty 
mide with you, and united in alliance to me. Not 
a vessel could steer its course towards Macedon, 
but the passengers were all treated l!^ htm as ene- 
mies, and sold : and this his conduct hath been ap- 
plauded by the resolutions of your councrF, So 
that I do not see how you can proceed further, if 
you actually declare war against me. For, when 
we were at open hostilities, you did but send out 
your corsairs, make prize of those who were sailing' 
to my kingdom, assist my enemies, and infest my 
territories. Yet now, when we are professedly at 
peace, so far have your injustice and rancour hur- 
ried you, that you have sent ambassadors . to the 
Persian* to persuade him to attack me: which must 
appear highly surprising : for, before that, prince 
had subdued Egypt and Phoenicia, it was resolved*^, 

* You Jwifc S0U ambassadors to the Persian, &c. Diodonis iih. 
fprms us, that about thi& time the satraps of the lesser Asia had 
obliged Philip to. raise the siege of Perinthus. The historian does \ 
not say that the Athenians invited them: bat Philip complaids 
of It here ; and Pausanias^ observes^ that in this expectition the 
Persian forced were commanded by Apollodoras^ aa Athenias ge- 
neral. We may obeerve, with what discsspect Philip, (wboar 
ancestors, in tbek great«st prosperity, never asjuced hig|kcrr tfan^ 
t9 the alliance of some satrap) here speaks of tbe GtLMATRimof^ 
The PersioTt, ToiMt , 

^ Brfore that prince had suhdued Egypt and Phoemcia, it luas re--. 
^solved, &c: Artaxcrscs Ochiis, who governed Persia at that time, 
before his reduction of these revolted provinces, had marched 
into the lesser Asia, against Artabazns, a rebellious satrap. The 
approach of the Persians alarmed tbe Greeks: and Aliteos con- 
ceived a design of attacking them in their osmomndtf^ Ttimw 
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that^ if he attempted any new enterprises^ you would 
invitt me^ as well as all the other Greeks^ to an 
association against him. But now^ with such ma- 
lice am I pursued5 that you are^ on the contrary^ 
confederating with him against me* In former times 
I ami told^ your ancestors ob^jected it as an heinous 
crime to the family* of Pisistratus, that they had 
led the Persian against the Greeks : and yet you ard 
not asbamed to commit the rery same action, fot 
which you were continually inveighing against 
those tyrants* 

But your injustice hath not stopped here. Your 
decrees command me to permit Teres and Oerso^ 
bleptes to reign^ unmolested in Thrace, as being 

gSTe occagion to the oration of Demosthenes, entitled^ Ue^i tuUv 
Xu/x/xopicTy. Philip pretends that they had resolved to admit bin! 
into the confederacy which was then forming in farour of the 
Greeks, with whom he aifects to rank, and by his etpresslons 
remoTes eireiy idea or foreigner and barbafidn, which are th^ 
itpresentations that the orator frequently makes of big). TbuM. 

^ Yottr ancestors oljected si as an hemotu crime to tJufamUyy &c. 
The companson which Philip makes here, between the sons of 
Rsistratus and the orators who advised an alliance with Persia, is 
fbonded upon an history too well known to be enlarged upon. It 
is undoubtedly by no means just : for, in difierent conjunctures^ 
the good citizen may employ the same forces to save his country 
that the wicked one had formerly employed to destroy it< HoW-> 
ever, the turn he gives it was the fittest in the world to affect the 
people, who thought it their greatest honour to express 4in inve-« 
terate hatred to the Persians. 

^ Tofermii Teres and Cersoblepies i^ sfesgn, 9cc, History speaks 
only 6f CeriQblejptc8« They had suffered him to be overthrown 
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citizens of Athens. 1 do not know that they 

were included in our treaty, that their names are to 
be found in the records of our engagements, or that 
they are Athenians. But this I know, that Teres 
served in my army against you, avA that when Cer*: 
sobleptes proposed to my ambassadors to take ihm 
necessary oaths, in order to be particularly included 
in the treaty, your generals prevented him, by de- 
claring him an enemy to the Athenians. And how is 
this equitable or just ? when it serves your purposes,^ 
to proclaim him the enemy of your state ; wheii 
I am to be calumniated, to give him the title of 
your citizen ; when Sitalces was slain*, to whom you 
granted the privileges of your city, instantly to enter 
into an alliance with his murderer ; yet to engage 
)n a war with me, on account of Cersobleptes ? and 
this, when you art sensible that not one of these 
your adopted citizens have ever Ihewed the Icasl 
regard to your laws or determinations. But to 
bring this affair to a short issue. You granted the 

by Philip, and, when they found how nearly they thcmselvqji 
were affected by bis fall, employed those decrees to endeavour to 
restore hioa. Tou». 

* 7f ^r« Sitalces nvas sJain, &c. This Sitalces was the grand- 
father of Cersobleptes. In the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, he rendered the Athenians such important services, that they, 
by way of acknpwledgroent, admitted bis son Sadocus into the 
number of their citizens. In the eighth year of this war, Sitalces 
was killed in a battle against the Triballi. His nephew Seuthes 
seized the kingdom, in prejudice of his children, and hence be* 
came suspected of being the cause of his death. Philip argues, 
from this suspicion, as if it wag ^n updgubted truth. Toua« 
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rights ofyont community* to Evagoras otCypfm^, 
to Dionysius the Sytacusian, and to their descen* 
diants. Prevail therefore upon the fiien who hav^ 
^possessed each of these, to rest6re them to their 
dominions^ and yote shall ifecover from me all those 

•Kii grwaed the rights of your comntwdty, kc. Whilt icte» 
mpst we form of the splendour of that city, where eren kings 
soUcited for the rank of private citizens I The other states of^ 
Orecce affected the same kind of grandeur. At a time when am- 
bassadors from Corinth were congfatulatit^ Alexatideton his 
victories, they made him an ofKsr of the freedom of their city^ as 
the greatest mark of honour possible. Alexander^ now in the 
full splendour ofliis fortune, disdained to return them any answer 
but a contemptuous smile. This stung the ambassadors to the 
quick, and one of than wns bold enough to say, ** Know, Sir> 
*' that the great Heiicdleft^ and ybo, are tht ortly p<5r8ons whota 
^* CoriDth has <$rer deigned to distinguish in this matlner.*^ 
!lrhis softened the prince: he received them with all possible 
marks of respect, and accepted of a title which had been so dig« 
nified; Tour. 

^ To Evagoras of Cyprus. The Athenians erected a statue to 
Evagoras, the .elder of that name, and declared him a citizen of 
Athens, for having assisted Conon in restoring their liberty. He 
caused Salamis to revolt from the Persians, and subdued most part 
of the island of Cyprus, but was afterwards reduced, tfnd fell by 
the hands of Nicoclcs. His son, Evagoras the younger, however^ 
asserted his claim to the kingdom of Cyprus, and was supported 
by the Athenians against Protagoras, the successor of Nicodes. 
But his attempts were not successful* Protagoras supplanted him 
at the court of Persia, where he had been in full favour. He wa« 
cited to answer to some lieads of an accusation, and, upon his 
justifying himself, li^ obtained a government in Asia, well worth 
bis little kingdom. But his bad conduct soon obliged him to 
abdicate^ and ^^ into Cyprus^ where be peri^ibed wretchedly. 

Tows. 



territories of Thrace * which Teresf and CersobkptefJ 
commanded. But if you have nothing to urge 
against those.who expelled them, and yet are inces- 
santly tormenting me, am nqt I justly warranted to 
oppose you ? — I might urge many other arguments 
upon this head, but I choose to pass them over. 

The Cardians^ I freely declare, I am determined 
to support, as my engagements to them are prior to 
our treaty, and as ypu refused to submit your difr 
ferences with them to an arbitration, though iro^ 
queptly urged by me: nor hav^ they beep wanting 
in the like solicitations, Should not I therefore be 
the basest of mankind:i to abandon my allies, and to 
ahew greater regard for you, my inveterate qppoft- 
ef s, than for my constant and assured adherents ? 

FopMRRi-T (for I cannot pass this in sil^ce) yovk 
contented yourselves with remonstrating upon the 
points above mentioned. But lately, upon the bare 
complaint of the P^arethiansi, that they had bcea 
severely treated by me, you proceeded to such out* 
rage, as to send orders to your general to reveoge 
their quarreL Yet the punisbraeat which I in-r 
flicted was no way equal to the heinousness of their 
cri^nje : as they bad, in time of peace, seized Halo* 

* All those territories qf Thrace, In the original, t'tjV Of axijv, 
•-o^y, &c. By tbc ironical porop^of this expression,. he sets thctr 
dominions (which were really inconsiderable) in the most con* 
i^mp^apu^ ljgl>t. TouK. 

^ Tie CmrJiam^ kc ^ the pifeface to the Oration gn the 
itgte of the Cbersonesus. 

7 
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nesus ; nor could be prevailed upon, by all my so- 
licitations, to give up either the island or the garri- 
son. The injuries I received from the Peparethians 
were never thought of, but their punishment com- 
manded all your attention, as it afforded a pretence 
for accusing me, although I did not take the island 
cither from them, or from you, but from the pirate 
Sostratus. If then you confess that you delivered 
it to Sostratus, you confess yourselves guilty'of send- 
ing out pirates : if he seized it without your con- 
sent, how have I injured you by taking possession of 
it, and by rendering it a secure harboiir ? Nay, so 
great was my regard to your state, that I offered to 
bestow on you this island: but this was not agree- 
able to your orators*: they would not have ac- 
cepted it, but resumed* So that/ if I complied with 
their directions, I proclaimed myself an usurper : if 
I still kept possession of the place, I became sus- 
pected to the people. I saw through these artifices, 
and therefore proposed to bring our differences to 
a judicial determination ; and, if sentence was given 
for me, to present you with the place; if in your 
favour, to restore it to the people. This I (re* 
quendy desired : you would not hear it : the Pe- 
parethians seized the island. What then was I to 
do ? Should I not punish the violators of oaths ? 
Was I tamely to bear such an audacious insult ? If 
th^ island was the property of the PeparethlaAS, 

« But this 'was not agre^hle to your orators : ikey, &c. Beoios- 
Jfeen^ ia particular 0|5)0S!?d their receiviDg a ycstituliop under tfeq 
pame of a present. 
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what right have the Athenians to, demand it ? If it 
be yours, why do you not resent their usurpation } 

So far, in short, have our animosities been carried 
that, when I had occasion to dispatch some vessels- 
to the Hellespont, I was obliged to send a body of 
forces through the Chersonesus, to defend them 
Against your colonies, who are authorised to attack 
me by a decree of Polycrates*, confirmed by the re* 
solutions of your council. Nay, your general has 
actually invited the Byzantines to join him, and has 
every where publicly declared, that he has your in^ 
structions to commence hostilities at the &st £|- 
vourable opportunity. All this could not prevail 
upon me to make any attempt upon your city, or 
your navy, or your territories, although I might have 
had success in most, or even all of them. I chose 
rather to continue my solicitations to have our com*^ 
plaints submitted to proper umpires. And which, 
think ye, is the fittest decision, that of reason or of 
the sword ? Who are to be judges in your cause, 
yourselves or others ? What can be more inconsist* 
pnt, than that the people of Athens, who compelled 
theTbassians and Maronites^ to bring their pre-? 

*Bya decree of Pofycraus. This orator had great credit at 
^tben^ and on many occasions favoured the designs of Philip* 
Possibly he ajited otherwise upon this occasion, the better to con- 
peal his attacbn^ent, or that he might afterwards sell his integrity 
^t a dearer r^te. Touk. 

*> Who compelled the Thassians and Marmutes, &c. The first of 
these people inhabited an island in the £gean sea ; the other, a 
^maritune place in Thrace. The Thassians had founded Styrma, 
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tensions to the city of Styrma to a judicial decision^ 
should yet refuse to have their own disputes with 
me determined in the same manner ? particularly as 
you are sensible that, if the decree be against you, 
f till you lose nothing ; if in your favour, it puts you 
in possession of my conquests. 

But what appears to roe most unaccountable is 
this : when I sent you ambassadors, chosen from all 
the confederated powers, cm purpose to be witnesses 
otouT transactions! when I discovered the sincerest 
intentions of entering into reasonable and just en* 
gagcments with you, in relation to the affairs of 
Greece ; you even refused to hear these ambassadors 
on Aat head. It was then in your power to remove 
all their apprehensions, who suspected any danger 
from my designs, or to have openly convicted me of 
eoMummate baseness. This was the interest of the 
people ; but the orators could not find their account 
in it i for they are a set of men, to whom (if I may 
believe those that are acquainted with your polity) 
peace b war, »id war is peace* ; 9S they arc always 

SCGordkig tD Herodotus; hat, as it was ia the neighbourhood of 
MaroDca^ probably the Maronitcs had, in quality of protectors, 
or bcsie&ctors, acquired some pretensioos to it. Tour. 

• Pieace is tvar, and war is peace, Src. Aristotle, in his Rhe- 
tor. 1. 3. c. 10. quotes this [nearly] as an example of an agreeable 
antithesis : which, joined to the force, and, what is more, to the 
order of the arguments contained in this letter, inclines me to 
think that Arisi«tle was his secretary on thi» occasion. But my 
cofijtctnre, whether well or ill founded, does not detract from 
Vhi% impoini: of genius aad spirit The true talent of a king, 
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sure to make a preperty of the generals, either by 
aiding their designs, or by malicious prosecutions^ 
Then they need but throw out some scandalous in- 
vectives against persons of worth and eminence, 
citizens or foreigners, and they at once acquire the 
character of patriots, among the many. 1 could 
have easily silenced their clamours against me^ by a 
little gold ; and even have converted them into 
praises : but I should blush to purchase your friend- 
ship from such wretches. To such insolence have 
they proceeded upon other occasions, that they even 
dared to dispute my title to Amphipolis; which is 
founded, I presume, upon rcasons beyond their 
power to invalidate : for, if.it is to belong to thase 
who first conquered it, what can be juster than our 
claim ? Alexander, our ancestor, was the original 
sovereign*; as appears from the golden statue^ 

is to know bow to apply the talents ef others to the best advaa« 
tage. And we do not want other proofs of Philip's abilities in 
writing : witness his letter to Aristotle, on the birth of Alexander. 

TOUK. 

• Alexander, our ancestor, ivas iht ortginal sovereign. Philip 
asserts boldly, without giving himself much trouble even to pre- 
serve probability : for in the time of Alexander, the contempo- 
rary of Xerxes, there was no city, nor any fortified post, in the 
place where Amphipolis was afterwards raised : nor was it till 
thirty years after the defeat of the Persians that Agnon founded 
it, TouH, 

*> As afpearjt from the golden statue, &c. Herodotus speaks of 
this statue, and places it near the colossal statue which the Greeks 
raised, according to custom, out of the Persian spoils. The proxi- 
mity of these statues, serves Philip as » foundation for giving his 
ancestors an honour which leally belonged to the Grreeks. SoUjitts 
TOL. I. « 
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which he erected at Delphos, from the first fraiti 
of the Persian spoils taken there. But if this ad- 
mits of contest, and it is to continue the property 
of those who were last in possession, it is mine by 
this title too ; (for I took it from the Lacedemoniaa 
inhabitants, who had dispossessed you * :) and all 
cities are held either by hereditary right or by the 
right of conquest. And yet you, who neither were 
the original possessors, nor are now in possession, 
presume to lay claim to this city, under pretence of 
having held it for some short time ; and this, when 
you have yourselves given the strongest testimony in 
my favour: for I frequently wrote to j^ou upon this 
head ; and you as often acknowledged me the right- 
ful sovereign : and by the articles of our late treaty, 
the possession of Amphipolis, and your alliance, were 
both secured to me. What title therefore can be 
better established ? It descended to us om ou^;* 
ancestors; it is ours by conquest; and, lastly^ 

inentions, that Alexander, a very rich prince, made an ofTering 
of a golden statue of Apollo in the tpipple of Dclpbos, and ano- 
ther of Jupiter in the temple of Elis j but not that the Persiaa 
spoils were any part of these ofierings, — This Al^xander^ sqr- 
named ^tXiKXr^v, friend of Greeks, l>a4 the reputation of an able 
^•politician, but not of a good soldi^ p, or great commander. Hp 
served ihe Persians a lopg time, rather by force than Inclination j 
and, before the battle of Salamis, declare, of a sudden, for thp 
Greeks. . • ^ Tou». 

« I took it from the Lacedemonian inhabit ant Sy wfio had dispot- 
sessedyou, Sec. Brasidas, the Lacedemonian general, took Am- 
phipolis from the republic of Athens : and, by the assistance of 
Sparta, it afterwards .maintained its independence, until it fel^ 
ipto the ppWer pf Philip. To^R. 
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yoii yourselves have acknowledged the justice of 
our pretensions ; you who are wont to assert your 
claim, even when it is not supported by right, 

I HAVE now laid before you the grounds of my 
complaints- Since you have been the first aggres- 
iors; since my gentleness, and fear of offending, 
have only served to increase your injustice, and to 
animate you in your attempts to distress me; I 
must now take up arms ; and I call the gods to 
witness to the justice of my cause, and the necessity 
of procuring for myself that redress which you 
deny me. 
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THE ORATION 

ON THJ5 

LETTER'. 

Thcophrastus, Archon — ^A.R. Philip 21— Olympiad no. An. J. 

Now, Athenians ! it is fully evident to you ?\\^ 
that Philip made no real peace with us, but only 
deferred hostilities. When he surrendered Halus 
to the Pharsalian^**, when he completed the ruin of 
Phocis," when he overturned all Thrace *=, then did 

*rt mast be confessed, that this oration consists almost wholly 
af repetitions. This great man seems to have thought himself 
•nperior to all vain criticism ; and, only concerned for the safety 
of Athens^ was in no pain about his private glory. Bespeaks as 
an orator, whose end is to persuade and convince \ noi as a de- 
daimer, who seeks only to give pleasure and excite admiration. 
He therefore resumes those tc^pics he had already made use of, 
«nd gives them new force, by' the close and lively manner in 
which he delivers them. Toub« 

^When he surrendered Hahs to the Pharsalians, &c. Hdoft 
was a town of Thcssaly, upon, the river Amphrysus. Parmenia 
besieged and took itj after which Philip put the pecJple of Phar- 
lalia in possession of it. '^i^R. 

« When hg overturned aU Tkracey kc. This is the language of 
an orator, who, to repr^ent Philip's outrages with tfce giroaler: 

$3 
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he really attack tfifc. state, undct the concealment 
of false allegations and unjust pretences ; but now 
he bath made a formal declaration of war, by this 
his letter. That we arc not to look wkh horror 
npon his power ; that, oh the other hand, we arc 
not to be remiss in our opposition, but to engage 
our persons, onr treasures, and our navies -, in one 
word, our whole strength, freely, in the c^nmop 
cause ; these are the points I would establish. 

!First then, Athenians ! the gods we may justly 
regard as our strongest allies and assistants ; since, 
in this unjust violation of his treaty, he hath tram- 
pled upon religion, and despised the most solemn 
oaths. In the next place, those secret practices to 
which his greatness hath hitherto been owing, 
all his arts of deceiving, all his magnificent pro- 
mises, are now quite exhausted. The Perinthians, 
and the Byzantines, and their confederates*, have at 
length discovered, that he intends to treat them as^he 
formerly treated the Olynthians. The Tbessalians 
are no longer ignorant, tliat be affects to be the 
master, and not the leader, of his allies. The The- 
bans begin to see danger in his stationing a garrison 

aggravation, takes the liberty of speaking of a part of that coun- 
try as of the whole. Philip had indeed made himself master of 
the territories of Teres and Cersobleptes, both kings in Thrace, 
md allies of the Athenians. But Pausanias observes, that, before 
the Romans, no one had «ver made an entire conquest of Thrace. 
^ Tour. * 

• j^M th^r confederates. The inhabitants of Chios, Rhodes, 
and some other placies, joined to defeat Pbilip^s designs upon Pe- 
riuthus and Byzantium. TovR. 
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at Nicaea *, his assuming the. rank of an Amphic- 
t)' on, his bringing into Magedoii the cnvbassies from 
Peloponnesus **, and his preventing them in seizing 
the advantage of an alliance with the people of that 
country. So that, of those who have hitherto been 
his friends, some are now irreconcilably at war 
with him j others no longer serve him with zeal 
and sincerity; and all have their suspicions and. 
complaints. Add to this, (and it is of no §mall 
moment) that the satraps of Asia have just now 
forced him to raise the siege of Pcrlnthus, by 
throwing in a body of hired troops i and, as this 
must make him their enemy %. and as they are im^. 

^AtNicaa, This town was situated near Thermopylae, and 

was counted among the principal towns of the Locrians, (Epicne- 

inidii) the neighbours and allies of the Boeotians and Thebans. 

' Philip made himself master of it at the time that he seized Ther- 

iQopylas^ under pretence of putting an end to the sacred war. 

Tour. 

^ Hli bringing into . Macedon the ctnhassies from Pelofonnesus, 
kc. Probably this was at the time when he interested himself 
in the disputes between Sparta and the Ar^ians and Messenians^ 
is mentioned in the preface to the second Philippic oration.— * — 
Strabo mentions an application of the Argians and Messeoians to 
Philip, to regulate a contest between them and Lacedemon, about 
their boundaries. And Pausanias declaims against the pride of 
Gallus^ a Roman senator, who thought it derogated from his dig- 
nity to decide the differences of Lacedemon and Argos? and dis- 
dained to meddle with a mediation, whick Philip had formerly 
not only accepted, but courted, 

« As Ms must make him their enemy. This proved an exact 
prediction of what happened some time after. Alexander, in his 
letter to Darius, aUeges, as one of the principat subjects of their 
rupture, the powerful succours which Perinthu* received from 
the Persian satraps. Arrian. 1. 1. Tour, ' 

$4 
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mediately exposed to danger, should he becomC'^ 
master of Byzantium, they will not only readily 
unite their force with ours, but prevail upon the 
king of Persia to assist us with his treasure; who, 
in this particular, far exceeds all other potentates ; 
and whose influence in Greece is so great, that for- 
merly, when we were engaged in a war with La- 
cederaon, he never failed to give the superiority to*- 
that party which he espoused ; and now, when he 
unites with us, he will with ease subdue the power 
of Philip. 

I SHALL not mention, as a balance to these Sat 
considerable advantages, that he hath taken the op- 
portunity of the peace to make himself master of 
many of our territories, our ports, and other like 
conveniencies. For it is observable, that \vhen af- 
fection joins, and one common interest animates the 
confederating powers, there the alliance is never to 
be shaken ; but where subtle fraud, and passions 

> He never failed to give the superiority to, &c. Histoiy re- 
presents the king of Persia as the supreme arbiter of the fate of 
Athens and Lacedemon, duriog the whole time of their quarrelf. 
Darius Nothus joined with the Lacedemonians : and L7san4er> 
their general, destroyed Athens. Artaxerxcs Mnemon protected 
Conon» the Athenian general ; and immediately Athens resqoi^ 
her former splendour. Lacedemon afterwards joined in alliance^ 
with the great king 5 and this intimidated the Athenians, and. 
cibliged theai to seek for peace. Artaxerxes dictated the articles 
of it^ threatening to declare against those who should refuse to 
sub«:rihe to them. Athens instantly obeyed. Thus it was that 
a foreign power lorded it over the Greeks, and, by means of their 
divisions, had the^absolute command of their fate, Toua, 
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insatiable, and perfidy, and violence, have formed 
it, (and these are the means which he hath used,) 
the least pretence, the slightest accident, gives.it 
the fatal shock, and, in an instant, it is utterly dis-- 
solved. And, fronn repeated observations, I am 
convinced, Athenians ! that Philip not only want* 
the confidence and affection of his allies, but, even 
in his own kingdom, he is by no means happy in 
that well-established regularity, and those intimatd 
attachments which might be expected. The power 
of Macedon, indeed, as an ally, may have some 
effect; but, if left to itself, is insufficient; and, 
when compared with his pompous enterprises, quite 
contemptible. And, then, his wars, his expedi- 
tions, all those exploits which have given him this 
^lendour, are the very means of rendering it yet 
weaker : for you are not to imagine, Athenians I 
that Philip and his subjects have the same desires. 
He is possessed with the love of glory; they wish 
only for security. . The object of his passion must 
be attended with, danger; and they but ill endure 
a banishment from their children, parents, wives, 
a life worn out with toils, and exposed to continual 
perils in his cause. ^ 

Hbncb we may leacn how his subjects in general 
9Vt afSected to their prince. But then his guards 
and ofiUcersl pf his foreign troops ; these, you will 
find, have some military reputation : yet they live 
in greater terrors than the obscure and mean. 
These are exposed only to their avowed enemies : 
the others have more to fear from calumny and 
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flattery, than in the field. The one, t^hen engaged 
in battle, but share the common dangef : the others^ 
besides their part, and this not the least of that dan- 
ger, have also their private apprehensions from the 
temper of their prince* Among the many, when one 
hath transgressed, his punishment is proportioned 
1o his crime : the others, when they have most emi- 
Ma:>tly distinguished themselves, are then, in open 
defiance of all decency, treated with the greatest 
insolence and disdain. 

That these arc incontestible truths, no reason^ 
able man can doubt: for they who have lived with 
him assure us^ that his ambition is so insatiable, 
that he will have the glory of every exploit ascribed 
wholly to himself; and is much more incensed 
against such commanders as have performed any 
thing worthy of honour, than against those whose 
misconduct hath ruined his enterprises. But, if 
this be the case, how is it that they have persevered 
so long in their attachment to his cause ? It is for 
this reason, Athenians I because success throws^ a» 
shade on all his odious qualities (for nothing veils 
men*s faults from observation so effectually as suc- 
cess) : but let any accident happen, and they will 
all be perfectly discovered. Just as in our bodies ; 
while we are in health, our inward defects lie con- 
cealed ; but, when we are attacked by a disorder, 
then they are all sensible, in the vessels, in the joints, 
or wherever we are affected : so in kingdoms and 
governments of every kind, while their arms are 
victorious, their disorders escape the common ob^ 
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serVation; but a reverse of fortune (and this be 
" itiust experience, as he hath taken up a burden 
much beyond his strength) never fails to ky them 
open to every eye. 

Ip there be a man among you, Athenians I who 
regards Philip as a powerful and formidable enemy, 
on account of his good fortune, such cautious 
foresight bespeaks a truly prudent mind. Fortune, 
indeed, does greatly influence, or rather has the 
entire direction of all human affairs : but there are 
many reasons to expect much more from the fortune 
of Athens, than that of Philip. We can boast an 
authority in Greece, derived from our ancestors^ 
not only before his days, but before any one prince 
of Macedon. They all were tributaries of Athens : 
Athens never paid'that naark df subjection to any 
people. In the next place, the more inviolably w^ 
have adhered to piety and justice, the greater may 
be our confidence in the favour of the gods. But, 
if this be the case, how is it that, in the late war, 
his arms had such superior fortune ? This is the 
cause, (for I will speak with undaunted freedom) : 
he takes the field himself, endures its toils, and 
shares its dangers: no favourable incident escape* 
him, no season of the year retardsrhim. While we 
(for the truth must not be concealed) are confined 
within our walls, in perfect inactivity, delaying, and 
voting, and wandering through the public places, 
in search of news. Can any ,thing better deserve 
the name ofnew, than that one sprung from Mace- 
don should insult Athene, and dare to send such 
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fetters as you have just heard recited? That he 
should have his armies and his orators in pay? 
(Yes, I call heaven to witness^ there arc those 
among us, who do not wish to live for Philip, wh(> 
have not sense to perceive that they are selling aU 
the interests of the state, all their own real interests, 
for a trifling pittance !) — — Whxk we never once 
think of preparing to oppose him i are quite averse 
to hiring troops, and want resolutipn to take 
arms ourselves. No wonder, therefore, that he had 
seme advantage over us in the late war : on the 
contrary, it is really surprising that we, who arc 
quite regardless of all that concerns, our cause, 
should expect to conquer him, who leaver no means 
omitted that may assure his success^ 

Let things be duly weighed, Athenians! and 
deeply impressed upon your minds. Consider, that 
it is not at your option, whether to profess peace or 
no ; for he hath now made a declaration of war, 
and hostilities are commenced. Spare no expenses,, 
public or private: let a general ardour appear for 
taking arms:: appoint abler commanders than you 
have hitherto chosen : for, it must not be im^^ined, 
that the men, who, from a state of prosperity, have 
reduced us to these difficulties, will again extricate, 
us, and restore us to our former splcndcair : nor is 
it to be expected, that, if you continue thus supine, 
your cause will find other assertors* Think, how- 
infamous it is, that you, whose anccstoi's were exip 
posed to such inces^nt toils,^ and so great (kn^ns, 
in the war with Lacedemon, should refuse to ensr 
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gage with resolution in defence of that rightful 
power which they transmitted to us ! how shame- 
ful^ that this Macedonian should have a soul so 
daring, that, to enlarge his empire, his whole body 
is covered with wounds ; and that the Athenians, 
they whose hereditary character it is to yield to 
none, but to give law to all their adversaries, are 
now supine and enervated, insensible to the glory 
of their fathers, and regardless of the interest of their 
country ! 

That I may not detain you, my sentence is this : 
that we should instantly prepare for war, and call 
upon the other states of Greece to join in the com- 
mon cause ; not by words, but actions^ for words, 
if not attended with actions, are of no force. Our 
professions particularly have always had the less 
weight, as we are confessedly superior to the rest 
of Greece, in prompt address and excellence of 
speaking. 
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CONCLUSION, 



HAVING thus far traced the progress of Philip's 
attempts on Greece, it' may be no improper con- 
clusion to continue the account down to his final 
triumph over the liberty of that country. 

We have seen the Athenians, at last, exerting 
themselves in a manner worthy of that renowned 
people^ And Philip, now returning from his Scy- 
thian expedition, in which he had engaged, when 
foiled in his attempts on Perinthu$ and Byzantium, 
found himself considerably distressed and harassed 
by the hostilities of Athens. To extricate himself 
from these difficulties, he formed a bold and subtle 
project of entering Greece ; and so laid his scheme, 
gs to make the Athenians themselves the instru- 
ipents of his designs. 

By his intrigues he procured -^chines to be sent 
as . their deputy to the council of Amphictyons. 
This was in reality of the highest consequence: for, 
no sooner had the deputy taken his seat, but a 
question was moved. Whether the Locrians of Am- 
phissa had not been guilty of sacrilege, in plowing 
the fields of Cirrha, contiguous to the temple of 
Delphos ? Sentiments were divided, j^schmes pro- 
posed a view: this wa3 decreed; and^ when the 
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Amphictyons came to take it, the Locrians, jealous 
of their property, and no doubt inflamed by those 
who were in the secret of the whole design, fell on 
those venerable persons, and obliged them to con- 
sult their safety by flight. Such an outrage was 
judged to demand the severest punishment ; and it 
was agreed; that all Greece should join in inflicting 
it. But, when the army came to a place of rendez- 
vous, their appearance gave no great prospect of 
success. His agents and partisans then arose, and, 
by their artful representations, prevailed upon the 
Amphictyons to declare Philip general of the Gre- 
cian forces, and to invite him to execute their de- 
crees. As the event was expected, his army was 
ready. He marched into Greece: but, instead of 
ilttacking the Locrians, be immediately seized 
. Elataea, a city of Phocis, of the utmost moment, as 
it awed Boeotia, and opened him a passage into 
Attica. 

This step struck Greece with iastonishment. 
Athens particularly received the news with inex- 
pressible confusion. The people ran dismayed to 
an assembly, and ^Ued on dieir usual counsellors 
to give their opinion in this critical juncture. De- 
mosthenes arose,- and his eloquence was exerted to 
animate their drooping courage ; by his advice am- 
iDQSsadors were sent through Greece, and particu- 
larly to Thebes, to engage the states to rise at once 
to oppose the Macedonian torrent before it bore 
^wn all. Demosthenes himself headed the em* 
bas&y to the TheiDans. He found a powerful an* 
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tagomst in Pytlwn, Philip^s agent : ydt, in spite of 
his ren^cmstrances, he so fired that people, that they 
at once forgot all the favours Philip had conferre4 
<m them, and joined against him with the most 
cordial »eal. The confederates met at Eleusis. The 
Pythian priestess uttered the mpst terribie proiio 
tions, and threatened them with the severest fate ; 
but Demosthenes took osltg to prevent the effect o( 
this, by tresrting her oracles with contempt, which, 
he declared, were dictated by Philip, and calculated 
to serve his interests. 

This prince now saw all his arts defeated ; and 
therefore resolved upon an engagement, as his last 
resource. He advanced to Cheronasa, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which city the confederates were en- 
camped, underthe command of Chares and Lysicles, 
two Athenian generals, by no means worthy of 
commanding so illustrious an army. The next 
day, by sun-rise, both armies were in the fields 
Alexander, then but nineteen years old, surrounded 
by a number of experienced officers, commanded 
the left wing of the Macedonians. He began the 
onset: ami was bravely opposed by the Sacred 
Band of the Thebaos. On the right, Phiiip him- 
self commanded ; where the Athenians made their 
attack with such vigour as obliged his soldiers to 
give ground. The- advantage was pursued with 
the most imprudent and intemperate heat. But, 
while the Athenians were rushing on without any 
order, Philip bore down upon them with his pha- 
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lanx, and obtained an easy, though a bloody vio 
tory. At the same time, and wilh a like effusion^ 
of blood, Alexander triumphed over the Thebans. 

Thus were the confederates totally overthrown^ 
and the liberty of Greece lost foir even 
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PREFACE. 

The public orations of Demosthenes, here pre? 
«ented to the reader, are not indeed of the same in- 
teresting nature with those of the former part of 
this volume, but such as have been always deemed 
well worthy the regards of the learned. And, if wc 
may ever hope to gain an attention to the remains 
of this eloquent statesman, we must look for it it]L 
Britain, where a love of liberty possesses its in- 
habitants, and a freedom of debate, the natural 
consequence of a freedom of constitution, is held 
sacred and inviolable; where opposite opinions, ac* 
cidental abuses and corruptions, various plans of 
policy, contentions for power, and many other 
causes, conspire to animate its counsellors, and call 
forth their abilities ; where a profusion of glittering 
ornament, gay flights of fancy, and figurative elo- 
quence, do by no means form the character of na- ^ 
tional eloquence: but, simplicity and severity of 
reasoning, force, and energy, eminently distinguish 
the speakers of every kind from those of the 
jieighbouring nations; and where, above all, ^ 
warm benevolence of heart, confessedly the glory of 
its citizens, may, at some times, engage their atten*- 
tion to the interests and concerns of a people^ who 
f Kperiengi^d the vici^itudes of inte^^rity and Q9Vr 
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ruption^ happiness and misfortune ; who were dis- 
graced or renowned^ just as their oouncib were 
weak or well directed. 

The history of the wars, negociations^ govern- 
ment^ and policy, of the conquests and defeats, of 
the pi ogress and declension, of all ancient states, is 
Universally allowed to be a study highly delightful 
and interesting to the ingenious mind. The ha- 
rangues and counsels of their statesmen are no in- 
considerable part of this history. Nor can it be 
deemed an useless Or unafFecting occupation to in- 
quire, what were the arguments used in a free as- 
sembly, on any occasions where the public interests 
were concerned; what were the topics urged to 
awaken the indolence, or to check tiie violence of 
the people; to elevate their hopes, or to alann 
their apprehensions; to correct their prejudices^ 
and to reform their abuses : what schemes of policy 
^ere proposed, what measure suggested: what 
artifices were used, what arguments urged by con-^ 
tending parties to establish their power and inte- 
rest ; what motives were proposed to engage the 
community in war, or to inspire the people with 
pacific dispositions ; to prompt them to form, -dr to 
dissolve alliances; to extend their views to the in- 
terests and concerns of foreigners, or to confine 
their regards to their own security. These, I say; - 
and such-like, are by no means unworthy of atten- 
tion ; and these we find in a translation of ah 
ancient orator, executed with any tolerable care and 
fidelity, however it may be -discovered, by tht 
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learned reader, inferior to the illustrious original^ 
in dignity of expression> and excellence of style and 
composition* 

Or, if we considet the remains of ati ancient ora- 
tor in 3, critical view, merely as the productions of^ 
art and genius, it can be no unworthy curiosity to 
endeavour at gaining a just, though faint idea of 
that excellence, which, we are told, had such won- 
derful effects. The appearance of a great public 
speaker, and the power of his eloquence, are s6 
feelingly described by Cicero, that we may be cer- 
tain the piece was copied for himself, and from^ 
what he acccounted his greatest glory. *^ Give me 
^^ the orator V'saith he, " who can produce the 
" following effects : When it is once known that 
^' he is to speak, let there be the utmost impatience 
*^ to secure places in the court, which must be in- 
*^ stantly crowded ; let all be hurry and eagerness ; 
*^ the clerks and officers must fly up and down 
^^ with an obliging solicitude, to provide seats and 
^^ accommodations for the assembly. The auditoris 
^^ must press forward in a crowded circle. Let the 

* Volo hoc oratori cotltingat, ut cum auditum sit etim c^se die* 
turum, locus in subsellira occupetur, compleatur tribunal 5 gra- 
tiosi scribae sint in dando et cc dendo loco, corona multiplex, ju* 
dex erectus 5 cum surgit is qui dicturus sit, significetur a corona 
silentium, deinde crebrae assent a tiones, multas admiradoncs 5 risus, 
Camvelitj cum velit, fle^usi ut qui haec procul videat, ctiamsi 
quid agatur nesdat, placere tamen, et in scena esse, Hoscium in- 
telligat. HsBc cui contiugant, pum scito Attice dicere : ut de 
Pcriclc audivimus, ut de Hypcride, ut dc iEschine^ de ipso 
quidcm Dcraosthcnc maxima, CiC. in B^vt{ 
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^* judge be roused to the utmost attentloiT. Whcrr 
•* the speaker rises, the audience roust commayndr 
*^ silence,, all must be hushed, till some maj'ks of 
^ approbation are extorted, and expressions o£ 
^ wonder break out at frequent intervals. If he 
•*• would inspire thenj. with mirth, the smile nmst 
^ be unlveFsal -, if with sorrow, their tears must 
•* instantly flow. S(> that a person at a distance, 
^ though he does not know directly what piece is 
^ actings must yet be witness of the powerful im»- 
•* pression, and assured that some great and fa- 
*^ vourite actor is on the stage. He that has such 
^ power, we may proaounco the truly complete 
^ speaker. As- we have heard of Pericles, as of 
^ Hyperides> as of iEschines-; but chiefly of Dc- 
^ DQOSthenes himself J* 

And, if Demosthenes appeared with so great 
fplendour in his judicial pleadings, his speeches ia 
public deliberations seem to have been attended 
with circumstances still more . honourable,, and 
with proofs of his abilities still more forcible. He 
generally acted in scenes of turbulence and public 
confusion. The speakers of the opposite party had 
first laboured tq^ prepossess the people agakist the 
sentiments he was to deliver: to this their owm 
corrupted inclinations conspired, and vengeancfe 
w^ d^uDUQced against all that should dare to con* 
trol them^ In the midst of clamour and comnio>- 
tioii^ihe iJiator arises: his adversaries dread him,, 
and endcsyvous t^ drown his remonstrances^iati^ 



mult. By degrees he gains a patient audience. 
Opposition is checked, dismayed, and silenced 
His countrymen hang on him as on some oracle^ 
that denounces destruction on their vices and mis* 
conduct, and points^ out the only way to security. 
Tliey feel their own weakness and unworthiness^ 
they acknowledge the justice of his severity : they - 
resign themselves to his direction, and rush en- 
thusiastically forward, to the dangerous field of 
glory which he points out to them. Such were 
generally the immediate impressions, though not 
always permanent and efiectuaU 

At other times he appeared, when an universal 
terror and dismay had seized the assembly. When 
the enemy seemed to be at their gates, when de- 
struction appeared inevitable; and despair had 
buried the faculties of those speakers in a mourn- 
ftil silence^ who in times of less danger were ever 
forward to take the lead. Then did their country 
(as Demosthenes himself describes the solemn scene) 
call on her sons to aid and support her by their 
counsels, in this affecting hour of distress. But, itk 
a case of extreme difficulty, who can dare to pro- 
pose any measures whose event must be precarious, 
where ill success njay be imputed to the first 
adviser, and bp .severely avenged as his crime I 
Neither the dangerous sitiiation of affairs, nor the 
well-known injustice and capriciouMiess of his 
countrymen,, could deter Demosthenes. He is known 
on such oG0a»KNQS> t9 l^-^ ar^n in tba assenably^ 
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and^ by his appearance only^ to have inspired hi^ 
countrymen with some confused expectation of 
relief. He has awakened them from their despair, 
and gradually calmed their apprehensions ; he has 
dispelled the mist of terror, and diffused bright 
hopes and chearful expectations through the as* 
sembly. Confidence and resolution, magnanimity 
and courage, indignation and martial rage, vigorous 
efforts and generous contempt of danger, have fully 
confessed the irresistible force and energy of the 
speaker. 

Such effects were a full reward for the patient 
assiduity with which Demosthenes laboured to 
qualify himself for a public speaker and leader j 
not by weighing words, culling rhetorical flowers, 
and arranging periods; but, by collecting a large 
treasure of political knowledge, with which his 
most early performances appear to be enriched ; by 
learning and habituating himself to strict and solid 
reasoning, by studying the human heart, and the 
means of affecting it ; by acquiring, from constant 
practipe, a promptness which no difficulties could 
embarass, an acuteness which no opposition, how* 
ever subtle and unexpected, could disconcert ; and 
a copiousness inexhaustible ; prepared for all emer- 
gencies; ever flowing, and 6ver abundantly sup* 
plied from its rich and bountiful source. 

" Ej-pauBNCE," saith an admired writer*, 
a l^rd ]Miogbrok^/Spirk of Patriotisis. 
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•* mast flow like a stream that is fed by an abun^ 
*^ dant spring, and not spout forth a Httle frothy 
*' stream, on some gaudy day, and remain dry for 
" the rest of the year." Such was the eloquence 
of all thos6 illustrious ancients that history hath 
celebrated ; and such, in every free state, must be 
the eloquence, which can really bring advantage to 
the public, or honour to the possessor. The voice 
Hiay be tuned to the most musical perfection, the 
action may be modelled to the utmost grace and 
propriety ; expressions may be chosen, of energy, 
delicacy, and majesty ; the period may be taught lo 
iiow with all the ease and elegance of harmonious 
modulation : yet, these are but inferior parts of 
genuine eloquence; by no means the first and prin- 
cipal, much less the sole objects of regard. The 
weapon of the orator should be bright and glitter- 
ing indeed ; but this should arise from the keen- 
ness of its edge : it should be managed with grace ; 
but with such a grace as is an indication of con- 
summate skill and strength. , 

We are told of a Grecian general, who, when h^ 
travelled, and viewed the country round him, re- 
volved in his mind, how an. army might be there 
drawn up to the greatest advantage ; how he could 
best defend himself, if attacked from such a quar- 
ter ; how advance with greatest security ; how re- 
treat with least danger. Something similar to 
this should be the practice and study of a public 
speaker. And thus was Demosthenes, for the most 
part, employed, in his days of retirement and se- 
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verc application. It is, indeed, insinuated by hi« 
enemy*, that he was more solicitoas about rounding 
t period, than preserving his country. But this is 
an object fitted rather to the minute regards of such 
t speaker as the noble author, quoted above, de- 
scribes with so just a contempt ; whose whole abili- 
ties consist in providing a slender fund for somt 
particular occasion, when, perhaps, a weak or 
wicked cause is to be graced and ornamented ; who 
lays on his thin covering, with the utmost care, and 
most scrupulous nicety J which dazzles for a mo- 
^ ment, till the first blast of true, forcible eloquence 
pulls away the flimsy produce of his labours, and 
leave§ all beneath in its native condition of defor- 
mity and shame. 

But to return from this digression. Ancient 
eloquence in general, and that of Demosthenes in 
particular, we are told, had wonderful efifccts. The 
impression was strong and violent ; the conse- 
quences, sometimes^ of the utmost moment. But, 
by reading the orator in a modern language, how 
fully and justly soever it might be possible to ex* 
press the genius and general spirit of the original, 
or by cdnsulling the original itself, are we always 
affected with ibe like impressions ; or, can we 
always trace the artifice, or feel the force, whicK 
produced effects so magnificently desaibcd ? By 
»o means ! And this is partly to be imputed to th$ 

• iEsctincs In Ctesipt. 
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jfeult of the reader, partly to a difference of cir- 
cumstances. 

He who applies himself to the study of Demos- 
thenes, after a long intercourse with writers of a 
different character ; who hath been accustomed to 
pointed periods, phrases of affected delicacy, fanci- 
ful aljusions, figures and images calculated to dazzle 
and delight the eye, rather than to illuminate, and 
cast the full glory of evidence round simple truth j 
he, I say, must throw by the author in disgust, or 
labour through him, in a cold and lifeless progress, 
which must serve but to fatigue and disappoint 
him. He whose taste is ever so justly formed to 
relish simplicity, and true manly grace, must yet 
read the orator to great disadvantage, if entirely a 
6tranger to the spirit of free uncontrolled debate. 
Liberty (if we may so speak) hath its own ideas 
and its own language, whose force cannot always be 
felt, or even its meaning rightly and thoroughly 
conceived by strangers. 

TouRRBiL, tlic French interpreter of Demos- 
thenes, and LuccHEsiNi, the Italian comitientator, 
seem to have been instances of what is here ad- 
vanced. The first appears to have had no just taste 
for the simplicity of modest Attic elegance. He 
dressed out his author in all that finery, to which 
he annexed the notions of grace and beauty ; and 
presented him to his countrymen turgid and in- 
flated, encumbered and disgraced by adventitious 
ornaments. The latter lived and wrote in a coun* 
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try where the voice of liberty is but seldom and 
faintly heard ; where political transactions are of a 
confined nature, and not generally discussed in bold 
and spirited debate : where parties are seldom 
formed, public dissentions seldom raised ; no grand 
interests boldly asserted j no political measures 
freely censured. And the effect seems to have been 
this : the commentator appears shocked at the free, 
lively, and animated excursions of Demosthenes; 
he endeavours to reduce him within more sober 
bounds ;. and is sometimes, perhaps, misled by try- 
ing his expressions by the rules of cold precision. 
Passages might be produced to warrant these obser- 
vations : but I shall content myself with just hint- 
ing at one, of which notice hath been taken in this 
volume*, and which seems to prove what m^y be 
deemed the boldest assertion, that Demosthenes 
cannot be, always, even understood but in a country 
of liberty. *^ I am sensible," saith the orator, 
" that the Persian is the common enemy of the 
*^ Greeks.'* To the Italian, this assertion , waa 
strange and unaccountable, at ^ time when the two 
nations were at peace, and when treaties actually 
subsisted between them. History was ransacked 
and tortured for some plausible pretence or grounds 
for this extraordinary declaration. But in Britain 
such pains were needless : there, no idea is more 
familiar than that pf a i^atural^ and he;reditarx 

«NEMY. 

The reader's taste, however, may be strictly just ; 
» Sec Orat. on tht Classes. 
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fae may be well acquainted with the sentiments and 
language of liberty ; he may be duly instructed in 
the history of an ancient people; he may sqfSsr 
their affairs and interests to make a lively and 
forcible impression on his mind : yet still, though 
well prepared for the perusal of an orator, he can4 
not always perceive his whole force and artifice; as^ 
at this distance of time, facts may appear trivial, 
and arguments inconclusive, which fired every ima- 
gination, and silenced all opposition, in the as- 
sembly to which they were originally addressed^ 
We know, in general, the genius, character, and 
temper of a people, whom the orator may have en* 
deavoured to affect : we can, therefore, in general, 
conceive and must acknowledge his force and deli- 
cacy, the propriety and energy of his representa- 
tions: they must please and surprise us, and some- 
times affect and warm us ; and such impressions 
sufficiently reward our attention. But, in particu- 
lar passages, the traces of excellence must be faint, 
gr,*perhaps, totally eff^aced ; where the art and force 
of the speaker consist in a judicious attention to 
particular circumstances of times, occasions, con- 
junctures of affairs, and dispositions of the auditors. 
A modem reader is struck with some particular 
argument or topic ; he is, perhaps, disappointed to 
find, that it is not extended and enlarged on. But 
it is possible, nay, very likely, that the dispositioi^ 
of those, who heard it, required but a single hint, 
and that a minute detail would have tired ^nd of- 
fended. We read, that such a particular stroke of 
cloquenpe h^d wonderful effects ; that such a pas-^ 
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iage raised a general acclamation) affected, trans- 
ported, or terrified : wccitaroine this passage by tbc 
general rules of criticism, and wc pronounce it in»- 
gdequate to the wonderful eflfects ascribed to it 
But here we seem to confine our regards to our 
own sentiments, our own passions, and our own 
situations : we argue from our own feelings to thos^ 
of other persons, in circumstances totally different 
Cicero, by introducing the mention of the battle of 
Pharsalia, and the danger which Caesar there en^ 
ooimteredj in a manner artful and lively indeed^ 
but such as by no means indicates a surprising or 
lingular elevation of genius, is said to have made 
this hero turn pak and tremble. And, why should 
we doubt of the reality of these effects ? We can 
read of this battle of Pharsalia without emotion ; 
but it was a more important object to a Romany 
still more affecting to the soldier who fought in 
that famous field : but to the general^ who there 
gained the victory, and by this victory rescued him- 
self from destraction, and obtained the sovereignty 
of the world, what object can be conceived more 
capable of alarming his passions, and filling hUk 
mind with the most turbulent enootions ? 

But it may be said, that however true the gene- 
ral position, yet the instance brou^t to illustrate it, 
is but unhappily chosen; for that, in this case, 
Cs^^r's emotion was but pretended. ^^ He* was 
l^ himself an accomplished orator> and knew aU 

» Sec Brown*s Essay on Ridicule. - 
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^^ the windings of the art — he courted Cicero*s 
*^ friendship, he saw where his vanity and his 
^^ weakness lay r with perfect address, therefore, he 
** played back the orator's art upon himself; his 
*^ concern was feigned/* — With deference to the 
author here qudted, I must declare, that I cannot 
think this suggestion well warranted; no more than 
I can suppose, that Octavia, the sister of Augustus, 
meant to pay a compliment to the poet, and But 
pretended concern, when she appeared to faint at 
the recital of the famous passage in the sixth Eneid. 

Hea fiiiserande puer 1 Si qua fata aspera rumpas, 
Tv Marcbllus sris. 

If Csesar was too well acquainted with the arts 
of eloquence, and, of consequence, too well armed 
against them, to receive any real impression from 
the efforts of Cicero ; this orator, who was equally 
well acquainted with those arts, the proper occa- 
sions of exerting them, and the effects to be ex- 
pected from them, could not well be deceived by 
any unnatural semblance of emotion. I say, un- 
natural semblance; because, it is supposed, that 
such emotion, in such a case, is contrary to reasollj 
and the nature of things : and, therefore, Cipcro, 
amidst all his vanity, must have seen and despised 
the injudicious artifice. 

The truth seems to be, that, in minds the moat 
enlightened, the passions frequently retain a qou- 
jsiderable degree of strength ; and, when kindled by 

YOL. I. u 
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«omc touch of the orator's address, the combustion 
is too sudden, as well as too violent, to be effectu- 
ally suppressed by reason. At least, the ancients 
seem persuaded of this j for, whatever may be said 
of eloquence being made for the* muUlfude and the 
forutHj yet when they addressed themselves, not to 
iht pofulaccy but to select and refined judges, they 
were by* no means (as Quintilian expresses it), 
'^ quadam eloquentias frugalitate contenti, ac ma- 
** num semper intra pallium continenles/* On the 
ccMitrary, some of the noblest and boldest efforts of 
art were exerted, some of the sublimest flights of 
genius indulged, on such occasions. To be con* 
vinced of this, we need but turn to any of the ju- 
dicial pleadings of Cicero. Take the beautiful 
passage, in an oration against Verres, quoted by Mr, 
Hume, in his elegant essay on Eloquence ; or, read 
the following passage in the oration for Milo : 
*^ On ^ you, ye Albanian mounts and groves, on 
*^ you I call. Bear witness for me, ye ruined altars 
*^ of Alba, (equal in sanctity to the Roman shrines,) 
*^ destroyed, and buried under the profane edifices 

» Cicero in Brut. 
f' ^ Vo8 emm jam Albani tumuli atque luci^ vot tnquam im« 
ploro atque obtestor^ vosque Albanorum obrutae ane^ sacronicn 
populi Romaui socis et aequales, quat ille prxcepg ameotift^ caesis 
prostratisque sanctissimis lucis^ substructionum insanis molibus 
oppresserat : vestra turn arae, vestne rcligioncs vigucrunt, vestra 
vis valuit^ quam ille omni scelere poUuerat ; tuque ex tuo edito 
xnonte Latiari^ sancte Jupiter, cujus ille lacus, nemora, ^nesquo 
saepe omnc nefario stupro, et scelere macularat, aliquando ^d eum 
puniendum oculos aperuisti 5 vobis iliac, vobit, vestro in conspectu 
berae sed justai tamen, et debitle pocnae solutas sunt* 
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^^ raised by his outrageous sacrilege. Your in- 
** fluence, your power it was which then prevailed. 
** Your divinity then triumphed, and completed its 
^^ vengeance on all his profanations. And thou, 
^* O holy Jove, didst then, at length, look down 
** from thy mount ; then didst thou execute thy 
^^ justice on the wretch, whose wickedness and 
^' abandoned impurity had so often polluted thy 
*f lakes, thy groves, thy boundaries. To thee, to 
" thee, and in thy presence, did he pay the late, 
*' but justly merited, punishment.'* — ^That the cir- 
cumstances of the trial contributed to animate the 
orator's style, is certain, as he himself informs us*. 
Yet, amidst all his enthusiasm^ th^ consummate 
master must have had a due regard to propriety* 
He could aot have forgotten that he addressed 
himself immediately to a few selected judges. And 
if such elevated strains of eloquence sometimes 
failed df success in select assemblies, and before 
judges of penetration and refinement, the same may 
be observed of sober, solid, and just argument. 
Modern times are acquainted with refined assem- 
blies, in which aflfairs of highest moment are com- 
monly discussed ; and, if the spirited and impas- 
sioned orator doth not, on all occasions, obtain a 
majority in such assemblies, they do not always im- 
pute it to the superior strength of reason, that forti* 
fies his hearers against the assaults of eloquence. 

In poetry, the injpression made upon the hearer, 

» Id Brut. 
U 2 
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is so far from being lessened or defeated by his re-* 
finement and understanding, that it is really height- 
ened and increased in proportion to the accuracy of 
his judgment, and the delicacy of his sentiments. 
And although the man of sense, who, in this case, 
resigns himself up to the pleasing delusion,, guards 
and arms himself against all artifice, in that of elo- 
quence, it might not be difficult to show how this 
vigilance is sometimes defeated and eluded. But 
the points which I am at present concerned to 
establish, are no mure than these : That the won- 
derful eflfects ascribed to ancient eloquence are not 
mistaken or exaggerated : That its force was really 
extraordinary, anjl its impressions in proportion 
violent ; but, that the reader, who applies himself 
to study the remains of an ancient orator, aiid of 
Demosthenes in particular, may, sometimes, be dis- 
appointed in his sanguine expectations of delight, 
i,f he hath been long accustomed to compositions of 
less intrinsic worth, though of more glittering orna^ 
ment ; if he is in general unused to the energy of 
free debate ; if he is unacquainted with the history 
and character of the people to whom the orator ad- 
dressed himself; or, if he precipitately judges of 
the real force and efficacy of his eloquence, from 
his own sentiments and feelings, without making 
the necessary allowance for a difference df times, 
circumstances, passions, and dispositions. 

He who will not acknowledge that some par- 
ticular traces of that exquisite skill, which our 
orator possessed, are ngw become faint and obscure, 
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t)ays liim a veneration ratber too implicit. Artd he 
who does not sstill perceive, and feel, " his • rapid 
\* harmony exactly adjusted to the sense, his vc- 
^' hement reasoning without any appearance of art, 
** his disdain, anger, boldness, freedom, involved 
*^ in a continued stream of argument," may justly 
suspect his own deficiency in point of taste : nor 
is it any indication of a superior strength of reason, 
if he doth not sometimes accompany the orator in 
these impetuous passions and exalted sentiments 
which animate his compositions. 

It is a common observation, how much an orator 
is assisted by the charms of action or pronunci- 
ation, which Demosthenes is said to have regarded ^ 
as the chief part, or rather the whole, of his art r 
and how much the loss of these must diminish his 
lustre. Yet, there are other advantages, which 
such a speaker derives from subjecting his works to 
a private review, to a strict, dispassionate, and re- 
iterated study. The justness of his reasoning, the 
soundness of his policy, the worth and elevation of 
his sentiments, (and these are the really valuable- 
parts of an orator,) are thus brought to a new and 
severe trial : and if, on such a trial, these excel- 
lencies preserve their weight and lustre, this is an 
additional proof that they are real and intrinsic* 
What Longinus observes of the Sublime, is» 
equally applicable to all the excellencies of an ora- 
tor ; that, if they are really genuine, we must form 

» See Hume's Essay on Eloquence. 
u 3 
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the higher ideas of them, the more frequently and 
attentively they are considered ; and that the true 
and indisputable proof of a writer^s value, arises 
from the consenting approbation of all ages, pro- 
fessions, and inclinations. This last and final sanc^ 
tion our author*s m^rit hath received from private 
examination, though, at this time, but a p^rt of his 
merit can thu& appear. And hence, again, we may 
form a judgment of the force and influence of his 
living eloquence. If he still commands our appro- 
bation, and even warms our hearts, how must the 
Rhodians have been affected, when iEschines read 
his celebrated performance to that people ? And, if 
they were strongly affected, how must the speaker 
himself have shaken and transported the souls o£ 
his hearers, in ihe Athenian assembly ? 

It may be said, that the excellence of this au- 
thor, in the original, is a point too plain to require 
proof or illustration j that it is universally acknow- 
ledged, and has been the subject of repeated praise. 
But, that this consummate excellence of the origi- 
nal necessarily inspires a prejudice against all at- 
tempts to copy it in another language ; that such 
attempts are presumptuous, the learned despise 
them, others are deceived by them, and made to 
think with less honour of the great author, than his 
own genuine undisguised merit must ever obtain. 

1 COULD wish that this objection could be easily 
eluded, and, that I could persuade myself, that the 
present work did not enforce and confirm it. 
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However, something I presume to say in apology 
for such attempts^ and for the manner in whicU 
they are executed. 

It hath been already observed, that the Senti^ 
xnents and arguments of an ancient orator may be 
conveyed to the reader, in a translation executed 
with tolerable care and fidelity. To this we may 
add, the manner and order in which he arranges his 
thoughts; no inconsiderable part of his address 
and artifice. And, surely, the attention of the rea- 
der, unskilled in ancient languages, is rather li- 
berally rewarded by these advantages ; although 
the learned may despise , the inglorious toil of the 
translator, whose composition disgraces his noble 
original. Yet, even in this point, should our at- 
tempts be judged with some degree of candour and 
indulgence. And ancient language, even were it 
not superior to our own, must ever be read with 
favourable prejudice. Antiquity renders it respec- 
table and venerable. Its sounds and phrasesare not 
debased by common and familiar use, but preserve 
their dignity in a stately and solemn retirement. 
Ldnginus speaks of some vulgar phrases to be found 
in Demosthenes ; but all such now lie concealed ; 
and, unless the image conveyed be low, nothing 
can appear in the language humble or debased: all 
flows on in one equal course of decency, grandeur, 
and dignity. But this is not the case in our own 
language. Familiarity tempts us to regard it with 
less reverence. Its phrases and expressions are in 
constant use ; and, what we hear and pronounce 

u4 
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cyeiy day, cannot easily endure a comparison with 
a language to whose very name we have been long 
taught to annex the ideas of grandeur and excel- 
lence. If, in our composition, we adhere scrupu- 
lously to the simple and natural form, the pomp 
and dignity of the original may seem to be lost and 
degraded. In order to avoid this extreme, we 
sometimes recur to a grave and laboured style, 
transpositions unnatural, and periods distorted ; an 
unpardonably awkward substitute to ease and 
graceful majesty. And scarcely can we steer our 
course so happily, but that we must be in danger 
of touching, or appearing to touch, on one or other 
of these dangerous extremes. 

But our difficulties appear stronger, and our 
claim to indulgence more just, when the real ex- 
cellence of the ancient languages is considered. 
The Greek, in particular, is superior even to that 
of the Romans in point of sweetness, delicacy, and 
copiousness. This is the judgment t)f the great 
Roman critic*. And, with him may an English 
translator still say, ^* He** that expects from us the 
** grace and delicacy of the Attic style, must give us 
*^ the same sweetness, and an equal copiousness of 
^* language." To acknowledge this inferiority in 
our own language is not lo derogate from its real 
. merit. It is a weapon keen and forcible, if care- 

• Quintil. Inst. Orat. lib. 12. c, 10. 
* Quare qui a Latinis exigit illam gratiam scrmonis Attici, dct 
inihi loquendo candem jucunditatem, ct parcm copiam. 
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fully preserved, and wielded with due skill. But 
he who should attempt to follow the great writers 
of antiquity in every maze and winding, through 
which their advantages enabled them, and their 
circumstances obliged them, to direct their course; 
he who should labour through all the streights of a 
minute and scrupulous imitation, to express their 
words, and dispose of their periods, exactly in the 
-same form and order, must be equally inattenti«e to 
the genius of iht language from which he copied, 
and to that of his own ; equally inattentive to thq 
excellencies of this, and to its comparative defects^ 
At least, this is a state of subjection to which the 
present translator thought it by no means necessary 
to stoop : and, if in this he should be judged to 
have taken too great a liberty, he flies for shelter to 
the authority of Quintilian*, who compares the 
copy formed from the outward traces and aspect of 
the original, to those airy phantoms which were 
supposed by Epicurus to issue from all bodies. If 
it may be thought a violation of the Attic sim- 
plicity, that he hath sometimes ventured on an epi- 
thet, a metaphor, or some other figurative form of 
speech, to express what is natural and unadorned in 
the original, let it be remembered, that, in this, he 
confines himself within much stricter bounds than 

* Ncc — sufficiat imaginem virtutis effingere, et solam ut sic di- 
cerem cutetn, vcl potius illas Epicuri figuras qnas e summis cor- 
poribus dicit effluere. Hoc autem illijs accidit, qui non intro^' 
spectis penitus virtutibus^ nd ptimum se velut aspectum orationl% 
aptarunt, et cum iis felicivsime cessit imltatio, Aerbis atque nu- 
meris sun^ non multum d Iferentes. i.-lO. c. 2. .' 
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the same great critic prescribes to those who trans* 
lated from the Greek ipto Latin. In such works 
lie tells us. Figures — quibus maxime omatur ora* 
tio, MuLTAS AC vARiAs excogitaudi etiam nbcbs- 
siTAs qoacdam est : quia plcrumque a Graecis Ro- 
mana dissentiunt. I. 10. c. 5. And in imitations of 
every kind in a language inferior to that of the ori- 
ginal, in order to supply the defect, his rule is this : 

OrATIO TRANSLATIONUM NITORE ILLUMINANDA« 

1. 12. c. 10. 

To exhibit Demosthenes such as he would have 
appeared in an English assembly similar to that of 
Athens, should certainly be the scope of his trans- 
lator. Though he may be unfortunate in his aim, 
a voluntary deviation would be unpardonable. And 
an English Demosthenes would undoubtedly attend 
to the genius of his language. To express his dig- 
nity and majesty, he would not assume a constrained, 
uncouth, and perplexed air. He would have con- 
fined himself within the modest bounds of Atticism, 
but of English Atticism (if the expression may be 
allowed). He would have adopted a greater share 
of ornament, because a greater share of ornament 
would not be inconsistent with neatness, decent 
elegance, and manly dignity. 

If it be still observed, that our language has been 
corrupted, and the cause of learning disgraced by 
translation, it might be easy to shew in what cases 
this has been, and mufet be the consequence ; and, 
that an attempt to copy the excellencies of ancient 
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writers of renown, does not necessarily fall under 
this censure. Or, if the meanness and insignifi- 
cance of the employment should be urged, a trans- 
lator might observe, in the fulness of his vanity, 
that the great Roman orator himself thought it not 
beneath his dignity to publish his translations from 
Plato, Xenophon, and Demosthenes. But a^ to the 
utility of this employment, it need not be pointed 
out, or defended, to the learned. As to its dignity, 
the translator is not at all solicitous to maintain it 
He is ready to acknowledge, that the pittance of 
Imputation to be acquired in this way is but trifling 
and insignificant, if he is so fortunate as to meet 
with that candour and indulgence which have 
hitherto favoured his attempts. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE title of this oration is taken from one 
particular part of it, in yvhich the speaker en- 
larges on the method of dividing the citizens 
into ^v[4[Ao^icci, or classes, in order to raise the 
supplies, and to answer the exigencies of the 
state. The design of it was, to allay an extra- 
vagant ferment which had been raised at Athens, 
and to recommend caution and circumspection 
at a time when danger was apprehended. Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, king of Persia, had been for 
some time employed in making preparations for 
war. , These were represented to the Athenians 
as the effect of a design formed against Greece, 
and against their state in particular. They were 
conscious of having given this prince sufficient 
umbrage, by the assistance which their general. 
Chares, had afforded to some of his rebellious 
subjects: they were entirely possessed by the 
notions of their own importance, and therefore 
readily listened to their suggestions, who endea- 
voured to persuade them, that some important 
blow was meditated against their dominions. 
An assembly of the people was convened, and the 
general temper both of the speakers and auditors 
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are distinctly marked out in several passages of 
the following oration. The bare mention of a 
war with Persia, at once recalled to their minds 
the glorious days of their ancestors, and the great 
actions of Athens and her generals against the 
barbarians. These were now displayed with 
all the address and force of eloquence, and the 
people urged to imitate the bright examples of 
antiquity ; to rise up in arms against the Per- 
sian, and to send their ambassadors through 
Greece, to summon all the states to unite with 
Athens against the common enemy. To flatter 
the national vanity of their countrymen, was an 
expedient which many speakers had found ef- 
fectual for establishing their power and credit 
in the assembly. And possibly some might have 
spoken, with a corrupt design of diverting the 
attention of their countrymen, from those con- 
tents and dangers in which they were more im- 
mediately concerned. But however this may 
be, the impropriety of those bold and precipi- 
tate measures which they recommended, is urged 
with the utmost force, in the following oration ; 
in which we shall find the speaker moderating 
the unseasonable zeal of his countrymen, with- 
out absolutely shocking their prejudices. De- 
mosthenes is most generally known as an orator^ 
by the fire and energy with which he rouses bis 
countrymen to arms. But the delicacy of ad- 
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dress and artifice, which he displays in this and 
many of the following orations, is a part of his 
character no less worthy of attention. A youth 
of twenty-eight years, thoroughly acquainted 
with the constitution, interests, and connections 
of his country, rising for the first time ia a de- 
bate on public affairs, opposing himself with 
boldness and resolution, and at the same time 
with the utmost art and insinuation, to the ge- 
neral bent of the assembly ; calming the turbu- 
lence of his countrymen, and presenting their 
true interests to their view, in the strongest and 
^ most striking colours ; is an object truly pleasing 
and affecting. 
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Diotimo^ Archon — Olympiad. 106. An. 3. 

The men who thus dwell upon the praises of your 
ancestors, seem to me, ye Men of Athens! to have 
chosen a subject, fitted rather to gratify the assem- 
bly than to do the due honour to those on whom 
they kvish their applause. As they attempt to 
speak of actions which no words can worthily dc- 

» That this oration was pronounced in the third year of the 
hundred and sixth Olympiad, we are assured by Dionysius^ (in 
Epist. ad Ammsum,) and that Demosthenes was, at ihis time« 
in his twenty-eighth year. Plutarch, indeed*, (if he be the au- 
thor of the Lives of the Ten Orators,) places his nativity in the 
fourth year of the ninety-eighth Oljrmpiad. But, not to mention 
the inaccuracies in this tract, ther orator himself declares, in hit 
oration against Midias, that he was then in his thirty-second 
year. This oration was spoken in the archonship of Callimacbus^ 
thai is, (according to Diodoms,) in the fourth year of the hun- 
dred and seventh Olympiad. And, therefore, by calculating 
from hence, the reader will find the authority of Dronysius^ as to 
the time of our orator's births, clearly and fully confirmed.— 
How then came it to p2iis, that he was allowed to speak on public 
aflTairs befbre the 4ge of thirty years I for, in the Attic laws, rc^ 
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scribe, the illustrious subject adorns ti)eir speech, 
and gives them the praise of eloquence ; while their 
hearers are made to think of the virtues of those 

specting public speakers, it is expressly enacted, Mij elasXQhv 7iy« 
Mlirgiy fj^r^TfM rp<flfxov7a ilrj ysyovolx. ** Let no man enter the as- 
•* sembly to speak, who bath not yet attained to the age of 
*' thirty," The solution of this difficulty by Lucchesini seems 
solid and satisfactor}'. I know, saitb he, there are some who as- 
sert, that this, as well as some other laws of Athens, fell into dis- 
use j but such a method of solving the difficulties of antiquity, 
without any manner of proof or authority, is unsafe and fallacious. 
Besides, the assertion is cpntraUicted by iEschines, who, in his 
oration against Timarchus, declares. That not only this, but 
other severer laws, relative to public speakers, were in full force. 
In my opinion, the difficulty should rather be explained in this 
manner : Among the other magistrates who were chosen every 
year at Athens, there were ten orators appointed by lot, whose 
business it was, to deliver their opinions in the- assemblies on sill 
affairs that concerned the state ; and for which they received the 
gratuity of a drachnia [sevenpence three farthings] from the 
treasury. To these only must that law of Athens, which deter- 
mines the age of orators, be construed to extend. As it -was their 
duty to deliver their opinions in the senate, they ought of course 
to be of the senatorial age ; but no person could be admitted to 
the senate, who had not completed bis thirtieth year. But, as 
for the law of Solon, it excludes no citizen whatsoever from the 
liberty of speaking, who might attend the assembly; nor had th« 
seniors any other privilege than that of speaking first. The law 
runs thus: " Let the senior first propose soch measures as he 
*' tliinks most expedient for the republic, and after him sucfi 
*' other citizens as choose it, according to the order of their age.** 
.^schines cites it in the same words against Ctesiphon. Nq 
mention is he|»made of thirty years. Such of the citizens as were^ 
in their twentieth year might attend the assembly, and bad their 
names enrolled, That they had a share in the administratioUj^ 
•nd might speak in public at this age, is confirmed by Lucian iq 
kU Jupiter TragcEdus> vy^herc Momufii thus addresses ApoUoi 
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heroes with much less elevation than these virtues of 
themselves inspire. To me, time itself seems to be 
the noblest witness to their glory. A series of so 
many years Jiath now passed over, and, still, no 
men have yet appeared, whose actions could sur- 
pass those patterns of perfection. It shall be my 
part, therefore, solely to endeavour to point out the 
means, which may enable you most efFectually to 
prepare for war. For, in fact, were all our speak- 
ers to proceed in a pompous display of their abilities, 
such parade and ostentation could not possibly 
prove of the least advantage to the public : but, if 
any man whatever will appear, and can explain, to 
your full satisfaction, what kind of armament, how 
great, and how supported, may serve the present 

" You are now become a legal speaker, having long since left 
" the class of young men, and enrolled your name in the books 
*' of the Duodcceraviri." Now, that the citizens were considered 
as having arrived at the age of manhood in their eighteenth yeaf, 
we learn from Demosthenes in his oration against Aphobus. For 
his father died when he was but seven years old, and he remained 
for ten years under the care of his guardian, at which time, being 
released from his hands, he pleaded his own cause against bim. 
Now, his father had given directions, that he should be under a 
guardian till he had arrived at the age of manhood ; and this he 
did, as soon as he had reached his eighteenth year; all which is 
collected from his own words. These circumstances considered, 
it is very easy to suppose that Demosthenes spoke in public, as he 
really did, in his eight and twentieth year. Nor does any man- 
ner of difficulty arise from what he says himself in his oration 
for the crown : *' When the Phocian war was raised," &c. ^' fir 
*' I had then no hand in the administration :]\ that wcr being begun 
in the second year of the bnndred and sixth Olympiad, under the 
arcbonship of Callistratus, at a time whentjur orator was only in 
the twenty seventh year of his age, 

X 3 ^ 
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«xfgencic8 of the state, then all these alarms must 
instantly be dispelled. * This I shall endeavour to 
the utmost of my abilities, having first briefly de* 
clared my opinion of our situation with respect to 
the King, 

I** do regard the King as the common enemy of 
all the Greeks. But I cannot, for that reason, ad^ 
vise, that we should be the only people to undertake 
a war against him: ^for I do not find the Greeks 

* The commentators wha endeavour to account for this asser- 
tion, by considering the present state of Greece, or any late trans- 
actions with' Pehia, seem to examine the orator too rigidly, and 
with too much coldness and abstraction* It is by no means the 
result of any recent events. It had been the languag;c of Gr^cc 
for ages 5 the language of poets, historians, and orators. Even in 
those times of corruption, the popular leaders seldom* ventured to 
use any other, particularly in an assembly where n^onal vanity 
was so predominant as in that of Athens. Whatever treaties bad 
been nade with the king of Persia> however peace might have 
now subsisted between him and the Greeks, still he was their 

ITATURAL ENEMY. 

* The sacred war now raged in Greece. The Phocians, Lace- 
dcmorfians, and Atlienians, were engaged on one side 5 the Boeo- 
tians, Thessalians, Locrians, and some other inferior states on the 
other ; each party was harassed and exhausted by the wat*. The 
Pl)ocians had reason to complain of the Athenians, who proved 
an useless and inactive ally. Whatever connections had lately 
subsisted between Athens and Sparta, this latter state still hated 
its ancient rival, and was impatient to recover its former splen- 
dour and power, A prospect of assistance from Persia must haVc 
at once determined the Lacedemonians to detach themselves from 
the confJederacy, and to act against the Athenians; particularly, 
if any plausible pretence could be alledgy?d for uniting with the 
Persian. The Phocians, who w.ere not always influenced by the 

6 
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themselves united to each other in sincere affection : 
nay, some among them seem to have more confix' 
dence in him than in certain of their own body. Ill 
such circumstances, I account it of the utmost mo- 
ment, that we should he strictly attentive to the 
origin of this war, th^t it may be free froni eVefy 
imputation of injustice. Let our armament be car- 
ried on with vigour J but let us carefully adhere to 
the principles of equity. For, in my opinion^ Athe- 
nians ! the states of Greece (if it be once evident 

most religious engagements, might fairly be suspected of making 
no scruple to accept effectual assistance from the great king> andi 
at once, renouncing their alliance with the Ath«nians. The 
Italian commentator supposes, that the orator expresses his appre- 
biensions only of the Lacedemonians, and that they are particu- 
larly pointed out, as the men who have more confidence in the 
Persian than in their own brethren; and who would sacrifice 
every consideration to the support of their wafs with the Greeks. 
The Phocians, he observes, could not possibly unite with the Pet- 
wans, on account of the former injuries they had received froni 
them, as well as of their invariable union with Athens. But a 
view of the politics of Greece, and indeed of the politics of all 
ages and nations, may convince us, that too much stress is not to 
be laid on such an argument. Nor was there less to fear from 
the confederates on the other side. They fought with an in** 
veterate and implacable rancour; and all their efibrts were 
8<S&rcely sufficient to support the quarrel. Their strength ww 
continually wasting, and their treasures were quite exhausted) 
the most favourable occasion for the great king to gain them to 
bis purposes. The speaker indeed declares,!^ another part of 
this oration, that the Thebany woaid opt concuFwith the Persiaa 
in any design, confessedly formed agaiiist the nation of Greece* 
Yet still they might, in their present circumstances, and, in a 
cause which they affected to consider as the cause of the natioD, 
accept of his assistance. They actually did accept of it in ths 
course of this war. 

X4 
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and incontestible that the Kino makes attempts* 
against them,) will instantly unite^ and express the 
most ardent gratitude to those who arose before 
them, who, with them, still stand faithfully and 
bravely to repel these attempts. But, while this is 
yet uncertain, should you begin hostilities, I fear 
we may be obliged to fight against an enemy, rein- 
forced by those very men for whose interests we 
were so forward to express our zeal. Yes 1 he will 
suspend his designs; ' (if he hath really designs 
against the Greeks ;) his gold will be dispersed li- 
berally amongst them ; his promises of friendship 
will be lavished upon ihem : while they, distressed 
in their private wars, and attentive only to support 
them, will disregard the general welfare of the 
nation. 

Into such confusion, into such weak measures, 
let us not precipitate the state. With respect to 
the King, you cannot pursue the same counsels 
with some others of the Greeks* Of these, many 
might, without the charge of inconsistency, neglect 
the rest of Greece, while engaged in the pursuit of 
private interest. But, of you it would be unworthy,, 
even though directly injured, to inflict so severe a 
punishment on the guilty, as to abandon them to 
the power of the barbarian. * 

Thus arc we circumstanced : and let us then be 
careful, that we do not engage in this war upon un- 
equal terms ; that he, whom we suppose to enter- 
tiun designs against the Greeks, may not recom- * 
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mend himself to their confidence, so as to be deenied 
their friend. And how shall these things be ef- 
fected ? by giving public proof, thgt the forces oi' 
this state are well appointed, and complete for ac-^ 
tion ; but that in this our procedure, we are deter- 
mined to adhere inviolably to justice. 

Let the bold and hawrdous, who are vehement in - 
urging you to war, attend to this- It is not difficult, 
when an assembly is convened, to acquire there-' 
putation of courage : no j nor, when dangers are • 
actually impending, to speak with an impassioned 
boldness. But it is truly difficult, and it is our duty 
in the time of danger, to support the character of 
superior bravery; in our councils, to display the 
same superiority of wisdom. 

I, on my part, ye men of Athens I think that a 
war with the King may prove dangerous; in a 
battle, the consequence of such a war, I see no 
danger. And why? Because wars of every kind jrc- 
quire many advantages, of naval force, of money, 
and of places. Here, he is superior to the statd^., 
Iha battle, nothing is so necessary to ensure success 
as valiant troops : and of these, we and our confer 
derates can boast the greater number. For this 
rtiason, I earnestly recommend to you, by no means 
to be the first to enter on a war : but for an en- 
gagement, I think you should be effectually pre- 
pared. Were there one method of preparing, to 
oppose barbarians, and another for engaging with 
GrfcK^, then we might expect, with reason, that any 
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Irostilc intcndons against the Persian must be at 
cmcc discovered. But as in every armament the 
manner is the same, the general provisions equally 
the same, whether our enemies are to be attacked, 
or. our allies to be protected, and our rights de- . 
fended; why, when we have* avowed enemies, 
should we seek for others ? Shall we not prepare 
against the one, and be ready to oppose the other, 
should he attempt to injure us ?— — Call now upon 
the Greeks to unite with you. — But suppose ye 
should not readily concur with them in all their 
measures, (as some are by no means favourably in- 
clined to this state,) can it be imagined, that they 

will obey your summons? "Certainly; for we 

*^ shall convince them that the King forms designs 
** against their interests, which they do not foresee." 
— Ye powers ! is it possible, that you can be thus 
persuaded ? Yes ; I know you are. But, whatever 
apprehensions you may raise, they must influence 
these Greeks less forcibly than their disputes with 
you, and with each other ; and therefore, the re- 
monstrances of your ambassadors will but appear 
like the tales of idle wanderers ^ If, on the other 

• The J3<&otianfl» Thessalians, &c. were the avowed enemies of 
Athens, in consequence of the attachment of thii «t^o to Phods ; > 
and the king of Maccdon, by his inva^ons of their settlements i»* 
Thrace^ and other acts of hostility. 

^ In the original aUv ev oi\}Cyl PA*ilAH20T2IN ©I'flfp^irftir* 
Tti^tiivles, It was urged by the speakers on the other side, that 
ambassadors should be sent tl^rough Greece, to represent the dan- ' 
gcKTous designs of the Persian, and to exhort the several states t# ' 
iiwf^d Ihcir private aoitaositiesi and to unite wltblhe Athenl^ 
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liand, ye pursue the measures now proposed^ tiiere 
is not a single state of Greece that will hesitate a 
moment to come in, and to solicit your alliancet 
when they see^ our thousand horse, our infantry as 
numerous as could be wished^ our three hundred 

aus against the common enemy. The orator, who is endeavour* 
ing to represent the useless and ineffectual nature of such a mca- 
fure, compares these ambassadors to the ancient Rhapsodists, or 
Bards, whose lives were spent in travelling, and amusing their 
entertainers with songs and poems. And thi^ similitude seems to 
arise not only from their repeating the same declarations, but" 
from the circumstance of going from city to city ; and exciting 
curiosity by their speeches, without any other effect. 

"At £y?st sight it may appear extraordinary, that 'the orator 
should speak, inTiigh terras, of such a body as one tliousand horse. 
But we must consider, that Attica was a mountainous countr)%and 
therefore linfit for breeding horses. In the infancy of the state, 
when Athens was governed by kings, their cavalry amounted to 
no more than ninety-six, «ach KauK^af to, or twelftli part of a 
tribe, furnishing two. But the number of such divisions was 
then but forty-eight, as the tribes were originally but four. This 
small body was, at first, an object of derision to the Persians* at 
Marathon -, but afterwards proved formidable and dangen>u«. 
After the defeat of the Persians, the city began to increase ia 
power, and was enabled to raise a body of three hundred horsey 
which, in the time of the Pcloponnesian war, was augmented Ux 
twelve hundred, (as we learn from Thucyd. B.2. and iEschin^ 
Ha^ait,) This was the greatest body of cavalry the Atheniana 
ever possessed, which seems, by the distresses of the state, tp have 
been .reduced to a thousand in the time of Deinosthenefi, ae he 
mentions no greater number, though it was his business rather to 
magnify their force, in this passage, than to extenuate it. The 
JBquestrian Order was a rank of dignity at Athens, as among the 
Romans. , But in latter times the citizens were allou^d to keep 
this xank^ and to substitute otherif to serve ip their stead* 
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ships; an armament which they must regard as 
their surest refuge and defepce. Should you ?pply 
for their assistance, you must appear as supplicants : 
should they refuse it, you incur the shame of a re- 
pulse. But if, while your forces are completed, you 
suspend your operations, the protection you thea 
grant to them miist appear as the consequence of 
their request : and, be assured, they will all fly ta 
you for this protection. 

With these, and the like reflections, deeply im* 
yrcssed upon my mind, I have not laboured to pre- 
pare a bold, vain, tedious, harangue. No, my fel- 
low-citizens ! our preparations have been the sole 
object of my thoughts, and the manner of conduct- 
ing them with effect and expedition. Grant me 
your attention ; and, if my sentiments be approved, 
confirm them by your voices. 

It is then the first, and most important part of 
preparation, to possess your minds with due reso- 
lution ; so that every citizen, when called to action, 
may exert himself with alacrity and zeal. You 
know, that in every instance, where, having first 
resolved on your designs in concert, every single 
member deemed it incumbent on him to labour 
vigorously in the execution, you have never once 
proved unsuccessful. But, whenever we have first 
decreed, and then each man hath turned his eyes 
on others, fondly imagining, that he himself need 
BOt act, that his neighbour would do all ; our de- 
signs have never once beeft executed. 
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With these sentiments, and these vigorous reso- 
lutions, I recommend that you should proceed to 
the appointment of your Twelve Hundred ; and 
raise them to two thousand, by a further addition 
of eight hundred. Thus, when all necessary dc« 
ductions are made, of those who by their condition* 
are excused from contributing, of by any circum- 
stances are unable to contribute, still the original 
number of twelve hundred will remain complete. 
These I would have formed into twenty classes, 
each consisting of sixty citizens, agreeably to the 
present constitution. And H is my opinion, that, of 
these classes, each should be divided into five parts, 
consisting of twelve persons ; ever attending to a 
just and equal distribution of the richer with the 
poorer. Thus should our citizens be arranged : the 
reason will appear, when the whole scheme of the 
regulation hath been explained. 

» Tliose ivho ly thdr eonJltion, &c.) These are particularly 
specified in the original, eirix.\rj ^wv maiden heiresses 3 o^favcay^ 
orphans of the other sex ; xXTj^ap^ixoTy, men appointed to form ^ 
colony ; and xoivaJy/JtoTy, men incorporated inta certain societies, 
which were exempted from contributing. From whence it seems 
evident, that the duty and the honour of composing the twelve 
hundred, who were to supply the exigencies of the state, must 
have been annexed to certain families; and continued to them, 
when time and various circumstances might have produced alter- 
ations of fortune in many. The inconveniencies which arose 
from hence were partly removed by the dyWorssi, or exchanges 
of fortunes (of wbich^ see note on Phil. 1. p. 42,) and by allow- 
ing exemptions to persons in certain circumstances: yet both 
these expedients must have occasioned delays, and retarded the 
business of the public. Hence the orator recommends the ap^ 
poiatpaeot c^ the additional eight hundred. 
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• 

But our ships ; how are they to be appointed ? 
•Let tbeif whole number be fixed to three hundred^ 
divided, by fifteenth parts, into twenty portions. Of 
the first hundred, let five* such parts ; of the second 
hundred, five parts ; and of the third hundred, five, 
be appointed to each class. Thus shall a fifteenth 
of the whole be allotted to every class : three ships 
to each subdivision. 

When these establishments are made, I propose^, 
as the revenue arising from our lands amounts to 

« Of ihefirit hundred let five y &c. It should seem, from this 
passage, that each century of the three hundred ships were to be 
^ a different rate and order, by this aiinute specification o^ fivg 
9^ the first hundred, five of the second, &c. 

^ When, and in what manner, this estimate of the lands was 
amide, we learn from Polybius, lib. 2, whose words shaU be quoted 
immediately. That the barren lands of Attica should produce 
such a rerenue, [amounting, according to Arbuthnot*$ computa- 
tion, to 1,162,5001.] seems wonderful} especially, as the lower 
r»nk of citizens held their lands free from all taxation. The soil 
*>f Athens itsrlf is ceUbrated, by Homer, for its fertility. But 
•iiis is of little moment, when the barrenness of the Attic terri- 
tory in general is considered. But what saith Polybius? Tif yot^ 
vTfi^ ASTjva/wv fix lo-li^rjKB, hdri xa9* aV xai^s ^ pcTa GijCat'cuv f If rov 
*rcaf rag AaHs^eufjiovt'si dvi^OLiyov "ffikifLOv, xai \i^v^i*ks ftfiV e^eifs^jtoif 
ir^Oiliwrag, hitoClov U hityJf^sv T^trj^st$, in rors a^vavles did r^g 
d^i'ag KOiiitr^en ra; bI^ roV iriksfiov si; fo^as, iliiuy^(ravro rijv re 
'/w^cLv, -aoLi -njv ArTtxiJv aK(x.(rctv, xai rds oim'as, ofjioi'cas $k xai rijy 
>,o/7njy atriav, AAA' 6'juta'^ ro cvfiifM I'lfji.YfUueir^s «S'«^ iveXiits rwy 
l^flt)a(r;)^iX4W, ^/anscTi'oif xai Kevlr^tiovla raXavloisi ** What his- 
'* torian ]^Sith n6t informed us> that the Athenians, at the time 
*■ when. they engaged in war, on the part of Thebes, against thie 
^' Lacedemonians, sent ten thousand men to the field, and man- 
" ned an hundred ships; that the Athenians, I say, in order to 
?* make a just estimate of the subsidy they might properly grant 
f* for this war, then proceeded to a general valuation of their 
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six thousand taknts, that, in order to have our funds 
duly regulated, this sum may be divided into aa 
Tiundred parts, of sixty talents each: that five of 
these parts may be assigned to each of the twenty 
great classes ; which may thus give severally to each 
of their divisions a single part of sixty talents*. So 

-" lands, of the whole territory of Attica, their hoases, and all 
** their effects. And yet the whole valuation fell short of six 
f* thousand talents, by two hundred and fifty," Which agrees 
pretty exactly with this passage of Demosthenes. Lucchksinx. 
* One hundred ships seem to have been the ordinary marino 
establishment at Athens j and to this the ordinary revenues seen» 
to have been proportioned. When it was necessary to fit out an 
extraordinary number, the additional charge was answered by an 
extraordinary taxation on the richer members of the state. The 
passage before us is indeed condsely ei[pressed, as became a 
speaker who addressed himself to persons to whom the least hint 
was sufficient. But the full meaning of it I take to be this : ** If 
*' we have occasion but for an hundred ships, the charge of fuE^ 
^* nishing each may be divided among twelve trierarchs, who are 
** to be supplied for the expense of this, and other preparations^ 
f^ with sixty talents. If for two hundred these twelve trierarchs 
'* must provide two ships ; if for three hundred, three. In every 
*f case the revenue of the state are to be equally divided amongst 
*' them. But the greater the force required, the greater must be 
** the burden pn the trierarchs, who are to be taxed for the addi<« 
^' tional expense, if any such may be required, for fitting out the 
^* fleet, and completing the other pa];ts of the intended arma^ 
*^ ment.'* This latter part, indeed, is not expressed, or insina<» 
ated; but I take it to be understood. But, if my explanation 
should not be entirely consonant to the sentiments of the learned 
reader, who may have the curiosity to examine this part of the 
oration with accuracy, I must endeavour to screen myself from 
the severity of his censure, by subscribing to- the following inge- 
nious declaration of Wolfius : ** Whatever is here said of fleets^ 
** stores^ armaments^ and supplies, must^ to us who never saw a 
'^ fleet or war, and never were conversant in aiiurs of state^ be 
^ attended with^ considerable ob$ci;rity/' 
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that, if she would have occasion for an hundred 
ships, sixty talents way be granted to each, and 
twelve trierarchs ; if for two hundred, there may 
be thirty talents assigned, and six trierarchs to each; 
if for three hundred, twenty talents may be sup- 
plied for each, and four trierarchs. 

In like manner, my fellow-citizens I upon a due 
estimate of the stores necessary for our ships, I pro- 
pose, that, agreeably to the present scheme, they 
should be divided into twenty parts ; that one goodl 
and effectual part should be assigned to each of the 
great classes ; to be distributed among the small di- 
visions in the just proportion. Let the twelve, in 
every such division, demand their respective shares; 
and let them have those ships, which it is their lot 
to provide, thoroughly and expeditiously equipped. 
Thus may our supplies, our ships, our trierarchs, 
our stores, be best provided and . supplied. And 
now I am to lay before you a plain and easy mc-^ 
thod of completing this scheme. 

I SAY, then, that your generals should proceed to 
mark out ten dock-yards, as contiguous as may be 
to each other, and capable of containing thirty ves- 
sels each. When this is done, they should assign 
two classes, and thirty ships to each of these docks. 
Among these, also, they should divide the tribes and 
the respective trierarchs ; so that two classes, thirty, 
ships, and one tribe, may be assigned to each. Let> 
then each tribe divide its allotted station into three 
parts, and the ships in like mannier. Let these 
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third parte be distributed by lot. Thus shall one 
tribe preside over one entire division of your ship* 
ping ; and e;u:h third of a tribe take care of one 
third of such division ; and thus shall you know, 
at all times, first where each tribe is stationed ; then 
where each third i then, who arc the trierarchsi 
and lastly, the number of your ships. Let affairs 
be once set in motion after this manner : and, if 
any thing hath been omitted, (as it is by no means 
easy to provide accurately for every circumstance,) 
the execution will itself discover it. And thus may 
your whole marine, and all its several parts, be 
iu;^formly ai;id exactly regulated. 

And now, as to money, as to any immediate sup- 
plies: sensible, as I am, that the opinion I am now 
to declare must appear extrjiordinary, yet I will de- 
clare it ; for I trust that, when duly weighed, it will 
Jdc found the only one which reason can recom- 
mend ; and which must be approved by the event. 
I say, then, that at this time wc should not speak 
at all of money: we have a fund, if occasions call 
for it ; a great and honourable, and an equitable 
fond. Should you attempt to raise it now, far from 
succeeding in such an attempt, you could not de- 
pend on gaining it when really wanted. But, sus- 
pend your inquiries, and you will secure it. What 
fund is this, which now hath no being, yet will be 
found hereafter? This appears a kind of mystery; 
J)ut I shall explain it. Cast your eyes round through 
^11 this city. Within these walls, Athenians ! there 
are treasures, I had almost said, e^ual to those 9.f all 

VOL. i. X 
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Other states. But such is the disposition of their 
possessors, that if all our speakers were to: arise 
with the most alanning declarations, " That the 
**^ King was marching against us; that he was at 
" our gates : that the dangerdid not admit of any 
*^ possibility of doubt :" If, with these speakers, as 
many ministers of heaven were to arise, and pro- 
nounce the same declarations as the warning of the 
gods ; so far would these men be from contribut- 
ing, that they would not even discover their riches ; 
they would not acknowledge the possession of 
them. But should it once appear, that all those 
dangers, denounced with so much tenor, were really 
and in fact impending; where is the wretch that 
would not give freely, that would not urge to be 
admittedt o contribute ? For, who would choose to 
abandon his life and fortune to the fury of an enemy, 
rather than give up a small portion of his abun- 
dance, for the safety of himself, and all the rest of 
his possessions ? Thus shall we find treasures, when 
occasions really demand them, but not till then. 
Let us not therefore inquire for them now. Sup- 
pose that we were now strictly to exact the subsi- 
dies from all our <iitizens ; the utmost we should 
raise would be more contemptible than none. 
•imagine the experiment made ; it is proposed to 
"exact an hundredth part of the revenue arising from 
our lands. Well then ; this makes just sixty talents. 
'' Nay, but we will raise a fiftieth part.'' This 
doubles tlic sum : we have then one hundred and 
tv\ienty talents. But what is this, to those hundreds, 
or those thousands of camels, which they assure us 
are employed to carry the King's mohey'?* But 
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^ippose it were agreed to raise a twelfth part, 
amouotirig to five hundred talents. This, in the 
first place, would be too great a burden ; and, if 
injiposed> stiH the fund produced would be insuf- 
ficient for the war. Let then all our other prepa- 
rations be completed; but, as to money, let the 
possessors keep it ; and never can they keep it for a 
Robler public service. When their country calls 
for it, then shall they freely and zealously contri- 
bute. : 

'This, my fellow-citizens! is a practicable 
scheme ; a scheme highly honourable and advan- 
tageous, worthy of this state to be reported to the 
King, and which must strike him with no small 
terror. He* knows, that by three hundred vessels, 
of which one hundred only were supplied by us, 
his ancestors lost a thousand ships. He will hear, 
that now we have, ourselves, equipped three hun- 
dred. He cannot, then, if he hath not lost all rea- 
son, he cannot deem it a trivial matter to make this 
state his enemy. If, from a dependance on his 
treasures, he is tempted to entertain proud thoughts, 
he will find this but a vain dependance, when com- 
pared with your resources. *>They tell us, he is 

• Whoever consults Herodotas will find, that Demosthenf»s is 
by no means exact in his account either of the Athenian or Per- 
sian fleets 5 but we are not to expect historical precision from the 
orator. His representations are suited to delight and animate 
his hearers 5 and probably his success was too great to give them 
leisure to attend to any inaccuracy in his account. 

^ It is jast now, the orator hath represented the Wealth of 
Y 2 
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coming with heaps of gold j but when these ztm 
once dispersed, he will look for new soppiied. Not 
the richest streams, not the deepest ^uroe% but 
must, at length, be totally exhausted, when we co- 
piously and constantly drain away their watcrst 
But we, he will be told, have a perpetual resource 
in our lands ; a fund of six thousand talents. And 
with what spirit we defend these lands against in- 
vaders, his ancestors, who fought at MarathdOi 
could best inform him. Let us continue to «»i- 
quer, and our treasures cannot ever fail. 

Nor yet do I think their errors justly founded, 
who apprehend, that he may employ his gold in 
i*aising a large army of mercenaries. I do indeed 
believe, that in an expedition against Egypt, against 
•Orontes, or any other barbarians, there are many of 

Athens as contemptible, that of Persia as fiu^ifiteat «») great. 
Now, on the contrary, the resources of Persia are neither solid 
nor permanent J the riches of Athens great and inexhaustible* 
Various are the instances of this artifice in Demosthenes} which 
the judicious reader cannot fail to obsen^e without the direction 
o£ the annotator. 

- fTwo of this name are mentioned in histoiry. The fir«t vM 
put to deaths by the younger Cyrus, on acccmnt of -a conspiracy. 
The other^ whom Demosthenes points out, was a satrap of Mysia, 
and served in the army which Artaxerces sent against Cyprus^ 
under the command of Teribazus. On this occasion he atteoapted 
to ruin the reputation of his general, was detected and disgraced f 
and, in revoHge^ joined with the rebds of Egypt, Cariay and 
Phrygia, and headed the army they had raised against the King^ 
But, in hopes ot recovering his credit at the Persian courts and of 
graining the cotnmahd of some maritime towns, he betrayed the 
icftcesy&ic* of the rebels into the hands of thr King's lieutenants. 
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the Gnek^ that would gladly receive his pay: not 
from imy seal fcMr aggrandizing him ; but each in 
curder to obtain such a supply, as might relieve their 
present necessiities. But I never can persuade my- 
aelf> that any one Greek would assist him to cont- 
qucr Greece. Whither should he turn after such 
an event ? Would he go and be a slave in Phrygia ? 
He* must know^ that, when we take up arms 
against the Barbarian, we take them up for our 
country, fox our lives, for our customs, for our li* 
berty, and all such sacred rights. Who then could 
be so base as to sacrifice himself, his parents, the 
sepulchres of his ancestors, his country, to a tri- 
fling pittance ? Surely, no man ! 

Nob is it the interest of the Persian, that his mer- 
cenaries should subdue the Greeks ; for they who 
can conquer us, must first prove superior to himu 
And it is by no means his scheme, by destroying u% 
to lose his own empire. His wishes are to com- 
mand all ; if this cannot be obtained, at least he 
would secure his power over his own slaves. 

If then it be imagined, that the Thebans will 

History speaks no farther of this Orontes. But, as in this year, 
the eighth from the time of his revolt, Demosthenes mentions 
bim as an enemy to the Persian, we may conjecture, that his last 
l^ervices bad bee^ disregarded^ and that he had again taken up 
arms* LuccHEsiHi. 

« I ctnnot persuade i^E^ys^ that there is occasion to point oot 
to the trader the force and pertioency of this argument, althoogli 
it be ^Uiptically e^fum/od. To be aissvired of the jtnie ^nlfip 
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unite with him; — * it is a hard part to speak of 
Thebes in this assembly j for, such is your aversion 
to this people, that you will not hear the voice of 
truth itself, if it seems at all to favour thein. How- 
ever, it is the duty of those who debate on great af- 
fairs, by no means, and on no pretence whatever, to 
suppress any argument which may prove of use. — 
I say, then, that so far are the Thebans from ever, 
at any time, uniting with the King against the 
Greeks, that they would freely give the greatest 
treasures, were they possessed of them, to purchase 
a fair occasion of atoning for their ancient errors 
with respect to Greece. But, let the Thebans be 
ever so unhappily disposed, still we must all be sen^ 
siblc, that, if they unite with him, their enemies 
must necessarily unite with the Greeks. And I 
trust that the cause of justice, and the friends to 
this cause, will ever prove superior to traitors, and 
to all the force of the Barbarian. Let us not then 

cation of the phrase ir^is rov B^Ctf^ov, "wc need but cast our eye'^ 
to a sentence a little farther on, ix, ftuiy y^ tm IIPOS t»; IcdiS 

t^y/ivHS lioXi^ujv, from the xvars luaged against hh inf^ccifari, 

» Tl^c l^istory of both nations accounts for the detestation with 
-which the Athenians are supposed to hear the nanrie of the The- 
bsns : and perhapsi it were impossible, that two nations, so differ- 
ent in genius and manners^ ever should entertain any sentiments 
pi friendship and esteem fpr each oth^r. Our orator, however, 
was far superior to national prejudices. He considered, without 
partiality, the real interests of his country, whose welfare should 
be a statesman's passion. Yet, his regard for the people of 
Tllebes^as numbered, by iEschines, $^ong his crimes. — The 
error which, he says, they would, if possible, redeem, was their 
joining with Xerxes in bis invasion of Greece* Fkancis. 
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yield to these extravagant alarms ; nor rashly brave . 
" all consequences, by being first to take up arms. 

Nor do I think that any other of the Grecian states 
should look upon this war with terror. Is there a 
inan among thcra^ who is not sensible, that*, while 
they regarded the Persian as their common enemy, 
and maintained a firm union with each other, their 
fortune was completely happy : but when, by a 
fatal reliance on his fi-iendship, they were betrayed 
into contests and dissentions among themselves, 
their calamities were so great, as to exceed all the 
imprecations which the most inveterate malice could 
invent ? And shall that man, whom fortune, whom 
heaven itself pronounces, as a friend, unprofitable ; 
as an enemy, of advantage ; — shall he, I say, be 

/eared? By no means. Yet, let us have the due 
regard to ourselves ; let us have the due attention 
to the disorders and suspicions of the rest of Greece ; 
and let us not incur the charge of injustice. Could 
we, indeed, with all the Greeks united firmly on 
our side, attack him single and unsupported, I would 
not then 3uppose that you could be charged with 
injustice. But, as this is not to be expected, Jet us 

-be cautious: Jet us afford him no pretence of ap- 
pearing to assert the rights of the other Greeks. If 

a The well-known and great events described in tbc^istory of 
Greece, confirm these observations of the orator fully, with re- 
spect to all the Grecian states. Yet we may concur with the 
Italian comnwntator in supposing, tliat they had the Lacederao* 
nians particularly in view 3 to whom they are, indeed, emincDtJy 
applicable. 

y 4 
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we continufe quiet, his applications to them will be 
suspicious : if we ate the first to take up arms, he 
will sQpm justified, by our hostilities^ in his attempts 
to gain their friendships 

Do not then discover to the world the melafir 
choly state of Greece, by inviting those to an alli- 
ance, whom you cannot gain ; and by engaging in 
a war, which you cannot support. Be quiet, be 
resolute, be prepared. Let not the emissaries of 
Persia report to their King, that Greece and Athens 
are distracted in their councils, are confounded by 
their fears, are torn by dissensions. No: let them 
lather tell him, that, if it were not equally shame- 
ful, for the Greeks to violate their honour and their 
oaths, as it is to him matter of triumph, they would 
have long since marched against him ; add that, if 
you do not march, you are restrained solely by a 
regard to your own dignity : that it is your prayer 
to all the gods, that he may be seized with the in- 
fatuation, which once possessed his ancestprs ; and 
then, he would find no defect of vigour in your 
ineasures. He knows, that by our wars wit!) his 
ancestors, this state became happy and powerful ; 
that, by our peaceftil demeanour before these wars, 
tve acquired a superiority over the other Grecian 
states, never more observable than at present. He 
^nows, that the affairs of Greece require some 
power to be either voluntarily or accidentally the 
instrument of a general peace; he knows, that he 
himself must prove that instrument;^ if he once atr 
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tempts to raise a war : and, therefore, these infpr* 
mations will have thpir due weight and credit. 

That I may not longer abuse your patience, I 
shall repeat the sum q( my advice, and th^n de- 
^scend. 

You should prepare your force against your prcr 
sent enemies : you should use this force against the 
Kino, against any power that m^y attempt to injure 
you. But never bp thp first to break through the 
bounds of justice, either in council or in action, 
ypu should be solicitous, not that our speeches, but 
that pur conduct may be worthy of our illustriou$ 
descent. Act thus, and you will serve not your- 
selves only, but the men who oppose these mea- 
sures : for they will not feel yoijr resentment here* 
after, if they be not suffered to mislead you now% 

• What effect this oration had on the people, we may learn 
from a passage in the oration for the Rhodians $ of which (he 
following is a translation : ** There are some among you who may 
" remember, that at the time \yhen the affairs of Persia were 
'« the subject pf opr consultations, I was the first, the only, or 
*' alnK)st the only one, to recommend it a? the wisest measure, 
f* not to assign your enmity to the King, as the motive of your 
?« armament: to make your preparations against your avowed 
f adversaries, and to employ them even against him, should he 
*' attempt to injure you. Nor did I urge these things without 
** your full cpnciirrcncc : they were received with applause." 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IN order to prepare the reader for the perusal 
of the foflowing oration, it is necessary to recal 
to his vievr some of the late important transact 
tions in Grrecce. He is not to be informed of 
the flourishing condition of Sparta, after the 
famous Pcloponnesian war; the immoderate 
ambition of that state, and the war in which the 
Spartans were consequently involved with Itic- 
bes. The conduct and vigour of Epaminondas, 
the Theban, proved fatal to Sparta, and the 
battle of Leuctra put an end to the tyrannical 
dominion which this state had long exercised in 
Peloponnesus. 

Immediately after this battle, several of the 
Pcloponnesian states revolted from the Lacede*' 
monians. The Messenians, their ancient rivals, 
were restored to their original settlement, by the 
Hieban arms, after many ages of dispersion. 
The Arcadians and Argives asserted their inde- 
pency, and, assisted by the Thebans, took up 
arms against their former sovereigns. The Spar- 
tans now seemed on the point of having their 
ruin coropfeted ; they were reduced to fortify 
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their city, whose defenceless condition had been 
so long their boast ; they armed six hundred of 
their slaves, and sent a deputation to Athens, 
humbly to solicit the assistance of their old 
rivals, in this their state of extremity. 

The Athenians, who began to conceive a 
jealousy of the rbing power of Thebes, readily 
consented to join with the Lacedemonians, 
Ipbicrates was sent, with twelve thousand men, 
to their relief; and, upon advice received, that 
Epamiiiondas was marching against Lacedemon^i 
at the head of the Thebans, Argives, and Arca- 
dians, Chabrias was dispatched, with another 
reinforcement, to join the Spartans and their 
confederates* 

It is not to the present purpose to mention 
particularly the several events in the course of 
this war. It is only necessary to observe, that . 
the Arcadians, in order the better to secure that 
liberty, for which they now contended, deter* 
mined to collect all their force into one body, 
brought the detached settlements of their couh^ 
trymen to an union ; and fixed their common 
residence in a city, built by the advice and as- 
sistance of Epaminondas, (if we may believe 
Pausanias,) and called Megalopolis, or the 
QREAT CITY. This was one ooQsidorable 
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barrier agaimt th« Lacedemontan power in Pe- 
k>ponnesus ; which still subsisted, together with 
the other equitable regulations of Epaminondas, 
for securing the liberty of the Pdoponncsians. 

These were considered^ by the Lacedemo- 
nians, as so many memorials of their disgrace. 
And the least respite from the calamities of 
an unsuccessful war, was sufficient to inspire 
them with an earnest desire of recovering their 
ancient power and superiority. Greece was now 
harassed by the sacred war. Several cities of 
inferior note had changed their masters, in the 
course of this quarrel. The re-establishment of 
peace, and a settlement of the whole nation of 
Greece, were unlrersally urged as objects highly 
worthy of the general attention. And now, 
Archidamus, the king of Sparta, a subtle and 
designing prince, proposed a plan for this pur- 
pose, in appearance advantageous to the whole 
body, but, in effect, only calculated to restore 
the superiority of Sparta. He proposed, thatj^ 
in order to restore the general tranquillity, the 
several cities should be re-established in the same 
condition as before the late wars. 

This was a scheme which promised some ad- 
vantage to all the leading states. Oropus, a city 
on the confines of Boeotia, once commanded by 
the Athenians, and still claimed as their right. 
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I)ut now possessed by the Thcbans, must have 
jfctumcd to its ancient masters. Thespia and 
PiataNt, two eminent cities in Boeotia, that had 
felt the jealousy and revenge of Thebes, and now 
lay subverted and depopulated, were, by the same 
plan, to be restored and fortified. The Phocians 
were to give up two important acquisitions 
gained in the course of the sacred war; the 
cities of Orchomenus and Coronaea. But these 
and the other Boeotian cities, were only to ac- 
knowledge Thebes, as the principal and leading 
city in Boeotia, without any absolute submission 
or dependancc, and without any obedience to 
that jurisdiction which theThebans claimed and 
had exercised over them. On the other hand, 
Peloponnesus was to be reduced to its former 
state of dependance; the cities of Messene and 
Megalopolis were to be destroyed, and their In- 
habitants dispersed ; so as to restore the Spartans 
to the power of resuming that tyrannical domi- 
nion, which they had formerly exercised over 
their neighbours. . 

Archidamus began with endeavouring to re- 
gain that authority in Peloponnesus, to which 
the Spartans aspired. A dispute was soon raised 
between Sparta and Argos, about the boundaries 
of their dominions. And the king of Sparta, hav- 
ing in vain attempted to succeed, by practising 
3 
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secretly with Nicostratus, the principal citizen of 
Argos, determined to have recourse to arms. 

The people of Megalopolis were equally con- 
cerned in this quarrel. A war was on the point 
of breaking out in Peloponnesus; each side was 
assiduous to gain over the states of Greece, And 
on this occasion both the Megalopolitans and 
Lacedemonians sent their ambassadors to 
Athens ; the one to solicit for assistance and 
support, the other to prevail on the, Athenians 
to continue neuter. 

On this occasion was the assembly convened ; 
in which the following oration was delivered. 
Each state had its partisans in this assembly, 
and the speakers, on both sides, seem to have 
delivered their sentiments with the utmost heat 
and animosity. The orators who opposed the 
demands of Megalopolis, urged the connections 
of Athens vAth the Lacedemonians, in the The- 
ban war, and the dishonour arid inconsistency of 
arming against their old fellow-soldiers. They 
represented the old attachment of the Megalo- 
politans to Thebes in the most odious and sus- 
picious colours ; and declared, that, by support- 
ing them and depressing Lacedemon, they 
would in effect render the Theban power highly 
formidable, if not irresistible ; nor did they for- 

VOL. I. 5& 
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get to urge, that, by acquiescing in the attempts 
of Lacedemon to re-establish its power in Pelo- 
ponnesus, they themselves would be entitled to 
the assistance of that state, in order to recover 
the dominions which had been wrested from 
them. Through this whole debate, the Athe- 
nians seem to have been entirely influenced by 
motives of policy and convenience. And the 
reader will find these urged by Demosthenes, 
with the utmost address and artifice, in favour 
of the people of Megalopolis, in the following 
oration. 

That this oration was pronounced in the ar- 
clionship of Theodemus, or Eudemus, we arc 
informed by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (in 
Epist. ad Ammae.) And this Eudemus was 
Archon, according to Diodorus, in the fourth 
year of the hundred and sixth Olympiad. In 
the beginning of the next year the L/aqedemo- 
nians made their irruption into Arcadia. So 
that it is probable, that the ambassadors were 
received at Athens about the latter end of the 
year, (/. e. a little before the summer solstice,) 
when the Lacedemonians were just preparing 
to take the field, and the Arcadians threatened 
•with immediate danger. 
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THE ORATION 

FOR THE 

MEGALOPOLITANS. 

Eodcmo, Archon — Olympiad 105.- An. 4. 

The spealcers on both sides seem to me, ye meil 
of Athens! equally to blame: the partisans of the 
Arcadians, and the advocates for Lacedemon. Like 
the deputies of these communities, not like your 
citizens, to whom their deputations arc addressed, 
they excuse, they inveigh against each other*. 
This, I say, is to act like deputies ; but to speak 
with a true patriot spirit, to attend entirely to the 

a This heat and acrimony did not always proceed from convic- 
tion and zeal for the public interest. Every city, or community, 
that solicited any matter in the Athenian assembly, first took care 
to secure managers and advocates among the popular speakers.* 
If the interposition of these pleaders proved successful, they were 
sometimes rewarded with a statue erected in the city, whose in^ 
terests ib&y bad supported 5 sometimes, and, indeed, n^ore fre- 
quently, with a sum of money. Agreements were formally mad% 
and, in some cases, securities givea for the payment of this £ej6» 
In the oration of ^schines against Ct^iphon, we have pne in- 
stance of a transaction of this nature, between the city of Qrcom, 
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interest of the state, free from all fectious principles ; 
these are their duties, who assume the character of 
our counsellors. But now, were not their persons 
known, did they not speak our language, I should 
have taken many of them for two distinct people, 
the one of Arcadia, the other of Lacedemon. 

How hazardous a part it is to urge your real in- 
terests, is to me apparent; for, in this. violence of 
opposition, where you are all alike deceived, as 
well the favourers of this, as the supporters of the 
opposite opinion, should a man attempt to point' 
out the just mean between them, and should you 
prove impatient of direction, he would gratify nei- 
ther party; he would be calumniated by both^ 
Yet still, I freely choose, if such must be my fate, 
rather to be thought weakly impertinent, than to 
su^r any men to mislead you from what I d^m 
•most advantageous to the state. There are other 
points, of which, if I have your permission, I shall 
hereafter speak. I now proceed, firom principles 
acknowledged equally by all, to deduce such truths 
as I think of greatest moment 

' There is not a man* who can deny, that it is for 

' '^ncl Demosthenes himself; where the sdpulattoii was so notori« 
' ous ds to appear dpbn the pubHc records of this city ; and so firm 
' and binding, as to ol^ ige the people of Oreom, m a time of their 
OcHsttess, to 0iortgage their revciraes to the orator, as a sacurity for 

* '¥h^ sb^ agre^ on } and to pay inteiest, monthly/ until the ^ria- 

i-H^VccmM be <Micharged. 

* T^ere is not a man, &c. TJpdn this principle it is^ that the 
3 
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the interest of Athens, that both the Lacedemonians, 
and the Thebans also, should be weak. But, such 
is the present state of things, (if any conjecture may 
be formed from the discourses we so often hear,) 
that, if *Orchomenus, and Thespia, and Plataea, be 

orator founds all his reasoning. The wars, which these three 
leading states carried on against each other, were either for ac- 
quiring, or supporting, or recovering, the sovereignty in Greece. 
A passion for this pre-eminence constituted the principal part of 
national yirtue and merit. They talked, indeed, of the interest 
of the whole body of Greece, of an extensive regard and affec- 
tion to this body, and of the necessity of a just balance of power. 
Yet, in these days of degeneracy, at least, the duty qf aggrandiz- 
ing their own community was frequently made the great law of 
the morality of statesmen. And this contributed no less to ther 
final ruin of the Grrccian states, than their luxury ^nd corruption. 
*' Graeci9 civitates dum imperare singule cupiunt, imperjum 
^' omnes perdiderunt,'* saith Justin. A strict union with each 
other was necessary^ even to the being and support of each. But 
for extensive dominion, the consitution and circumstances eyea 
of the most eminent of their communities were by no means 
calculated. 

* There were two cities in Greece of this name, the one in Ar- 
cadia, the othrr^ of which the orator here speaks, in Bototia^ an an* 
cient and illustrious city, to which Thebes was tributary, in tlie, 
heroic times, until Herculqs enabled it to assert its jndcpendence. 
After the battle of Leuctra, the Thebans determined to reduce 
this rival city to their obedience, but were restrained by the mo- 
deration of Epaminondas, who prevailed on his countrymen to. 
admit the people of Orchomenus to their alliance, instead of re- 
ducing them to slavery. However, after the battld of M3ntina?a, 
in which this general fell, the Thebans found a pretence for exe- 
cuting their former severe purposes against Orchomenus. Three 
hundred Orchomcnian cavalry had joined with certain Tbeban ex-? 
iles, in a conspiracy to overturn the aristocratical constitution- 
of Tbebes^j and were betrayed by those whom they had agreed* 
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re-peopled, the Thebans must be weak: that the 
Lacedemonians, if* Arcadia be reduced to their 
obedience, and the great city be possessed by 
them, must once niore become powerful. We arc 
therefore to be careful not to suffer these to be 
great and formidable, befoce the othei-s ^re reduced i 
nor tp betray ourselves into greater inconveniencjes 
by the strength of Lacedemon, than can possibly be 
compensated by the weakness of Thebes. Not that 
we assert, that it is more eligible to have the Lace- 
to assist. The Thebans, not contented with confining thpir 
vengeance to the guihy, seized thfe city of Orchomenus, put the 
citizens to the sword, and made slaves of their wives and chil- 
jdrcn. LuccHEsiN|. 

Of Thespis and Plataea, the reader will find some short account, 

in the note, p. 105, on the Oration on the Peace. The vicinity 

of these three cities to Thebes, and their hatred to the Thebans, 

inspired by the remembrance of injuries never to be forgotten, 

, sufiiciently explain the assertion of Demosthenes. 

• The subversion of the Lacedemonian power, seems to. have 
been not feo much the eflfect of the defeat of Leuctra, as of the re- 
volt of their allies in Peloponnesus, and particularly of the Arca- 
dians. It was not difficult for a warlike nation to have re-assem? 
bled and reinforced its troops, after sjich an engagement. Nor 
could the Thebans have ventured to pursue their victory so far, 
as even to threaten Sparta with slayer}', unless they had been as- 
sisted by the Arcadians. Hence, the Thebans and Athenians 
ever courted the alliance of the Peloponnesians, and cultivate^ 
their friendship with the greatest assiduity. And hence the orator 
is justly warranted to observe, that the power pf Lacedemon must 
rise tp a formidable pitch, by the reduction of the Arcadians, 
who, by the extent of their, territory and the strength of their 
towns, were, next to Sparta, evidently the most considerable of 
-^he Pploponnesian states. Lyccii£S|ifi« 
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demonians our enemies than the Thebans. This is 
not the point we would support: but thwit neither 
of them should have the power of injuring us in 
any instance ; for thus only can our fears be re- 
moved, and our security established. 

But it will be said, " Yes ! this is indeed a point 
" of utmost moment: yet it is grievous to make 
^* those our allies, against whom we fought at 
" Mantinaea; to unite with them agamst the very" 
" men with whom we then shared the dangers of 
** the field." Grievous, I confess, it is ; but let 
such delicacy gain some attention among others. 
Let the parties once agree to live in peace, and we 
shall not, we need not, send support to the Mega- 
lopolitans: our svyords shall not then be drawn 
against our old fellow-soldiers. One party (as 
they profess) arc already in alliance with us, the 
other are now soliciting our alliance: what have 
we farther to desire? But, what if justice should be 
violated ? if war should be resolved on ? 

If it be the sole object of debate, whethei we 
should give up the great city to the dominion 
of Lacedemon, or no; let us give it up: I do not 
contend against it, though it be not just : let us arm 
against those who once shared with us the dangers 
of the field. But we are all convinced, that, if 
once masters of this city, they will instantly attack 
MessenS : let any one of those who have been so se- 
vcre on the Megalopolitans arise and say, what con- 

z4 
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duct he would recommend to us on such an erncr- 
gency. They are silent. But you arc not to be 
informed^ that, whether they should urge us or dis- 
suade us, we should be obliged to send succours 
both" by those sacred oaths which engage us 
to Messend, and by our interest, which requires 
that this city should subsist. Consider, therefore, 
tv^ith yourselves, which would be the noblest and 
roost benevolent procedure, to begin your oppo- 
sition to the encroachments of Lacrdemon, by 
the defence of the Megalopolitans, or that of the 
Messcnians. In the one case, you will appear at- 
tentive only to the safety of the Arcadians, and to 
the solid estabhshment of that tranquil iity, for 
which you have exposed yourselves to tl^e dangers 
and the toils of war. In the other, all mankind 
roust sec, that, in defending Messenc, you art not 
80 much from principles of equity, as from your 
fears of Lacedemon. Our designs and acuons 
should be just ; but wc should becareful, that at the 
same time they may also prove conducive to, our 
interest**. 

^TheLacedemoDianSy mortified and incensed at the rc-csta«» 
bHfhment of Messeo^, refused to include this state in the general 
peace, which was made after the battle of Mantinaea ; and whoi 
the Thebans were once involved in the Phociau war, determined 
to seize the opportunity of oppressing those Peloponnesians who 
had united with their rivals. Hostilities were declared at^ainst 
the Messenians: this people applied for succour to the Athenians^ 
^who engaged to defend them against invasions^ though they ro« 
fused to assist them in any ofTeosive measures. This &eem8 to 
\^ve been the engag^sment to which tbe orator refers. 

^ The reasoning in this passage may possibly deserve to be 
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It is urged, bjr those who have spoken on the 
other side, that we should endeavour to regain 
Oropus. But, should we now make those our ene- 
mies, who would assist us in this design, we must 
forfeit all hopes of their assistance. It is my opi- 
nion, too, that we, should attempt to regain Oropus. 
But, that Lacedemon will now become our enemy, 
if we unite with those Arcadians wIk) sue for our 
alliance, they, of all men ■ never should assert, who 

opened and illustrated somewhat farther than can be done by a^ 
simple deiail of historical facts. It is one of the numberless yv« 
stances of our orator's accommodating his style and manner of 
address to the quickness and liveliness of his countr}'mcnj and 
complimenting their understandings^ by leaving son.ething to be 
supplied by them. The purport of his argument seems to be 
this : " Sooner or later we must oppose the attempts of Lace* 
'* demon, to extend our sovereignty. Our own interest requires 
*' it, as well as our regard to equity, ond the general interest of 
** Greece. To both we owe the due attention, and it should be 
*' our care to ipake them coincide : while the Arcadians are sap* 
** ported, the Lacedemonians cannot be supposed sufEcic^tlj 
*' powerful to become an object of terror : our interposition, 
*' therefore, in favour of the Arcadians, will be regarded as the 
** pure effect of public spirit. But, if the Xacederoonians be 
" first suffered to reduce Arcadia, and the Athenians then begin 
** to oppose their farther progress, the motives of equity and pub^ 
*^ lie spirit may, indeed, still be pleaded, but those of sclf-intc- 
*' rest must necessarily be supposed to have had the greater in* 
*' fluence." 

a Thty «f aU men never ^hotdd, &c. Because these men tbeq; 
reasoned from the necessity of preserving a due balance of power, 
and preventing any one state from becoming formidable. The re- 
sentment of the party to be opposed, they theb considered as of 
no weight against so cogent an argument. The same argument 
was now urged, with eqiial force and propriety, in fiivoor of tlie 
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persuaded us to support the Lacedemonians in the 
time of their distress. For, when the whole body 
of the Peloponnesians was ready to unite with us ; 
when they called on us to lead them against the 
Lacedemonians, the very men who now urge this 
objection*, persuaded you to reject their overtures, 
(which forced them to apply to Thebes, then their 
sole resource,) and to expend your treasures, and 
-«idanger your persons, in defence of Lacedemon.— 
Surely, you could not have acted with such spirit, to 
save this people, had you been fairly told, that, when 

Arcadians. They could not, therefore, urge an objection novr> 
which, in a case exactly parallel, they had affected to despise. 

• The history of this fact, as defcribed by Xenophon, docs not 
exactly agree with this passage, unless supplied and illustrated 
by the narration of Diodorus. After the battle of Leuctra, the 
Athenians offered liberty to all the states of Peloponnesus. The 
Manlinaeans, thus enpouraged, determined to fortify their city, 
but were opposed' by the Lacedemonians, who first remonstrated 
by their deputies, and then look up arms. Many of the Arcadi- 
ans themselves refused to give up their authority over some of 
their dependent cities. This produced a war between the Lace- 
demonians, Tegcans, and their allies, on one part j and the Man- 
tinaeans, and the principal Arcadian states, on the other. The 
Mantinacans and Arcadians were victorious : ^' Y^t still,** saith 
Diodorus, (1. 15. an. 4. Olym. 102.) ^* they dreaded the weight 
*• of Sparta, and could not venture, by themselves, to carry on 
•' the war. They, therefore, gained over the Argian^ and Eleani, 
'* and sent an embassy to the Athenians, inviting thena to unite 
•* in the confederacy against the Spartans. — But, as they could 
^' gain no attention at Athens, they had recourse to theThebans, 
" and prevailed on them to join in a league, against Laccde- 
*V mon." This extract from Diodorus throws sufficient light on 
the piiescnt passage. Lucchesiki, 
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once saved, no restraint must be prescribed to their 
desires, no bounds to their injustice ; else they would 
retain no sense of that safety which we gave thenu 
Let it then be supposed, that our forming an alli- 
ance with the Arcadians be ever so repugnant to 
the views of the Lacedemonians ; slill, that grati- 
tude which they owe to this state for their preser- 
vation, at a time when they were threatened witli 
ihe utmost dangers, should far outweigh any re- 
sentment they may conceive, from our opposing 
their injustice. And, can they then deny us their 
assistance to regain Oropus ? This would prove them 
the most abandoned of mankind.* No ! by the 
gods, I cannot suspect them of such baseness ! 

I HEAR it also urged, and am surprised at the ob- 
jection, That, by this alliance with the Arcadians, 
and by the measures now proposed, the state must 
contradict its former conduct, and thus lose its cre- 
dit. To me, Athenians ! the very contrary seems 
manifest. ' And why ? Because it cannot be denied, 
that, in defending the Lacedemonians, in granting 
the like defence to Thebes, in former times, and, 
lately, in saving the Euboeans*, and then admitting 
them to an alliance, we have uniformly pursued 
one and the same design. — And, what is this ? The 
protection of the .injured. — And, if this be so, the 
pharge of inconsistency must be urged, not against 

a In saving the Euhoeans. At the time when the Thcbans had 
gained possession of a part of the island, with an intent of de- 
ftroying the Athenian power inEuboea. See notc*> p. 10, on Phil U 
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US, but those who refuse to adhere to justice, Af- 
fiiirs have changed, by means of those whose ambi<« 
tion is unbounded. Tbb state hath not changed. 

It appears to me, that the Lacedemonians arc 
now acting a subtle and insidious part. They say, 
that the Eleans* ought to have a portion of Tri- 
phylia ; the Pfiliasians, Tricaranus ; some others of 
the Arcadians, the territories which ane theirs ; and 
we, Oropus. Not that they wish to sec each of us 
in possession of our rightful dominions. Far from 
it ! Such public-spirited sentiments are new to 
them. They but affiect this zeal for the support of 
all in the recovery of their several interests ; that, 
when they themselves march against Messenc, all 
may arm in their cause, and cheerfully join with 
them ; or else appear to act unjustly, who had their 
concurrence in regaining their particular claims ; 
and yet refuse to grant them the like returns of 
friendship. It is my opinion, in the first place, 
that, without subjecting any part of Arcadia to the 
power of the Lacedemonians, Athens will regain 
Oropus : that these people will themselves support 

• That the Eieans, &c.] Triphylia was a district on the sea^ 
coast, situated betw^n £lis and Messene. Certain Arcadian ex« 
iles had seized Lassio, its principal citj, and delivered it to tiie 
Eleans. This produced a war, in which Triphylia so often 
changed its ma8tcrsJ^ that the right to it became doubtful. The 
Arcadians, however, prevailed, at length, and now possessed se- 

v^al cities it^ this district. Tricaranus had been taken from 

the PhliasianSf by the. Arglives^ some time after the baule of 
lidoctra. 
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our claini^ if they have the least regard to justice : 
and, that there are others* to support it, who think 
that Thebes should not be suffered to possess the 
rights of others. But, were it evident, that unless 
we permit the Lacedemonians to overturn all Pelo- 
ponnesus, we never can be able to obtain this 
city, I should think it more eligible (if I may so 
speak) absolutely to resign our pretensions to Oro- 
pus, than to abandon Messene and Peloponnesus to 
the Lacedemonians. It is not in this particular 
alone, that we are to attend to the conduct of Lace- 
demon. — But, I suppress those thoughts which are 
now starting. I only say, we are, in many instances, 
exposed to danger. 

^ As to the actions of the Megalopolitans against 
this state, during the connexion with the Thebans, 
it is absurd to urge these now as criminal. It is 
absurd, I say, when they are inclined to form a 
strict union with us, that so they may redeem their 

* TA^re arc others, &c.] The Phocians, Tbessalians, and Co- 
rinthians, who were now engaged against the Thebans in the 
lacted war. 

b The objections on the other side were : '* Bliall we arm 

*' against the Lacedemonians, our feDow-soldiers, in the Theban 

^' war ?*' And " shall we assist the Arcadians, who drew their 

" swords against us at Mantiniea ?*' Both very popular, and likely 

to influence the assembly. The speaker seems particularly to 

4madthe latter; he states it in gentle and extenuating terms : 

fhis $nswer hath as much art and liveliness as force ^ and he ap* 

jears ncft at all indjiped to dwell long, or particular^ oa thi5 

point. 
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former condtict, by doing us eficctual service, ma- 
liciously to seek for all pretences to defeat such fa- 
Tourable intentions; and not to consider, that the 
greater zeal and ardour they are proved to have dis- 
covered for the interest of Thebes, the greater and 
the juster should be your resentment against those 
who deprived the state of such confederates. (For 
your protection they first solicited, before their ap- 
plication to the Thebans.) These are the wretched 
arguments of men, who wish that these people 
should unite with other states. 

From all the judgment I can form, on the most 
mature reflection, I am persuaded, (and there arc 
many here, who agree with me in this opinion,) 
that, if the Lacedemonians are once masters of Me- 
galopolis, Messene must certainly be in danger. 
Should they gain this city also, I say, we must form 
an alliance with the Thebans. And, it will be 
much more noble, much more advantageous, -at 
once to take those allies of the Thebans to our pro- 
tection, and vigorously to oppose the ambition of 
Lacedemon ; than to refuse them that protection, 
because allies to the Thebans; to abandon them to 
their oppressors ; and thus be forced to save Thebes 
itself from ruin ; nay, to involve this our own state 
in danger. Fori cannot think it a matter of no 
consequence to Athens, that the Lacedemonians 
should be masters of Megalopolis, and resume their 
ancient greatness: while, even now, I see them 
draw the svvord, not to defend jthcir state from 
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wrong, but to regain that sovereign power which- 
they formeriy enjoyed. And what were their de- 
signs, a when they enjoyed this power, you can bet- 
ter say than I ; and must, therefore, feel the justcr 
and the stronger apprehensions. 

I WOULD gladly ask our speakers, those who ex- 
press such aversion to Thebes, and those who de- 
clare themselves the enemies of Lacedemon; whe- 
ther in these, their particular resentments, they be 
actuated by a regard to you, and to your interests ; 
or, whether they severally hate the Thebans, for the 
sake of the Lacedemonians ; and the Lacedemo- 
nians, from their affection to the Thebans. If, for 
their sakes; they have lost their reason, and arc 
each unworthy of our attention : if for our interest ; 
whence this unnecessary zeal for their favourite 
states ? It is possible, very possible, to humble the 
Thebans, without aggrandizing the Lacedemonians. 
This may be easily effected, as I shall now endea-* 
Tour to convince you. 
I 

It is well known, that men are, to a certain de- 
gree, obliged by shame, to adhere to justice, even 
where their inclinations are averse. They affect 
to appear strenuous against every injurious at- 

» The lovcreignty of Lacedemon is to be dated from the de- 
struction of Athens by Lysander, in the first year of the ninety- 
fourth Olympiad^ a considerable time before the birth of Demos- 
thenes^ but within the. memory of some citizens : at least, the 
consequences of this important event must have been remem- 
bered by numbers in the assembly. . 
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tempt ; especially, when, in any instances, thry have 
suflfered by such attempts. Here we find the great 
cause of all disorders, the origin of all calamities, 
disinterested regard to justice. To avoid this danger, 
therefore, in our attempts to reduce the power of 
Thebes, let us declare^ that Thespia, and Orcho- 
menus, and Plataea, must be restored : let us exert 
ourselves for this purpose, and call on others to 
assist us. Thus shall our true regard to equity, our 
real patriot spirit, be displayed in this generous 
concern for the restoration of ancient cities. But, 
at the same time, let us not abandon Messcne and 
Megalopolis to the power of their oppressors. Let 
us not, under the pretence of serving the Thespians 
and Plataeans, look on with unconcern, whilst cities 
now in being, already filled with inhabitants, are 
razed to their foundations. If we/ shew this equal 
regard to justice, there is not a state in Greece but 
will readily unite with us, to wrest from the The- 
bans their unjust acquisition. If not, this people 
roust Necessarily oppose our endeavours to restore 
the cities j an event which they must justly regard 
as their own destruction : and, in our own aflFair«, 
the attempt must prove inefFcctuaL And what, in 
truth, can be expected, if we are ever suffering cities, 
now in being, to be destroyed; and demanding, 
that cities, long since ruined, should be restored ? 

It hath been urged in this debate, by those who 

a Our oivn affair.'] That is, the rccovtry of Oropus. ^ 
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have spc4cen with the' greatest appearatwe of reason, 
that these people should take down*, the. public 
monumentg of their treaty, with Thebes, if they 
mean- to be real allies to this state. . On the qther 
side, it is alleged, that it i« oot oaonumehts, but in-, 
terest, which they r^^^gard a^ the esstotial cause of 
friendship: that they must look on, those as iheir 
real aUies, who will grant them. their assistance. 

But, however sincerely they may thus profess, 
this is my opinion ; that you should demand, both 

» The public monmitents, &C. In the original, Ta; STHAAS 
nocBsXiiv fas if^os ®y}^ofiovs. It was the custom in Greece, that 
the treaties of the several states, and the conditions of these trea- 
ties, should be inscribed on columns which were erected; and,' 
while the treaties subsisted, were preserved in the most public 
and frequented places, as, in the scenes of their great games, 
where the whole nation was cdllected at particular seasons, and 

.there had an opportunity of being witnesses of the terms agreed 
on. The observance of these was, in some sort, a matter of na- 
tional concern, and came under the cognizance of the great coun- 
cil of Amphictyons. That the contracting powers themselves 

- might have the monuments of their public acts continually la, 
view, the like columns were erected in the most conspicuous 
placed of their cities. TJins we learn from Thucydldes, (1. 5.) 
that, when the Athenians and Lacedemonians had concluded a 
truce for fifty years, in the tenth year of the famous Pelopon- 
cesian war, it was provided, that tlie columns on which the treaty 
was inscribed, should be erected in such places as have been men- 
tioned. SrrjXxs $s st^cou OXvif.Ttida-i, ?ca! Tl'j%iy y.cu \(Th\Lw Koa hf 
A^vois iv moXei, kcu iv AaKs^aiy^ovi Aju^yKAaio/. Pausanias ob- 
serves, that in his days, many of these columns were preserved in 
the Oly oipiaii temple, and particularly that which was the monu- 
ment of the treaty concluded between the Athenians, Argians, 
jfnd Mantinaans, in the twelfth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
VOL. I. A A 
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that tiiese monutnents be taken dowtij and that 
Lacedemon be obliged to peace. If either of these 
demands be rejected, we should then unite with 
that party which hath acquiesced* For if, when 
they arc allowed to live unmolested, the Megalo- 
politans should still adhere to their connexions with 
tiie Thebans, they must discover to the world, that 
they were influenced by the hopes conceived from 
the superiority of Thebes ; not by motives of equity. 
If, on the other hand, when the Megalopolitans 
have, with real faith and sincerity, formed an al- 
liance with us, the Lacedemonians should still re- 
fuse to live in peace, it must be manifest, that all this 
their solicitude is not, that Thespia may be restored^ 
but that, while the Thebans are embroiled in this 
war, they may seize the opportunity of reducing all 
Peloponnesus. 

I AM surprised at some persons, who express 
dreadful appreh^isions, at the allies of Thebes be- 
coming enemies to Lacedemon; yet, should Lace- 
demon subdue these people, see no danger in such 
an event ; especially, when we have the experience 
of past times to assure us, that the Thebans have 
ever used those allies* against the Lacedemonians ; 

* By t^se a/lies, the orator undoubtedly means not the Arca- 
dians only, but the whole body of the Pdoponnesian states. And 
what he observes of these states, is fully confirmed by history. To 
mention only the more famous battles fought between the The- 
bans and Athenians, it appears, that the former wei^ not assisted 
>y the Woponnciians in their first unsuccessful engagement at 
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the Lacedemonians, when their masters, have evet 
employed them against us. It is, therefore, seri- 
ously to be considered, that, shouW you now refuse 
to admit the Megalopolitans to your alliance, they 
must either be subverted and dispersed ; and then 
the Lacedemonians, at once, become powerful ; or 
they must escape the danger ; (as we sometimes see 
strange and unexpected events;) and, then, with 
good reason, they must become firm associates to 
the Thebans : but, if we accept of these their over- ' 
tures, they must then owe and acknowledge their 
preservation to this state. 

Tanagra; (An.i. O1.80.) in the second, when they trcre vic- 
torious ; (An. 2. Ol. 83.) or in the third, when thef were agtia 
oon^ufiped; (An. 1. Ol. 8g.) or in their victory at Deliiun, in the 
following year. On the other band, after the battle of Leuctrtji 
the Thebans were joined by the Arcadians in their invasion of 
Sparta, (An. S. Ol. 102.) and the next year entered the territory 
of Lacedemon, in conjunction with the Arcadians, Argives, and , 
Eleans. But the Lacedemonians were assisted by their Pe)opon« 
nesian allies, in all their wars with the Athenians. In the great 
Feloponnesian war, " the confederates of the LacedenMHUAOs 
*« were," says Thucydides, 1. 2, *' all the Peloponnesians that 
^ dwelt within the Isthmus, except the Ar^ves and Aducaof* 
'^ who had attachments to each of the .contending parties**' 
Aaxg^oiftoviwy jXiV 6i Juftitta^ot, TliX<yifoyviia'm [jt^iv w Sflos Ic^fiu 

Many other instances, to the same purpose, might be produced 
horn history. But should it be object^ to the assertion of the 
orator, that, at the battle of Mantinaea, some of the Peloponne- 
»ti^ united with the Thebans against the Athenian powers, the 
ai^wer is obvious, tlifit the Athenians were not the objects of this 
oonfederacj ; that it wa^s formed against the Spartans, to whom 
Atfaent <erved but a? an auxiliary. Lvcommtivi. 

A a2 
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But let us tarn our thoughts from their fortunes 
and their dangers, and fix our attention on the The-r 
bans and Lacedemonians. Should this war prove 
fatal to the Thebans> (as our interest requires,) still 
the power of the Lacedemonians will be duly cir- 
cumscribed, whilst they have the Arcadians on 
their borders, ever ready to arm against them. But, 
suppose the Thebans should prove superior to their 
dangers, should still defend their country, and 
should not fall before their enemies; yet, must they 
be the less powerful, if on our side we be strength- 
ened by allies, to whom we ourselves gave being. 
At all events, therefore, the interest of the state de- 
mands, that we should not abandon the Arcadians ; 
that, if preserved, they should not seem to owe their 
preservation to themselves; that they should not 
owe it to any others ; but that it should be the act 
of the Athenians. 

And now, my fellow-citizens ! I call the gods to 
\Vitness, that I have spoken, not from^ private afFec* 
lion, not from particular resentment to either party,, 
but from a regard to what I deem the real interest 
of m^ country. This, then, is my opinion j that 
you should not abandon the people of Megalo- 
polis ; no, nor any weaker state to the pqwer of the 
stronger*. 

' ■ It d«cs not appear from history that this oration had the due 
affect. Whether the prospect of recovering Oropus had greater 
influence than the more liberal and less confined policy of Dci- 
mosthcncs3 or, whether the present circumstances and connexions^ 
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of the Athenians prevented ihem from acting in favoQr of the 
Megalopolitans ; certain it is, that they did not exett themselves 
on this occasion, in defence of the liberty of Peloponnesus. The 
quarrel was carried on, for some short time. The Lacedemo- 
nians had generally the advantage ; but soon found it necessary 
to end the war^ by a truce with the people of Megalopolis. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

AN attempt made (in the hundred and fifth 
Olympiad) to reduce the states of Chios, Cos, 
and Rhodes, to a dependency on Athens, pro- 
duced the war, well known by the name of The 
Social War; which >vas, for three years, sup- 
ported by the Athenians, on one side ; and, on 
the other, by the Chians, Coans, and Rhodians, 
assisted by the Byzantines, and by Mausolus, 
king of Caria ; which prince, (or rather his wife 
Artemisia, who governed in his name,) was the 
principal agent in fomenting this quarrel. Their 
fears of the Persian arms obliged the Athenians 
to give a peace to the confederates, in which it 
was expressly stipulated, that they should h% 
free and independent. So that, in effect, these 
states triumphed over their adversary; whose 
concessions were extorted by necessity, and who, 
of consequence, harboured all the resentment of 
disappointed ambition against their opponents. 

The people of Rhodes, who had engaged 
^warmly in this confederacy, had iformerly been 
indebted to Athens for assistance, in defence of 
their popular form of govemmeiit, against the 
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favourers of aristocracy ; who, on their part, had 
been supported by the Lacedemonians. The 
peace, now concluded, promised to put an end 
to those civil commodons and revolutions to 
which the state of Rhodes had been exposed. 
But the enterprising genius of Artemisia, 
who now reigned in Caria, prompted her 
to attempt the conquest of Rhodes. The 
king of Persia favoured her design against 
an island, which, by its situation, commanded 
the i£gean sea, and rendered the passage into 
Greece secure and easy; and which he justly 
expected to gain from the Carian princess^ by 
treaty, or by arms, with less umbrage to the 
Greeks than any direct attack would give. 

, As a step previously necessary to this design, 
tfie aristocratical faction^ was, partly by the gtar 
dual influence of secret practices, and partly by 
force, established in the government of Rhodes ; 
which they proceeded to exercise in an oppres- 
sive a«id tyrannical manpicr. The people, whose 
liberties were thus overtwned, saw no resource 
in their distress, hut to apply to the generosity 
of Athens, their ancient protector. Ambassa- 
dors were cSsp^tched to implore the ^st^n^ 
of ^e great defenders of liborty ; and, in - the afr- 
-?embly convene^ on this occasioiii^ the foUowii^ 
osation was deli^^<d in favour q{ the people of 
Rhodes. 
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Their cause laboured under many difficulties. 
They had defied the people whose protection 
they were soliciting, and were now the objects 
of their resentment. — ^Their late opposition was 
considered^ at Athens, as the effect, not of a 
zeal for liberty, but of ingratitude and pride, of 
perverseness and insolence, which were repre- 
sented as a part of their national character. No 
speaker could venture to oppose these sentiments, 
which afibrded those who spoke against the 
Rhodians ample matter for invective. It was 
well known, that the Persian king interested 
himself in favour of the reigning party at Rhodes. 
The danger of irritating this prince had been, 
by Demosthenes himself, strongly urged upon 
other occasions. So that, not only the passions 
and prejudices of the assembly, but policy also, 
pleaded powerfully against the present demand 
of the Rhodians. In these circumstances, they 
required an able, artful, and insinuating advo* 
pgtp : find such they foimd in our orator. 
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ORATION 

FOR THB 

LIBERTY OF THE RHODIANS. 

Thessalo, Archon — Olympiad I07. An. 2, 

)V^HEN affairs, like these, become the subject of 
our debates, it is my opinion, Athenians ! that a 
general liberty of speech should be allowed to all 
in this assembly *. Not that I have ever thought it 

* This exordium seems to have been founded on some partictu 
lar circumstances of the assembly, or some difficulties; which 
Demosthenes was obliged to encounter, before he could obtain 
an audicnc^ : The assembly of the people at Athens was neces- 
sarily subject to tlie inconveniencies attending ^11 popular meet- 
ings. Clamour, tumult, and contention, frequently disturbed it 5 
especially, when the point in debate was of an important kind^ 
or the popular leaders divided; and, by interest or principle, 
prompted to support their different opinions and parties, with 
zeal and ardour. Sometimes, (as we learn from some passages 
in iEschines,) the leaders on one side took occasion to seize the 
gallery, from whence the speakers addressed themselves to the 
people, and, by open violence, prevented anyone from taking his 
place there, who was not a friend to the measures which they 
recommended. Sometimes the magistrates, who presided in the 
assembly, eithejr thought it necessary, for the presentation of 
peace and order, or were induced by private motives, to exert 
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difficult ta point out the measures fittest to be pur- 
sued ; for (to speak my thoughts plainly) you seem 
of yourselves sufficiently apprized of these. But to 
prevail on you to pursue them : there is the diffi- 
culty. For, when apy thing hath been resolvedj 
when it hath been confirmed by your voices, we 
are just as far from carrying it into execution, as if 
it had never been resolved. 

One particular there is, eminently distinguishable 
amongst all those favours which we owe to heaven. 
I mean, that they who, not long since, prompted 
by their insolence, appeared in arms against us, 
now rest all their hopes of safety on this state. An 
event which should inspire us with the greatest 
satisfaction. For, by a just and proper conduct 
upon this occasion, we shall, by our actions, glori- 
ously and nobly refute the ^umnies of our tra- 
duccrs. The Chians, and the Byzgntiqes, and the 
Hhodians, accused us of dangerous designs against 
them: and, from this pretence, ccmspired to raise 
the late war against us. But, it will now appear 
that* Mausolus, the great author and conductor of 

their authority, and to circumscribe that liberty of speech, for 
which the constitution of Athene liad so scrupulously provided. 
Hence, frequently arose ' a tumultuous mixture of acclamation^ 
opposition^ loud and vehement commanding,' and earnest expos- 
tulation, which formed a scene fitted to discourage and terrify 
an unexperienced or dastardly speaker ; a scene for which De- 
mosthenes prepared himself, by declaiming on the sea shore« 
amidst the roaring of the waves. 

* This passage seems to intimate that measures had been taken 
to establish the aristocracy at Rhodes, during the life-time of 
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this war — h^ who affected such wal for the inte- 
rest of the Rhodians^ — is the very person who de- 
prived them of their freedom : that* the Chians and 
Byzantines, who then professed to be their allies, 
have refused to assist them when distressed: but 
that you, the great objects of their apprehensions, 
prove to be the people, of all others, to whom alone 
they are indebted for protection. When this is once 
made manifest to the world, such must be the senti- 
ments with which you shall inspire the people of 
every community, that they will regard your friend- 
ship as the pledge of their security. And surely 
you cannot enjoy greater happiness than such an 
universal confidence and affection. 

It is with surprise I find the very persons who 
urged us to oppose the King*" in defence of the 

Mausolus. The queen, who is said to have directed and governed 
her husband, probably recommended, and made some progress in 
the execution of a design, which was crowned with complete 
success in her own reign. 

* It was, probably, the fear of Artemisia's power which pre- 
vented the Chians and Byzantines from assisting their friends the 
Rhodians to overturn the usurpation. Otherwise, the Chians, 
whose government was republican, must have exerted them* 
selves to secure' the like constitution to their allies. 

LUCCHESINI. 

t> When Artaxerxes engaged in the war wltli Nect<nebi:s, king 
•f Egypt, both parties applied to the Greeks for assistance : the 
Persian was refused -, but such numbers of Grecian mercenarief 
engaged in the service of Nectanebus, that he was enabled to 
detach four thousand of these to the assistance of the Sidoniaas. 
And probably thc^jgrcater part of these forces wcr« AtheniaQfl i ^f ^ 

6 
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Egyptians, now deterring us, by the apprehensions 
of his displeasure, from engaging in the afFairs of 
Rhodes ; and this, when it is well known that the 
Hhbdlians are really Greeks ; the others, of the num- 
uer of this prince's subjects. 

There are some among you who may remember 
that, at the time when the affairs of Persia were the 
subject of our consultations, I was the first, I think 
the only, or almost the only one, to recommend it 
as the wisest measure, not to assign your enmity to 
the King, as the motive of your armament: to 
make your preparations against your avowed ad- 
versaries: but to employ them even against him, 
should he attempt to injure you. Nor did I urge 
these things without . your full concurrence. You 
received them with applause*. On this present 

the inveterat* resentment of this people to the Persians prompted 
them to take all means of opposing them, which were not abso- 
lutely inconsistent with treaties. Lucchesini. 

■ The approbation of the people, be affects to consider as a full 
proof of the justness of these his sentiments. ** If they be then 
•* just, the King must adopt them -, no other can be recom- 
^ mended to him. And if his conduct is to be guided by such prin- 
'^ ciplesy he cannot be provoked to take up arms against the Athe- 
** nians, by their interposition in favour of the liberty of Rhodes 
•* (a Grecian state). It must be equally his interest not to oppose 
*' the Athenians, iK^here his. own kingdom is not immediately 
*• attacked, as it is for the Athenians not to give unnecessary 
*' umbrage to him. Such delicacy and caution must be «cknow- 
" ledged just and necessary, but are quite different from a supine 
*' inatte|^tioQ to all bis motions ; and an abject concession of all 
*• the conquests he may be prompted to make, however injurious 
*^ to* Greece. Such conduct would not only be dishonourable 
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occasion, my sentiments are exactly consonant to 
what I then proposed. And were I a subject to the 
Ki]^6, were I called tobe his counsellor, to him I 
should suggest the very measures I now recommend 
to you ; to fight for his own dominions, if attacked 
)by any of the Greeks ; never to indulge an cxtrava- 
gant ambition of making foreign conquests. If, 
on your part, ye men of Athens ! it be resolved to 
give up all those cities to the King, which he 
may reduce to his obedience, by surprising and de- 
ceiving some members of the several cities ; it is a 
resolution I can by no means praise. But, if ye be 
persuaded, that in the cause of justice, ye should, 
on all occasions, boldly draw the sword, and en- 
counter every difficulty ; in the first place, such oc- 
casions will occur more rarely, the more you are 
possessed with this persuasion ; and then, it must 
be acknowledged, that such sentiments are worthy 
of this state. 

That I recommend nothing new, in moving 
you to give liberty to the Rhodians ; that you will 
do nothing new, if my counsels should prevail; 

•* but impolitic. While, on the contrary, vigour and resolution 
*' prudently directed, instead of involving thera in war, roust awe 
" their enemies, and preserve ihena in peace and security.'* — This 
seems to be the sum of the present argument. And the judicious 
will probably forgive the attempt to open and illustrate particular 
jMSsages, ^s the sentiments, in this oration especially, are deli- 
vered with such liveliness and rapidity, that a reader, not strictly 
attentive, i& oftentim^ in danger of losing the-fdl view cf our 
orator. 

VOL. I. B B 
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may appear from one Instance of our former con- 
duct, which proved of important service. It may 
be rciueaibcrcd, Athenians ! that you once sent out 
Timolheus, to assist AriobarzaneS'\ It was ex- 
pressly presciibcJ in his coinniission, that he should 
not proceed to any infringenjcnt of our treaty with 
the King, He saw that Ariobarzanes had openly 
revolted from his master. He saw that Samos was 
held by Cyprothemcs, and his Persian garrison; 

•The time and circumstances of the expedition do not seem 
necessnry for illustrating the argument of Demosthenes, as he him- 
sclf hath distinctly explained the particnlars necessary for bis pur- 
pose. However, the rctidf r whose curiosity may prompt him to 
fc« ek for farther :.-:iformalion, has here a fuller account, from the 

Italian commentator. ^Thcrc is no doubt, but that Timothcus 

was sent on this expedition in the second, or the beginning of 
tlie third year of the 104th Olympiad : because, in this year, 
Ariobarzanes, together with some other satraps on the sea-ooasti 
Mansolus, and Tachus king of Egypt, revolted from Artaxcrxcs. 
Tiic rebellion of Ariobarzanes was probably unknown to the 
Athenians at this time. Tlie design of the expedition was, to 
establish this satrap in the government of Phrygia, which he had 
seized on the death of Mithridatcs, by his own authority : 
though possibly he might have assured the Athenians that he 
bad acted by the king's commission. Hence was Timotheus sent 
to support him, u ith instructions, ho Acvcr, to commit no infringe- 
ment of the trfatirs subsisting between Athens and the Persian. 
And as this grntral could not, conslNtently with these instruc- 
tions, pursur the intended expedition in favour of Ariobarzanes, it 
va!5 not wiiliout good reajon ih.U he chose to employ his force in 
tlic lelif f of ScMn!>s ; wiiich was under the jurisdiction of Athens 
aud unjustly seized by the King's lieutenants, ia order to facili- 
i;ite his operaiions against the rebels on the sea-coast. Nor was 
it at all prudtnt for the Athenians to suffer the Persians to pos- 
sess an island, from whence they might readily pass over into' 
Greece. 
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and that Tigranes, the King's own lieuteiiant, had 
placed them in this city. 1 o Ariobarzanes, there- 
fere, he refused assistance: Samos he invested^ and 
restored to freedom. And, to this day, we never 
were involved in any war, on this account. For 
there is a material difFerenbe between these two 
motives for war; the enlargement of dominion^ 
and the defence of rightful possessions. When an 
invasion is to be repelled, the contest is supported 
to the utmost ; not so, for the objects of ambition. 
Men will, indeed, attempt to gratify this passion^ 
if permitted ; but, if opposed, they do not charge 
the opposition as injurious. Nor do I think that 
Artemisia will act contrary to these principles, if 
the state should interpose in the affairs of Rhodes. 
Hear me for a moment, and judge whether my rea- 
sons be well-founded or invalid. 

I THINK, then, that if all the King's attempts 
in Egypt had been crowned with effectual success, 
Artemisia would have exerted her utmost efforts to 
reduce Rhodes to his subjection : not from an af- 
fection to the Kjng, but in order to bind Him by a 
signal favour, should be extend his dominions to 
her neighbourhood ; that, in return, he might ad- 
iiiit her to the strictest connexions of friendship. 
But, since he hath * acted — as fame reports 5 since 

* We learn from Diocjorus, (L. 16.) that, in the present year 
when the oration was delivered, Ochus had not penetrated as far 
63 Egypt ; but led his army agaimt Sidon ; which city being be- 
trayed by Mentor, and Tennes its king, was set on £1%, atid re- 

B B ^ 
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he bath been unsuccessful in all his attempts: she 
must suppo8e9 (and it is^ in &ct, the case) that this 
island can be of no other use to htm, but as a cita- 
del, to awe her kingdom, and to controul her mo-» 
tions. So that> in my c^nion, she would rather 
that we were in possession of the island, (prorided 
that this did not appear to be the act of Artemisia,) 
than that he should gain it Nor would she assist 
him in such an attempt ; at least, not with sinceritjr 
and vigour. As to the King, how he may act on 
any emergency, I do not pretend to say. But, that 
it highly import^ this state to hare it known ex- 
plicitly, whether he means to assert any claim to 
Rhodes or no ; this 1 firmly maintain. If he should^ 
our consultations are not to be confined to the Rho* 
dians ; our concern must be for oursrlves^ and for 
all the Greeks. 

. » Yet, were these Rbodians, who now possess the 

duced to ashes by the inhabitants. From hence the Persian* 
njarchcd, the next year, into Egypt, where they at first met with 
some sinister accidents, (a considerable p^rt of the army being 
lost in morasses) though in the concUision they were enabled- to 
conquer Nectancbus at Pclusidm, and to reduce him to the ut- 
most extremity. Tlius the assertion of Demosthenes seems not 
reconcileable io history, fiut it must not be forgotten, that a 
passionate eagerness for itUelligence was a distinguishing part (^ 
the character of the .Athenians : which, we must suppose, was 
frequently gratified by rumours and adfices in\'iented to please 
item, and artfully or credulously pjropagated. Soooething of 
this kii^ might have happened atpKesent? andagreeableoews 
from the Persian camp, whether iatelieved by the orator or no, 
mighl have been assumed ai certain, without any scruple, to 
aesMrer the present purpose. 
« At first gkncc, it may occur to the rcadtr to ask how it 
3 
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city, stroftg enough to nurintain their possession, I 
should not have advised them to grant you aid : 
no, though they should make you the mo6t magni- 
£(xnt promises. For I find, that, in order to dis- 
tolvc the free government, they first seduced somf 
citizens to their party ; and then, the moment they 
had gained their purpose, they drove out those very 
citizens. And they who have been false to both 

(ones that Demosthenes, who pleads for the restontion of tfa» 
popular state, here seems to speak in favour of the reigning party. 
And though the commentators, &c. take no notice of any difficulty 
In this passage, it may not be deemed impertinent to endeavour^ 

illustrate its purport and connexion. ^Demosthenes hath en* 

deavoured to prove that the King, however he may favovr or 
support the aristocracy at Rhodes, yet will not consider the inter- 
terpositioo of the Athenians, in defenpe of the liberty of that 
island, as an act of hostility against hiro ; and that neither he, 
nor Artemisia, will oppose them. ^' Not that I pretend,** saith 
the orator, " to ascertain what the King's designs are, or what 
^' measures he may pursue. But if he should assert any direct 
*' daim to the dominion of Rhodes, his treaty with the Greeks is 
" broken : We and all Greece are threatened. The question Is 
" no longer how the Rhodians shall be governed j the island 
*' must be defended for our own sake, whatever party may pre- 
** vail there. But, in such a case, it is the interest of Greece, not 
*' that of the aristocratical faction at Rhodes^ which should be 
*' considered; and however warrantable, and just, and prudent, a 
" vigorous defence of the island would then be ; yet still, nothing 
*' but necessity, nothing but the certainty of its falling into the 
'* power of the Persian, without our assistance, could induce rae 
*^ to recommend the granting that assistance. If the reigning 
" party could by themselves defend the island, they do not merit, 
y nor should they be favoured with, our interposition : but, if 
♦' not, our own and our nation's interests require, that we should 
'< defeat the designs of the Persian ^^tinbt Rhodes, even though 
f^ this party should reap the immediate advantage.** 

B B 3 
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parties^ cannot^ I presume^ prove faithful alHes to 
this state. 

Thj;se things I never should have urged, had I 
only considered the interest of Rhodes. I have no 
public* attachment to its state; no particular con- 
nexion with any of its citizens; or, were I engaged 
by both these ties, in this assembly I should be in- 
fluenced only by the interest of my country. As to 
these Rhodians (if one may so speak who pleads for 
(heir protection,) I rejoice at what hath happened: 
tliat the men, who could not bear that we should 
regain our just riglits, have now lost their own li- 
berty : that they, who might have united upon 
terms of equality with the. Greeks, and with us, the 
best of Greeks, ^^chose.to admit barbariaus and 

*I hu^*e T70 j^uhTtCy &c. The citizens of the more eminent 
sUtci ill Greece had it sonxetinies in their power to confer fa%ourg 
"ow iiifcfior communities; and these in return exprt^ssed their 
gfflHtnfte by declariiig that such persons should, at any time dur- 
ing tlirir rcsidrnce among thcm^^ be entitled to entertainment at 
the pv-blic expense. In like manner, favours conferred and re- 
ceitrcd by particular pers(;n.-, entitled them 10 the ri-hts of private 
liospi'.ality from each other. These were declarations of th^ most 
strict and in viol.ible friendship 3 and tlie least neglect or violatioo 
of this liospitality was accounted a crime of tiie most heinous- 
nature, — The expressions in the original are founded on these 
.customs. . ., 

b By barbarians and slaves, he means the forces of Artemisia, 
>bich she sent to the assistance of the aristocratical faction ; and 
■which they kept in the citadel for their defence. LuccHEsiNr.— ^ 
The admission of these forces into Rhodes is ascribed by Vitruviu's 
to a stratagem of an extraordinary nature. He tells lu, the Rho- 
di m.'. held a private irtteliigence in Halicarnassus, the capital 61" 
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slaves into their citadel, and to become their abjc ct 
vassals, I had almost 3aid, that these things ijiust 
prove of use to them, if you vouchsafe your aid. 
In a course of prosperity, I know not wl>ether they 
would ever have returned to reason; for they are 
Rhodians*. But now, taught by experience that 
perverse folly is the cause of numberless calamities, 
they may possibly entertain sentiments more just 
and prudent for the future. And this, I apprehend; 
would be no small advantage to them. Let us then 
endeavour to avert their ruin : let us not harbour 
ancient resentments : let it be remembered, that you 
yourselves have oftentimes been deceived by those 
who entertained designs against the state : and yet, 
on none of these will ye confess that punishment 
should be inflicted. 

Caria; and hoped that the inhabitants would willingly unite with' 
them, in ofder to shake off the yoke of a woman. In these expec- 
tations they sent a fleet thither. But Artemisia, having disco- 
vered the plot, ordered the inhabitants to range themselves under 
their walls, and to receive the Rhodians as their expected deliver- 
ers. Deceived by this appearance, the Rhodian^ landed, and left 
their ships deserted. They were surrounded, and cut to pieces. 
Artemisia, who had ordered her galleys to fall down some canals 
which communicated with the port, and to seize their ships, 
now set sail in the Rhodian fleet,^aiid appei^red before their island. 
It was supposed by the people of Rhodes, that their own army 
was returned victorious; and the Carians were masters of their 
fortress before the fatal mistake was p^Tceived. 

* ney are Rhodium,'] Homer calls the Rhodians vTre^rjfoivov^, 
Insolent, And to this day they are said to be distinguished by 
the same fault, though now reduced to the extr^emity of slavery. 

LudCHSSINT. 

B B 4 
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Lbt it also be considered, that you, my fellovr- 
citizens^ have waged many wars against states, both 
of pop!ilar and oligarchal government. Of this you 
are not to be informed: but, perhaps, you have 
never once reflected, what were the causes of your 
several wars with each. With popular states* your 
wars arose from particular complaints, which could 
not be decided in a national council j or from dis* 
putes about districts and boundaries ; or from the 
love of glory or pre-eminence. But of your wars 
with ^Oligarchies, there were diflferent causes: 
with these you fought for your constitution, for 
your liberty. So that I should not scruple to avow 
my opinion, that it would be better for us to be at 
war with all the states of Greece, provided* that 

* I imagine that the orator had here in view the expeditions 
against the Corinthians and Sjracusans. With the £>rmer^ the 
Athenians contended about boundaries and territory) particular 
causes of complaint, but especially ambit ion> prompted them to 
wage war against the latter. And the government botli of Co- 
rinth and Syracuse was regularly democratical. Luccuesini. 

* By Oligarchies the orator means the Boeotians and Megareans, 
bat principally the Lacedemonians. Lucchesini. 

. « Jflii all ike states of Greece, froxided, &c.) To this the ora- 
tor subjoins a reason, >^hich makes the assertion appear less ex- 
traprdinary : ** If attacked by all, it is true, the contest could not 
«' l)e supported, yet no terms of accommodation would be imposed 
/* that would alter or destroy ^our constitution. But no peace 
" could secure the freedom of fbe only democratical state. The 
'* enemies of liberty, however apparently reconciled, must ever 
*' hate and fear, and at length destroy it/* — ^As I have taken the 
liberty to translate this passage in a manner different from that of 
the commentators and interpreters, it will be necessary fairly to 
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they enjoyed a popular government, than to be in 
friendship with them all, if commanded by Oligar- 
chies. For, with free states, I should not think it 
difficult to conclude a peace whenever ye wci'c in* 
clined ; but with oligarchal governments, we could 
not even form an union^ to be relied on. For, it is 

qiK>te the original at large. '0.<rr8 eycoys «x eCf oxnj«ui]w gheei^ 

ir«X€/^frv vfjuva, yjl oXiya^x^^^^ f^Xss eiveu. A^^x^i^|it|i«f 

r^i *'KWy}yaf hatb been generally taken as equivalent to ^Hf 
fujv ''EXX'^vtw ^if.OK^oLieif.ivBs, &c. And the original understood 
as containing this assertion^ // njuould he more eligibU thai all the 
refublics in Greece should be at xvar iifith us, than that ^ve sh»mU 
be in alliance nifith all the Oligarchies, The learned in the Greek 
language will determine whether, in order to warrant this inter- 
pretation, the form of the sentence In the original should not 
have been r«^ Jij]WrOXfa7»]Wrgvtfj*'EXXijvaf, instead of J^jju^oxf a7»j*«y»i 
r»Si l^c. But, not to insist on grammatical niceties, it is sub- 
mitted to the reader, who attends to the history and circumstanoei 
of Greece, whether to be at war with the free states, that is, the 
states of Peloponnesus, or to be in alliance with the Oligarchies, 
that is (principally) the states of Lacedemon and Eceotia, be two 
particulars so necessarily incompatible, as to oblige the Athenians 
to choose one or the other. If it be said that it is sufficient to 
suppose that particular quarrels might arise, in which an union 
with Sparta and Bccotia would prevent the free states from at^ 
tacking the Athenians; and the rejecting this union might en- 
courage them to the attack ; in such case I suspect that the orator 
never could have advised his countrymen to engage singly in a 
war, as the most eligible measure, which, by weakening each 
party, would render both an easier prey to those, who are sup^ 
posed (from the nature of their constitution) to be their commoQ 
enemies. And such advice ^'ould still be more unaocountable, 
Aould it be supposed, that, in consequence of rejecting the al- 
liance of Sparta and Bceotiai these states would unite with tb^ 
eqemies of Atbens, 
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not p06siblc that the few can entertain a sincere 
affection for the many ; or the friends of arbitrary- 
power, for the men who choose to live in free 
equality* 

I AM surprised, that none among you should 
conceive, that if the »Chians, and the Mitylencans,^ 
and now the Rhodians, are to be subjected to a few ; 
I had almost said, if all mankind are ^o be thus en^ 
slaved, our constitution must be threatened with 
danger. It is surprising, that none among you 
should reflect, that if this form of polity be esta- 
blished in every place, it is not possible that our ft ce 
government should be suffered to continue. For it 
must then be certain, that none others but the 
Athenians can aiise to restore affairs to their origi- 
nal state of freedom. And those whom men regard 
as dangerous, they must ever labour to destroy. In 
every other case, they who act unjustly, are enemies 
only to those whom their injustice hath immediately 
affected ; but they who subvert free stales, and re- 
duce them to the power of a few, are to be deemed 
^e common enemies of all the zealous friends of 
liberty. And justice too demands, ye men of 
Athens, that you, who eujoy a popular government, 

* From this passage it seems not improbable, that the designs 
-of the Persian had extended farther than to Rhodes j and that he 
bad by bis power or influence lately made alterations in the statfe . 
and government of these inferior islands, which the embarrassed 
condition of the j\thenians, and their attention to the motions oi^ 
%hc Mac«doiiian K.ing, ujighi have prevented them from op^ 
posing. 
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should discover the same concern for the tinsfor^ 
tunes of other free states, which you yourselvea 
would expect from them, if at any time (which 
Heaven avert !) the like misfortunes should oppress 
you* It may be said, indeed, that the Rhodiansaro 
deservedly distressed : but this is not a time for such 
objections. Let the prosperous ever shew the ten* 
derest solicitude for the unhappy j since none can 
say what may be their own future fortune. 

I HAVE heard it frequently observed in this as- 
sernb])^, that, when the state was in its deepest dis- 
tress, there were not wanting friends to concert 
measures for its restoration. Of this I shall, at pre- 
sent, briefly mention but one instance, I mean that 
of the *Argives. And I should be sorry that we, 
whose distinguished character it is to protectthc 
wretched, should appear inferior to the Argives in 
this particular. They, though seated on the bor- 
ders of Lacedemon, witnesses of the uncontroulcd 
power of this city, both by sea and land ; yet. Could 
not be diverted, could not be deterred, from ex- 
pressing their affection to tlie Athenians. When 
ambassadors came from Lacedemon, to demand 
some Athenian exiles who had taken refuge at 

« This instance of the magnanimity of the Argivcs must fearc 
been particularly agreeable to* the assembly, as the form of go- 
vernment at Argos was, like thiit of Athens, republican. The 
memory of this noble an^ generous act hath been passed over t)5r 
historians. But we have it here preserved, enlivened, and en* 
forced, by th« most vivid colouring, and the utmost strength cf 
expression, l,uccttBs»iwu 
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AfgDiy they declared by a decree, that tmless theao 
ambassadors departed from their cky, before the 
setting sun^ they should be acooanted enemies. 
And would it not be shamefhl, my comitrymeo^ 
that the populace of Argos should) in sudi times as 
these^ defy the terror of the Lacedemonian power 
and sovereignty ; and yet, that you, who are Athe^ 
nians, should be terrified by a barbarian ; nay, by a 
woman ? The Argires might have justly pleaded^ 
that they had oftentimes been conquered by the 
I^cedemonians, But you have frequently proved 
\ictorious over the King; never were pnce dc-r 
featedj either by his slaves or by himself. Or, if 
the Persian boasts to have obtained any advantage 
r over us, he owes it to those treasures which be 
lavished on the corrupted traitors and hirelings of 
Greece. If ever he hath prevailed, by these means 
hath he prevailed. Nor have such successes proved 
of real tise. No ; we find that, at the very time 
when he was endeavouring to depress this state, by 
^e help of Lacedemon % his own dominions wcr^ 
exposed to the dangerousaltemptsof Clearchusand 
Cyrus. Thus were his avowed attacks ever un* 
successful; his secret practices attended with no 
real advantage. 

* In the Erst year of the 94th Olympiad, the -Lacedemoniani 
became master of Athens, and there established the thirty tyrants- 
In the fourth year of the same Olympiad, Cyrus took up arn^ 
tgaiost his brother Artaxerxes. So that between these two 
events, but a small interval of tiitie intervened 3 which suiliciently 
^an'ants the anertion of the orat<^. Jjt;ccu£a(iii. 
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TitbRB are men among you, who irequently af* 
iect a disregard of Philip, as if beneath their atten- 
tion, but of the King express the most terrible ap« 
prehensions, aii of an enemy truly dangerous to 
those" whom hie may determine to attaek. If thtn 
we are never to oppose the one, because weak ; an<i 
to make unbounded concessions to the other, be« 
MUSe formidable ; against whom^ my countrymen, 
are we to draw our 'swords ? 

There are men too most powerful in pleading 
for the rights of others, in opposition to your de- 
mands. To these I would make one request; that 
they should endeavour to display an equal zeal in 
the defence of your rights, against your adversaries. 
Thus shall they be the first to shew a real regard to 
justice. It is absurd to urge its precepts to you, if 
they themselves pay no deference to its audxority. 
And, surely, a member of this state cannot pretend 
to a regard for justice, who seeks industriously for 
every ailment against us, never for those which 
may be urged in our favour. Consider, I conjure 
you, why, among the Byzantines, there is no man 
to inform them, that they are not to seize Chalce- 
don% which is really the King's; which you some 
time possessed ; but to which they have no sort of 

a Oiaktdon. This city of Bythinia, after various vicissittidft* 
of fortune, had been given up to the King of Persia, by the peace 
of Antaicklas. But now it appears to have been esrpoaed in the 
invaslong of the Byzantines as well as Sylembria, a mariUnac tov^m 
i^ the neighbourhood of Byzantium. Lucchesini. 
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claim : tbat Ihcy should not attempt to reduce Sy- 
leiDbria to tlicir subjection, a city once united in alli- 
anw with us: that in assuming a power of determin- 
ing the boQDdaries of the Sylembciao territory, the 
Byaantbes violate their oaths, they infringe those 
treaties which say expressly, that this people shall 
be governed by their own laws. Why, during the 
life pf Mausolus, or since his death, hath no on^ 
been found to inform ArtemisijU that she }s not to 
possess herself of Cos, of Rhodes, of many other 
Grecian states, which the King, who was master of 
them, ceded by treaty to the Greeks; and for which 
the Greeks of those days encountered many dangers, 
Wpported many noble contests? Or, were these 
things thus urged to both; that they would have 
any influence, is by no means probable. — -I, on my 
part, see no injustice in reinstating the people of 
Rhodes; but, even if it were not strictly just, yet, 
when I view the actions of others, I think it my duty 
to recommend this measure. And why ? Because, 
if all others confined themselves within the bounds 
of justice, it would be shameful that you, Athe- 
nianS;^ should be the only people to transgress. But, 
when every other state ^ecks all opportunities of 
acting injuriously, that you alone should give up 
every' advantage, from pretended scruples^ and nice 
distinctions of right ; this is not justice^ but cow- 
ardice. 

In effect, indeed, we find men proportion their 
claims of right to their present power. Of this I 
shall naintion one example, well known to alK 
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There arc* two treaties on record between the 
Greeks and the Kino ; that which our state con- 
cluded, which is the subject bf universal praise i 
and this latter, made by the Lacedemonians, which 
was condemned as odious • and dishonourable. Iti 
these treaties, the rights of either p^rty were by no* 
means- defined in the same manner^ and no wonder*- 
for, in civil society, the rights of individuals are 

» The passage^ as here translated^ plainly points out the iwOf 
roost famous treaties concluded between the Greeks and Persians : 
the one, by.Cinaon the Athenian, (An. 3. Olymp. 77'i) the other, 
by Antalcidas the Lacedemonian, (An. 2. Olymp. 98.) The fiiifit 
was made immediately after the final overthrow of the Persian 
forces both by sea and land. By this treaty it was provided, that 
all ihe Grecian cities in Asia should be free and independent j 
and that no Persian ship of war should presume to sail to the 
westward of the Cyansean and CheJidonian islands : that is, to 
approach so near as to give the least umbrage or alarm to the 
Greeks : terms, which plainly supposed the superiority of Grccccy 
and are, accordingly, represented by historians as highly honour- 
able to this nation. The latter treaty, on the contrary, was dic- 
tated by the Persians, and the weakness and disorders of the 
Greeks obliged them to accept of it. By this, the Grecian co- 
lonicsof ilsia, together with some of the islands, were formally 
given up to the power and jurisdiction of the Persian king. And 
historians have not restrained their indignation at the meanness 
and ignominy of these concessions, 

llie interpreters 'and commentators have indeed rendered this 
passage in another mannef. But, without entering into contro- 
versy, thc'ti*anslator submits the pertinency and propriety of the 
present interpretation to the judgment of the learned reader 5 by 
no me^ns confident, yet not without hopes of his concurrence. 
And, should he happen to be more fortunate, in some particular 
instance, than his predecessors or associates in the same labour, he 
esteems it a matter which warrants no sort of triumph or cxyl- 
tation. 
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determined by the laws, with the same equal and 
common regard to the weak imd to the strong) 
3ut> in political and n9tional transactions, the 
powerfiU ever prescribe the bounds of right to the 
^eakicr. You assume the character of arbitrators 
•nd defenders of justice: be careful then to pre- 
serve such power as may give duo weight and effect 
to your determinations. Ap4 this will be dow 
by shewing that the Athenians are the general pa* 
trons and protectors of liberty. 

Sensible, indeed, I am, and with good reason, 
that it is not without the utmost difficulty that you 
can execute any purposes of moment. All others 
have but one contest to maintain, that against their 
avowed enemies: when they have once conquered 
these, they enjoy the fruits of their conquest, with- 
out further opposition. But you, Athenians ! have 
a double contest to support. Like others, you have 
your open enemies ; but you have enemies still 
more dangerous and alarming : you have those of 
your own citizens to subdue, who, in this assembly, 
are engaged against the interests of their country. 
And, as they are ever strenuous in their opposition 
to all useful measures, it is no wonder that many of 
our designs are frustrated. Perhaps, those emolu* 
ments which their corruptors hold forth to tempt 
them, may be the inducement to many, boldly to 
aspife to the rank of ministers and public counsel « 
lors. But still you yourselves may be justly blamed. 
For it is your part, Athenians ! to entertain the 
same sentiments with regard to the rank of civH 
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. duty, as to that of battle. Apd what are these sen- 
timents i He who deserts the post assigned him by 
the general, you pronounce* infamous, and un- 
worthy to share the common rights of an Athenian 
.citizen. In like manper, he, wl^}, in our civil po- 
. lity, abandons the station assigned by our ancestors, 
and attempts to establish the^power of the few, 
dK>uld be declared unworthy to speak in this assem- 
bly* Do you think it necessary to hind our allies 
by an oath, to have the same friends and the same 
enemies with us, in order to be assured of their at- 
.tachment? And shall those ministers be deemed 
truly loyal, who are certainly and evidently devoted 
to the service of our enemies ? 

But, what might be urged in accusation against 
them, what might be urged with severity against 
you, it is by no means difficult to find. By what 
counsels, by what conduct, the present disorders of 
our state may be removed ; this is the great point 
of difficulty. Nor is this, perhaps, the time to en- 
large on every particular. Exert yourselves on the 
present occasion ; endeavour to render your designs 
:cffectual, by an advantageous execution ; and then, 

■ In the Olynthiac orations, we find Demosthenes complainings 
that the severity of the ancient military laws had been consider- 
ably relaxed. And this passage furnishes us with a remarkable 
instance of such relaxation. For, by the original laws and con- 
stitutions of Athens, it was declared a capital offence for any 
citizen to fly, or to desert from his post. Even he who cast away 
his shield was punished with death. If any man lost it by acci- 
dental neglect, he wa« bound to pay a fine of five hundred 
drachmae. Lucgbesini. 

TOIi. l» 6 C 
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your other interests may, perhaps, gradually weaf a 
fairer aspect. 

It is, therefore, my opinion, that you should en- 
gage in the affairs of this people with the utmost 
vigour ; and act as becomes the dignity of Athens. 
Think with what joy you attend to those who praise 
your ancestors, who display their achievements, and 
recount their trophies. And think, that your an- 
cestors erected these trophies, not that the view 
might barely strike you with admiration ; but that 
you might imitate the virtues of the men who raised 
them *. 

^ From the succeeding oration, we learn, that the address and 
energy which Demosthenes exerted in favour of the people of 
Rhodes, were by no means effectual. The times in which he 
lived were distracted and corrupted ; his country not well disposed, 
nor indeed possessed of force sufficient to support the general 
cause of liberty. The assembly in which he spoke was, (if we 
except some extraordinary cases of immediate danger^) ever go* 
verned by party. The citizens came together, not to deliberate 
on the public interests, but to support a faction, already deter- 
mined, and resolved in what manner to give their voices j and 
armed against the power of truth. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that we find the most consummate eloquence, the justest, the 
strongest, and the most animated representations, in sq many in- 
itanoes Hinsuccessful. 
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